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Introduction 


The spiritual teachings of the Qur’an have always played a central role in 
the life of Muslims who aspired to refine their character through God- 
consciousness, devotions and contemplation. There was an implicit under- 
standing that true knowledge was attained through self-purification and 
the illumination of the heart.' On this basis, one would model himself upon the 
perfect character of the Prophet and thus attain nearness to God. While 
these ideals are explicit in the Qur’an and hadith, and since Islamic spirituality 
encompasses both an inward and outward dimension, spiritual masters over 
time identified the true nature of the soul and the detailed path to God. The 
trajectory of spiritual development of the soul was called “wayfaring” 
(sulk), which is the spiritual movement through states and stations to reach 
the ultimate truth, reality or the divine presence.* Towards the end of the 
second/eighth century certain identifiable teachings and practices became 
codified in manuals of spirituality. Historically, this came to be called Sufism, 
which was not a separate sect of Islam, but a methodology underlying reli- 
gious devotions and an inner quest to understand and attain reality. Sufism, 
furthermore, developed over time as a cultural phenomenon with the for- 
mation of orders, specific practices, rites of initiation and various types of 
esoteric knowledge. 

The nascent intellectual climate of Islam ushered in new branches of 
knowledge through the translation of Greek works, and philosophy, among 
other disciplines, entered the Muslim mindset. In the Islamic context, Greek 
philosophy could be characterized by two distinct trends, one that followed 
the methodology of Plato (428-347 BCE), who had a predilection for mysti- 
cism and the other Aristotle (384-322 BCE), whose philosophy was char- 
acterized by logic and discursive reasoning. These influences also played into 
the epistemological divide that was already fomenting in Islamic culture, 
namely, the divergence between reason and intuition. Those who inclined 
towards esotericism held that true knowledge can only be attained by spiri- 
tual experience, inspiration and unveiling.* Whereas those who inclined 
towards the exoteric, such as the legalists, theologians and philosophers, 
relied upon either textual evidence, rational proofs or a combination of both. 
Others attempted to reconcile the esoteric with the exoteric, claiming that 
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they are two sides of the same coin, or three realities expressed as shari‘a 
(law), fariga (way) and hagiqa (reality). Based on a certain narration from 
the Prophet, thinkers such as Sayyid Haydar Amuli (d. 787/1385), divided 
religious life into these three levels:* 


Know that shari‘a is a term denoting the divine path, which contains 
principles and branches, permissions (rukhas) and resolutions (‘aza@’im), 
the good and the excellent. Tariga is the way of maximum precaution, its 
superlative and firmest aspect. Whatever path leads man to tread the 
firmest, most superlative path is called tariga, whether it concerns 
speech, action, quality or state. As for hagiga, it is the affirmation of 
something through the experience of unveiling, witnessing or a state. 
That is why it is said that shari‘a is that you worship Him, tariga is that 
you attain His presence and hagiqga is that you witness Him. It is also 
said that shari‘a is that you fulfil His commands, tariga is that you 
uphold His commands and hagiga is that you subsist through them.° 


Historically, Sufism and philosophy have had divergent epistemologies. Phi- 
losophy uses deductive reasoning to discover the fundamental nature of 
existence, whereas mysticism relies primarily on spiritual experience. How- 
ever, philosophy in its original sense as “the love of wisdom” can be applied 
more generally to denote any intellectual activity that posits an ontology and 
epistemology in an attempt to discover the true nature of things. We can say 
that “intellectual” is not limited to the faculty of reason alone but includes 
spiritual modalities of perception related to the heart or spirit.° In this sense, 
mysticism can be considered a branch of philosophy. Even within Sufism, 
there have been various methodologies, some that have incorporated reason 
and some that have relied on spiritual insight or intuition alone. It was not 
until the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi that philosophy and Sufism converged into 
a single framework where the school of philosophical Sufism came into 
being. What we find in this school is the elaboration of spiritual doctrines in 
precise philosophical terminology. In other words, the Sufism of Ibn al-‘Arabi 
is not only a way of conduct or personal wayfaring, but it embodies an entire 
cosmology and philosophical worldview. We will return to the specifics of 
this school momentarily. 


An Overview of the Philosophical Schools 


To better understand the nature and significance of philosophical Sufism, 
one must begin with an overview of the main philosophical movements that 
emerged in the Islamic world. Broadly speaking, these are the schools of 
scholastic theology (kalam), Peripateticism (masha’),’ Iluminationism 
(ishraq), Transcendent Philosophy (al-Hikmat al-muta ‘“liya)® and Sufism 
(tasawwuf).? Caner Dagli in his Ibn al-‘Arabi and Islamic Intellectual Culture 
has meticulously provided an account of the theoretical and historical 
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background leading up to the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi, highlighting the 
interaction between theology, philosophy and Sufism. 

As early as the eighth century, the school of scholastic theology, or kalam, 
refers to the speech, argument or dialectic used to establish correct doctrinal 
views and defense of the tenets of the religion established by the Qur’a4n and 
sunna.'® It was called “kalam” possibly because many theological works 
began with, “al-kalamu fi kadha” (the doctrine is as follows), or from the 
word itself, which means “to speak”; namely, to speak about that which 
one must not discuss, such as the Essence of God and His attributes. The 
name may also have been derived from the very first issue that was discussed 
in this discipline, which was whether the speech of God is eternal or created. 
Scholastic theology provided answers to the most important metaphysical 
questions such as the existence of God but also debated issues concerning the 
divine attributes, God’s relation to creation, and freewill and determinism. 
However, many theological arguments did not always have a sound metho- 
dological basis, often resorting to religious and doctrinal presuppositions. 
For this reason, the proponents of this school were criticized for being 
entangled in numerous fallacies and polemics. The theologians generally did 
not hold the Sufis in a positive light, nor did they depend on unveiling to 
discover truth; rather, they relied solely on scriptural evidence from the 
Qur’an and hadith. Nevertheless, some theologians accepted unveiling as an 
epistemological method, particularly, the towering figure, Abi Hamid al- 
Ghazali (d. 505/1111), who became a devotee of Sufism towards the end of 
his life.'' The most important theologians were Abi-l-Hasan al-‘Ash‘ari 
(d. 324/936), Aba Manstr al-Maturidi (d. 333/944), ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. 
Ahmad (d. 416/1025), Abia-l-Husayn al-Basri (d. 478/1085), Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (d. 607/1210), Nasir al-Din al-Tisi (d. 672/1274), Hasan b. Yisuf 
(‘Allama) Hill (d. 7226/1325) and ‘Adud al-Din al-Iji (d. 756/1355). 

In the Islamic world, the Peripatetic school is attributed to the Greek 
philosopher Aristotle, who systematically established its most fundamental 
arguments. It was named “peripatetic” based on Aristotle’s habit of lecturing 
while walking (mashyi), or perhaps because premises lead to their conclu- 
sions in a systematic and logical manner, like walking from point A to point 
B. Ya‘qib b. Ishaq al-Kindi (d. ca. 256/870) was the first Peripatetic philo- 
sopher in the Islamic tradition. The other key figures include Abt Nasr al- 
Farabi (d. 339/950),'* the “second teacher” after Aristotle, and ‘Ali Ibn Sina 
(d. 428/1037), known as Avicenna in the West, who is arguably the most 
influential philosopher of Islam, and Nasir al-Din al-Tisi, the Persian polymath 
who was a follower of Ibn Sina. 

The salient feature of this school is the claim that truth can be ascertained 
through rational argumentation and deductive reasoning, and that it is not 
possible for man to arrive at truth without the aid of deductive reasoning. 
The second feature of this school is the attention paid to metaphysical con- 
cerns. The Peripatetics did not rely on unveiling to arrive at truth, rather they 
used deductive reasoning and logic. From the point of view of mysticism, 
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which asserts that truth and reality is known through unveiling and witnessing, 
this methodology is held in a negative light. 

The scholars of law also criticized the Peripatetics for not adhering to the 
tenets of the Law (shari‘a) and acknowledging its sanctity. Peripatetic philo- 
sophy held that truth is obtained by rational thought alone, which essentially 
undermined the basis of jurisprudential principles that were derived directly 
from revelation and prophetic sayings. The philosopher was considered a 
heretic and disbeliever on account of his strict adherence to reason and 
intellectual proofs. 

However, not every Peripatetic philosopher rejected unveiling as a means 
of arriving at truth, and many were, in fact, compelled to accept unveiling. 
One clear example is Ibn Sina, who in the ninth section of his al-Isharat 
wa-l-tanbihat (Remarks and Admonitions) skillfully discusses the stations 
of the Sufis and describes various modalities of perception and types of 
esoteric knowledge.'* Furthermore, it was not only Aristotle who exerted an 
influence in the Islamic world, but Neoplatonic emanationist motifs and 
Pythagorean natural philosophy were promoted by thinkers such as the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Brethren of Purity), an erudite secret society living in 
fourth/tenth century Basra.'* Their encyclopaedic work, Rasa ’il Ikhwan al- 
Safa’ assimilated Hermetic, Platonic, Aristotelean, Neopythagorean, Bud- 
dhist, Manichean and Zoroastrian teachings into four main branches of 
learning according to the following divisions: Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Sciences of the Soul, and Intellect and Theology. Whether or not 
mediated by the [khwan al-Safa’, Pythagorean and Platonic ideas were pro- 
foundly influential in the development of the schools of Iluminationism and 
philosophical Sufism. 

The school of Illumination was pioneered by Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi 
(d. 587/1191) whose main proponent in the Greek tradition was Plato fol- 
lowed by Plotinus. The central idea of this school is that truth is known 
through divine illumination or unveiling (kashf) after the soul has become 
purified. This path of arriving at truth is not restricted to self-purification 
and divine illumination, but intellectual reasoning, reinforced by logic and 
analytical deduction. Arguments put forth by the theologians were also 
incorporated in this school insofar as they reflected the teachings of the 
Qur’an and Sunna. Although this school was anti-Peripatetic, it was still a 
fusion of reason, revelation and divine illumination. Many of the other 
schools, including philosophical Sufism, drew from this school and Mulla 
Sadra described it in his commentary on Suhrawardi’s central work, Hikmat 
al-ishragq (The Philosophy of Illumination) as “the apple of the eye of the 
gnostics and the people of witnessing.”'> Key figures include Qutb al-Din 
Shirazi (d. 709/1309), Jalal al-Din Dawani (d. 908/1502) and Ibn Abi Jumhtr 
Ahsa‘i (d. after 906/1501). 

The school of Transcendent Philosophy was founded by Sadr al-Din 
al-Shirazi (d. 1050/1640), popularly known as Mulla Sadra, the monumental 
figure of philosophy in Safavid Iran.'° Sadra’s most famous work, al-Hikmat 
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al-muta Gliya fi-l-asfar al-‘aqliyya al-arba‘a (The Transcendent Philosophy 
Concerning the Four Intellectual Journeys), is a compendium of traditional 
philosophy that synthesizes rational and mystical approaches, and includes 
ontology, natural philosophy, theology, eschatology and soteriology.'’ The 
main feature of this school is that it combines three epistemic modalities: 
reason, revelation and inspiration. It can be said that Mulla Sadra’s metho- 
dology is a veritable synthesis of all prior Islamic learning up until his day, 
amalgamating the works of Aristotelian Peripatetic philosophy represented 
by Ibn Sina, the School of Illumination of Suhrawardi, scholastic theology 
and the philosophical Sufism of Ibn al-‘Arabi.'® 

As for Sufism, the salient feature of this school is that witnessing and 
unveiling is the only way for the human being to arrive at truth. The term 
Sufi originates from the Arabic word tasawwuf, which means the wearing 
of wool, perhaps referring to the woolen garments worn by the early 
ascetics.'? In Arabic, the terms ‘irfan, ma 'rifa or ‘ilm are frequently used 
to denote this discipline. Sufism traces its origin back to the Prophet 
himself but its pioneers were Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiya 
(d. 185/801), Dhi-l-Ntn al-Misri (d. 246/860), Aba Bakr al-Shibli (d. 334/ 
946), Abu-l-Qasim al-Junayd (d. 298/910), Abt Yazid al-Bistami (d. 234/ 
848 or 261/875), Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896), al-Husayn b. Mansir al- 
Hallaj (d. 309/922), ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman Hujwirl (465/1072), ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
Hamadani (d. 525/1130) and Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1234).”° Other famous 
Sufi masters who can be described as being on the “path of love” 
(madhhab-i ishq) include Ahmad Ghazali (d. 520/1126), Farid al-Din 
‘Attar (d. 618/1221), Jalal al-Din Rami (d. 672/1273) and Shams al-Din 
Hafiz (d. 792/1390). 

However, the culminating figure of Sufism who developed the most profound 
and original mystical worldview is the greatest Shaykh (al-Shaykh al-Akbar), 
Muhyi-I-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240). His magnum opus, al-Futuhat al- 
Makkiyya, is 560 chapters, covering virtually every sphere of Islamic knowl- 
edge, and his most influential work, Fusis al-hikam (The Gemstones of 
Wisdom) has been the subject of over one hundred commentaries. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s Sufism is epistemologically at odds with philosophy despite their 
shared terminology. He considered philosophy as counterproductive to 
attaining reality: 


None of the scholars and philosophers have discovered the knowledge of 
the soul and its reality except the men of God, namely, the Messengers 
and the Sufis. As for the rationalists and speculative thinkers from 
among the theologians and ancients, none have discovered the soul, its 
essence and its reality. Reasoning will never yield this knowledge. Thus, 
whoever seeks it by way of reasoning does so in vain. “They are those 
whose efforts in the life of this world are misguided while they suppose 
that they are doing good” (18:104). He who seeks the matter by other 
than its path will not achieve its realization.” 
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In this statement, Ibn al-‘Arabi is referring not only to the knowledge of the 
soul but also to the nature of existence. There are, however, two views within 
this school, one that relies entirely on unveiling and one that accepts both 
unveiling and reasoning. The second method was employed by the earliest 
commentators of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works, such as Qinawi, Jandi, Kashani and 
Qaysari. However, the Sufis never considered reason as a means for arriving 
at truth but relied on unveiling and witnessing through purification of the 
heart and the soul. This purification was enough to reach the goal, but the 
texts of philosophical Sufism were intended to explain spiritual experience in 
philosophical language. Since philosophy is the closest discipline to Sufism, 
the earliest commentators attempted to reconcile knowledge gained from 
spiritual experience in philosophical terminology; it was not an attempt to 
arrive at the truth by means of reason alone. 


The School of Ibn al-‘ Arabi?” 


Philosophical Sufism here refers to the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi. Mohammed 
Rustom writes that it is called philosophical Sufism because: 


The central concern of the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi is with Being or 
wujid, which is also the central concern of Islamic philosophy. Members 
of the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi did not invent an entirely new philoso- 
phical vocabulary to explain their teachings. Many of the technical terms 
and concepts with which they were working had been bequeathed from 
the well-developed traditions of Islamic philosophy and theology.”* 


Given that Ibn al-‘Arabi neither established a specific madhab or tariqa, 
William Chittick notes that the term “school of Ibn al-‘Arabi” has been 
coined by Western scholars.** Most of the commentary on his works is both 
an attempt to unravel his teachings and elaborate upon the author’s own 
insights and unveilings. In other words, we are investigating two aspects of 
the Greatest Master (al-Shaykh al-Akbar), his own writings and the writings 
of those who were in some way affiliated or influenced by him. James Morris 
remarks that “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings were only the starting point for the 
most diverse developments, in which reference to subsequent interpreters 
quickly became at least as important as the study of the Shaykh himself.”?° 
This is because his works are a type of unfolding, a spiritual seed planted in 
the hearts of the gnostics. To see the fruits of those writings, one must wait 
for it to appear on the branch. These spiritual secrets are scattered through- 
out time and reveal themselves in the various forms and writings of the 
commentators, who were themselves great luminaries of the Islamic mystical 
tradition. Thus, the focus of the present work is the metaphysics of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi as expressed in his own writings and those of his commentators. 
Even though Ibn al-‘Arabi wrote prolifically in classical Arabic, much of 
his writings are too complex even for native speakers. They are the 
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expressions of his visions and describe spiritual realities that are beyond the 
scope of ordinary understanding. Thus, a large part of grasping his ideas is 
mediated through the writings of his students and commentators, most of 
whom were Sufis and the people of spiritual insight. The students of his 
inner circle wrote the most authoritative commentaries. In this regard, his 
earliest and closest disciple, Sadr al-Din al-Qinawi (d. 673/1274) is key to 
the whole tradition.*° Others in the lineage after Quindwi were his students 
Mu ayyid al-Din al-Jandi (d. ca. 700/1300), ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilmisani (d. 690/ 
1291), Sa‘id al-Din al-Farghani (d. ca. 699/1300) and Fakhr al-Din al-‘Iraqi 
(d. 688/1289). Jandi’s student was ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani (d. ca. 730/ 
1330) and Kashani’s student was Dawid al-Qaysari (d. 751/1350). 

Other prominent Sufis and proponents of his doctrines are the following, 
mentioned in chronological order: Sa‘d al-Din al-Hammiya (d. 650/1252-53), 
‘Aziz al-Din al-Nasafi (d. ca. 661/1262), Mahmiid Shabistari (d. 741/1340), 
Sayyid Haydar Amuli (d. 787/1385), ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili (d. ca. 832/1428), 
Shams al-Din al-Fanari (d. 834/1431), Sain al-Din Ibn Turka Isfahani 
(d. 830/1437), ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami (d. 898/1492), Shams al-Din Lahiji 
(d. 912/1507), Hamza Fansiri (d. 933/1527), Sadr al-Din Shirazi (d. 1050/ 
1640), Isma ‘tl Hakki Bursawi, (d. 1137/1725) and ‘Abd al-Ghani Nabulusi 
(d. 1143/1731).77 

‘Aziz al-Din al-Nasafi, one of the most important Sufis of the medieval 
period and author of Maqsad-i aqsa, integrated the writings of Ibn al-‘Arabi 
and Najm al-Din Kubra. He was a disciple of Sa‘d al-Din al-Hammiya 
(d. 650/1252-53), a friend of Qunawi and also disciple of the founder of the 
Kubrawi order.”® 

Mahmid Shabistari is the greatest Persian poet associated with the school 
of philosophical Sufism. A masterpiece of Persian poetry, his Gulshan-i raz 
(The Garden of Mystery) forms the basis of Lahiji’s 800-page commentary 
entitled Mafatih al-i jaz fi sharh gulshan-i raz (Keys of Wonder Commenting on 
the Gulshan-i raz).”? Lahiji’s opus is the most complete work on philosophical 
Sufism in the Persian language.*° 

Sayyid Haydar Amuli, the pivotal intellectual and mystical figure of Persia 
was among the medieval heirs of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, recasting philo- 
sophical Sufism within the framework of Twelver Shi‘ism. Amuli can be 
credited for the rapprochement between early Sufism, which was primarily a 
Sunni phenomenon and Shi‘ism. In his most famous work, Jami‘ al-asrar wa 
manba‘ al-anwar (The Compendium of Mysteries and Source of Lights),*' he 
demonstrates that the essential reality of Sufism and Shi‘ism are the same, 
and that Ibn ‘Arabi’s teachings are the esoteric interpretations of Shi‘I doc- 
trine. His work is an indispensible manual for Shi‘l mysticism (‘irfan) that 
coalesces the three epistemic modalities, reason (‘ag/), revelation (naq/) and 
unveiling (Aashf). Furthermore, it discusses some of the main doctrinal issues 
concerning divine unity, the nature of Prophethood, sainthood, unveiling and 
the various levels of Islam. Given that it covers both ontology and episte- 
mology, Jami‘ al-asrar is a sourcebook for Shi‘i ‘irfan. Amuli wrote one of 
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the longest commentaries on the Fusiis al-hikam entitled Nass al-nusis fi 
sharh fuss al-hikam (The Text of Texts Commenting on the Fusiis).*”? He 
also wrote a Qur’anic commentary in seven volumes entitled a/-Muhit al-a‘zam 
(The Supreme Ocean).** 

‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili was a descendant of the Sufi saint ‘Abd al-Qadir Ji 
lani (d. 561/1166), the eponymous founder of the Qadiriyya order. A vision- 
ary and Sufi saint, he wrote a seminal work summarizing the doctrines of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi entitled al-Insan al-kamil fi ma‘rifat al-awakhir wa-l-awa’il (The 
Perfect Human Concerning the Knowledge of Ends and Beginnings).** 
James Morris remarks that Jili is “undoubtedly both the most original thin- 
ker and the most remarkable and independent mystical writer”? among the 
followers of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

Shams al-Din al-Fanari was the first Ottoman jurist to become Shaykh al- 
Islam and a key contributor to the intellectual life of the nascent Ottoman 
state.*° He wrote Misbah al-uns (Lantern of Intimacy), a commentary on 
Qunawi’s Miftah al-ghayb (The Key to the Unseen) which is generally con- 
sidered the most advanced text studied in philosophical Sufism. Chittick 
notes, “In the madrasahs of Iran, the Miftah has been considered the most 
advanced work on metaphysics, and along with its commentary by Fanari, 
was taught after the Fusiis.”*’ Seyyed Hossein Nasr states that it is the 
“premier text for the teaching of theoretical gnosis especially in Turkey and 
Persia.”** 

Ibn Turka Isfahani was an Illuminationist interpreter of Peripatetic philo- 
sophy and a commentator on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings. His Tamhid al-qawa ‘id 
(Establishing the Principles)*’ is among the essential texts of philosophical 
Sufism. He also wrote a commentary on the Fusiis al-hikam synthesizing the 
various philosophical schools. 


In his integration of Illuminationist theosophy with Peripatetic thought 
and philosophical mysticism, he is perhaps the most important figure in 
Islamic philosophy after Nasir al-Din Tisi, figuring as the key link in 
the chain [of philosophical thought stretching] between Mulla Sadra, 


Suhrawardi and Ibn Sina.*” 


‘Abd al-Rahman Jami was a key figure in the dissemination of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s ideas in the Persianate world as well as the Ottoman Empire, India, 
China and East Asia via Central Asia. Jami enabled the widespread reception 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ideas beyond the central Islamic lands. Two of his works 
were translated into Chinese, Ashi ‘‘at al-lama at (Rays from the “Flashes”)*! 
and Lawa’ih (Gleaming Lights).*? Sachiko Murata writes, “The fact that 
Jami is the author of two of the four Islamic works translated into Chinese 
certainly suggests that it was difficult to study Islam in Chinese without being 
exposed to Ibn al-‘Arabi.”*? His first prose work was Nagd al-nusiis fi sharh 
naqsh al-fusis (Critical Texts Commenting on the Nagsh al-Fusis), which 
is a commentary on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own ten-page distillation of the Fusis 
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al-hikam, entitled Nagsh al-fusis. Jami wrote Nagd al-nusiis in both Arabic 
and Persian intending a wider audience unlike his Sharh al-fusiis al-hikam, 
which is a detailed commentary of the Fusis itself. His works also include 
Sharh fusius al-hikam (Commentary on the Bezels of Wisdom), Lawa’ih 
(Gleaming Lights), Lawami‘ (Sparks of Inspiration) and Ashi‘at al-lama Gt 
(Rays from the “Flashes”). Professor Hamid Algar notes, “It is a significant 
measure of his lifelong devotion to Ibn al-‘Arabi that his final, as well as his 
earliest, work in prose was devoted to the analysis of Fusiis al-hikam.”™* Jami 
also influenced the Malay world through mystic poet Hamza Fansiri’s 
translation and adaptation of his Lawa’ih.* 

‘Abd al-Ghani Nabulusi, the eminent Sufi saint of Ottoman Syria, is the 
author of Jawahir al-nusis fi hall kalimat al-Fusiis (Precious Texts in Resol- 
ving the Words of the Fusis). The most popular and “widely read com- 
mentary on the Fusis in the Arab world was written by the prolific Sufi 
author al-Ghani al-Nabulusi.”*° In an autobiographical account of his 
devotion to Ibn al-‘Arabi, Nabulusi reports: 


It is well-known that I draw upon the Shaykh’s words in all my states 
and that his books, in accord with the Qur’an, the Sunnah, and the 
consensus of the pious forefathers, are the pillar of my belief. In my turn 
I affirm his speech to others. For I was raised suckling at his two breasts 
from the time I was a child who knew nothing. I am his suckling child, 
son of the Shaykh al-Akbar, and he is my father.*” 


Isma‘il Hakki Bursawi was an eminent Ottoman scholar and mystic who 
translated and commented on the Fisis in Ottoman Turkish. His Qur’anic 
exegesis, Rih al-bayan (The Spirit of Elucidation) combines the teachings of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi with the earlier Sufi commentaries such as Ahmad Sam ani’s 
Rawh al-arwah. 

In the following sections, we will identify Ibn al-‘Arabi’s immediate circle 
and the formative figures of the early generations upon whose edifice the 
whole tradition relies. More than mere commentators, Qinawi, Jandi, 
Kashani and Qaysari can be considered the architects of this school, each 
having studied the texts with his predecessor, or having “received” them by 
word and spiritual transmission.*® 


Ibn al-‘ Arabi 


‘“Muhyi-I-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi, one of Islam’s most influential thinkers and 
prolific writers, is referred to as the Greatest Master, al-Shaykh al-Akbar. He 
brought the esoteric dimension of Islam to new heights and created a com- 
prehensive system of mystical thought that has permeated Islamic disciplines 
for the past seven hundred years. He was born in the Andalusian city of 
Murcia in southern Spain in 560/1165 and died in 638/1240 in Damascus. 
The name “Ibn al-‘Arabi” refers to a pure Arab ancestry from the lineage of 
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legendary Arabian poet, Hatim al-Ta‘1. He received his education in the tra- 
ditional Islamic disciplines in the city of Seville, the cultural capital and 
crossroads between the Islamic world and Europe where he remained for 
some 30 years before migrating to the East. Claude Addas has written the 
definitive biography,” so this brief section focuses on a single aspect which 
distinguishes him from his followers. 

While we consider the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi as philosophical Sufism, 
truth be told, there is very little philosophy proper in his works. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
was a visionary not a philosopher, and his writings originate from spiritual 
experience, not deductive reasoning. So, in applying the term “philosophy” 
to his writings, it should not be understood as discursive or analytical phi- 
losophy like that of Aristotle or Ibn Sina. In this sense, philosophy is dia- 
metrically opposed to Sufism, so the term philosophical Sufism is an inherent 
contradiction. But in another sense, if philosophy means the logic, elabora- 
tion and description of a metaphysical system studied separately from its 
epistemic origins, then it is the only way to describe his Sufism. He describes 
realities attained through spiritual experience in a language that resembles 
philosophy or theology, redefining terms as he creates a whole new metaphysical 
framework. Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


In what I have written, I have never had a set purpose, as other writers. 
Flashes of divine inspiration used to come upon me and almost over- 
whelm me, so that I could only put them from my mind by committing 
to paper what they revealed to me. If my works evince any form of 
composition, that form was unintentional. Some works I wrote at the 
command of God, sent to me in sleep or through a mystical revela- 
tion ... My heart clings to the door of the divine presence, waiting 
mindfully for what comes when the door is opened. My heart is poor 
and needy, empty of every knowledge. When something appears to the 
heart from behind that curtain, the heart hurries to obey and sets it 
down in keeping with the prescribed limits.°° 


Ibn al-‘Arabi, in spite of his commitment to inspired knowledge, was 
conversant with the writings of the theologians and philosophers, specifically, 
al-Ghazali, al-Kindi, al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. He was also acquainted with 
the works of other Sufis such as ‘Abdallah al-Ansari (d. 481/1089), Abt ‘Abd 
al-Rahmdan Sulami (d. 412/1021), Abi-l-Qasim Qushayri (d. 465/1072), Harith 
Muhasibi (d. 243/857), Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. 298/910) and Aba Talib al-Makki 
(d. 386/996).°' He was also familiar with other literary forms, stating: 


I have included in this book which I have entitled Kitab muhadarat al- 
abrar wa musamarat al-akhyar (The Conference of the Pious and the 
Conversation of the Perfect), all kinds of literary forms, such as sermons, 
proverbs, unusual stories, chronicles of the past, a history of ancient 
Prophets, peace be upon them, records of both Arab and non-Arab 
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kings, noble virtues, marvelous occurrences, prophetic narrations concerning 
the beginning of this affair and the origination of the world.* 


Ibn al-‘Arabi’s attitude towards philosophy was not entirely negative, since 
“not all knowledge of the philosopher is invalid”°? but it was not sufficient to 
gain certitude of the inward, hidden realities behind the veil of phenomenal 
existence. In other words, the heart’s perception is through spiritual insight 
(basira), and the intellect’s perception is through reflection. In the Futiuhat 
he says: 


Is there something that cannot be obtained through unveiling (kashf) 
and spiritual experience (wujiid)? We say there is nothing and reject 
analytical reasoning all together because it causes confusion (ta/bis) and 
untruthfulness. There is nothing that is not possible to know through 
unveiling and spiritual experience. Preoccupation with rational thought 
is a veil (hijab). Others may reject [this position], but none of the people 
of God’s Way denies it; only the rationalists and speculative thinkers (ah/ 
al-nazar wa-l-istidlal) and the exoteric scholars who have no taste for 
spiritual states deny it. If any of them did experience such spiritual states 
like those of the divine sage Plato, then this is something extremely rare; 
those individuals are comparable to the men of unveiling (kashf) and 
spiritual experience (wujiid).>* 


Sadr al-Din al-Qinawi and his Students 


Sadr al-Din al-Qiinawi is considered to be the greatest expositor of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s works and the foremost of his students. Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
Qiinawi’s father, Majd al-Din Ishaq>® were friends, and Ibn al-‘Arabi 
married his widow, becoming Qtnawi’s stepfather. Many referred to 
Qtnawi as al-Shaykh al-Kabir, the Grand Master, after Ibn al-‘Arabi, al- 
Shaykh al-Akbar, the Greatest Master.°’ While still in his mid-twenties he 
was granted permission (ijaza) to transmit all of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings, 
having had the Futuhat al-Makkiya, as he states, “recited to me from 
beginning to end” a year earlier.°* Qinawi was the first to give structure 
to his master’s teachings, systematizing and popularizing them through 
philosophical language. Jami says about Qinawi, “It is impossible to 
understand Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings concerning the oneness of Being in a 
manner consistent with both intellect and sacred Law without studying 
Qinawi’s works.”°? The school of philosophical Sufism is largely a pro- 
duct of Qtnawi’s recasting of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrines into the language 
of philosophy in order to reach a larger audience. However, it should not 
be imagined that Qinawi promoted analytical reasoning over intuition as 
a means of arriving at truth. His aim was to describe the realities wit- 
nessed by direct experience through the shared terminology of philosophy. 
Qinawi says: 
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Among the Greeks, the earlier sages or philosophers (Aukama’) based 
their teachings primarily upon the unveilings or openings (fath) that they 
received as a result of spiritual practice, but after Aristotle, philosophy 
limited itself to those things that can be discerned by the intellect. 

In the first chapter, I will point out the level of rationality so that 
those of you who come across this and other works by the people of the 
Way should realize that if there was sufficiency and healing in rational 
proofs and dialectics, neither the prophets, messengers or their inheri- 
tors—the saints, who uphold and convey divine proofs—would have 
turned away from them.®° 


With respect to the historical characteristics that emerged from Qtnawi’s 
writings, James Morris stresses some salient features of this development. 
The first is that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings were maintained through the actual 
study of his texts, particularly, his famous work, Fusis al-hikam.®! over which 
more than one-hundred commentaries have been written. Second, in the 
intellectual milieu in which Qinawi was writing, there were deep intersec- 
tions between philosophy, theology and Sufism.®* We have in Qinawi’s own 
handwriting his personal copy of a set of glosses on Suhrawardi’s Hikmat al- 
ishraq (Philosophy of Illumination), as well as a set of glosses on Ibn Sina’s 
Isharat wa-l-tanbihat (Remarks and Admonitions) by the ‘Ash‘ari theologian 
and philosopher, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi.© 

Qtnawi’s interactions were not limited to the intellectual and literary 
domain, but he disseminated Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings through the initiatic 
spiritual transmission characteristic of Sufism, and through other personal or 
collegial relationships. Among his contacts were Persian mystical poet, Jalal 
al-Din Rimi, Awhad al-Din KirmAani (d. 635/1238), the shaykh of the Suh- 
rawardiyya order, Sa‘d al-Din Hammiaya and Najm al-Din al-Razi (d. 654/ 
1256), shaykhs of the Kubrawiyya order and Avicennan philosopher and 
Shi‘i theologian, Nasir Din al-Tasi (d. 673/1274) and his disciple, Qutb al-Di 
n al-Shirazi (d. 710/1311). Qanawi, having been initiated into the Suhrawardi 
order, spent around 15 years with Kirmani, one of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s close 
companions. Qinawi used to say, “I have drunk milk from the breasts of two 
mothers,” referring to both Ibn al-‘Arabi and Kirmani. 

The role of the Fusits al-hikam as Ibn al-‘Arabi’s decisive work and vehicle 
through which his ideas spread cannot be overemphasized. Because of its 
importance, Ibn al-‘Arabi found it necessary to write a condensed version of 
the Fusis entitled Nagsh al-Fusiis (Engraving of the Fusis). In the Fusiis 
commentarial tradition, Qinawi’s al-Fukik fi asrar mustanadat hikam al- 
Fusis (The Unravelling of the Mysteries Behind the Wisdoms of the Fusiis) is 
the first commentary after Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own Nagsh al-Fusiis.°° The Fukiik 
is an explanation of the chapter headings of the Fuss rather than an 
exhaustive commentary, a task that would be undertaken by his student 
Mu ayyid al-Din al-Jandi. Qinawi describes Ibn al-‘Arabi’s most celebrated 
work in the following: 
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The Fusis al-hikam is one of the most precious distillations of our mas- 
ter’s works ... one of the seals of his writings and one of his last 
inspirations, flowing from the Muhammadan station and wellspring of 
the Essence and comprehensive Singularity. It came from the quintes- 
sence of the spiritual taste (dhawq) of our Prophet—peace be upon 
him—with regard to knowledge of God, and intimates the origin of the 
tastes specific to the saints (awliya’) and prophets mentioned therein, 
guiding each perceptive person to their quintessence ... and the spiritual 
perfection of each. 

There is no doubt that an awareness of the mysteries contained in a 
book of this stature whose source of knowledge is that Prophetic sta- 
tion ... is dependent upon realizing the spiritual inheritance of him who 
has tasted all of that, having opened and unveiled for him.® 


The Fukiik was Qtinawi’s last complete work, only to be followed by Sharh 
al-ahadith al-arba tniyya (Commentary on Forty Hadiths), which contains a 
commentary on only twenty-nine hadith. Other works include Ijaz al-bayan 
fi ta’wil umm al-Qur an (The Inimitability of Expression in the Hermeneutics 
of the Mother of the Qur’an), Ris@lat al-nusis fi tahgiq al-tawr al-makhsis 
(The Treatise of Texts in the Verification of the Distinguished Degree) and 
al-Risala al-murshidiya (The Epistle of Spiritual Guidance). 

Among his earliest students was ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilmisani (d. 690/1291) 
who had the manuscript of the Futiuhat recited to him by Qinawi. Tilmisani 
was also a student of Ibn al-‘Arabi and later became Qinawi’s closest com- 
panion after the Shaykh’s death. He is the author of Sharh asma@’ al-husna 
(Commentary on the Divine Names), commentaries on the Fusiis and ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar al-Niffari (d. 350/961) classic, Kitab al-Mawaqif (The Book of 
Standings).°’ He also wrote a commentary on ‘Abdallah Ansari’s Manazil al- 
sa irin (The Stations of the Wayfarers), the consummate manual of spiritual 
wayfaring.® Both Tilmisani and Kashani wrote commentaries on this work, 
attesting to the fact that the earliest circle of students was as immersed in 
spiritual wayfaring as they were in intellectual pursuits and philosophical 
expositions. Sufism is first and foremost a spiritual path, then an academic 
discipline that lends itself to philosophical meditations as evidenced by the 
writings of its founders. Contrasting Ibn al-‘Arabi with Qinawi, Tilmisani 
says, “My first shaykh was a philosophizing spiritualist (mutarawhin muta- 
falsif) and my second was a spiritualizing philosopher (faylasuf mutara- 
whin).”® Qinawi’s style was decidedly philosophical, reinforced by the fact 
that he held a philosophical correspondence with Nasir al-Din Tisi, the 
foremost Peripatetic philosopher of the time and the reviver of Ibn Sina’s 
works through his commentary on the Isharat wa-l-tanbihat.” 

Qiinawi’s circle also included Sa‘ad al-Din Farghani’’ who attended his 
lectures on Ibn al-Farid’s poem, Ta@’ivyah or Nazm al-suluk (Poem of the 
Way). ‘Umar b. al-Farid (d. 632/1235) was one of the greatest Sufi poets of 
the Arabic language. He was a contemporary of Ibn al-‘Arabi who lived in 
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Cairo. Chittick notes that Ibn al-Farid’s Ta ’iyyah and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fusixs 
symbolize two tendencies within Sufism: the ecstatic and poetical and the 
philosophical and intellectual.’* Farghani was inspired to write a commen- 
tary on it in Persian entitled Mashariq al-darari (The Rising of Radiant 
Stars) to which Qtinawi wrote a foreword. Then he rewrote this work in 
Arabic as Muntaha-l-madarik (The Furthest Perceptions). Remarking on its 
prolegomenon (muqaddima),’* Jami says, “It is the clearest treatise on eso- 
teric science ever written.”’* The other important student is Persian poet 
Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi, the author of Lama ‘Gt (Divine Flashes), a sublime work 
of Persian literature inspired by Qinawi’s lectures and the subject of Jami’s 
commentary Ashi’at al-lama ‘at (Rays from the Flashes).’° ‘Iraqi was also a 
devotee of Jalal al-Din Rimi while in Konya, attending his music and poetry 
sessions, and about whom he said, “No one ever understood him as he 
should have been understood. He came into this world a stranger and left it a 
stranger!”’° 


Mu ayyid al-Din al-Jandi 


Mu ayyid al-Din al-Jandi, the foremost of Qtnawi’s students was the first to 
author a full-length commentary on the Fusis al-hikam. Born in the town of 
Jand in Khurasan, he departed his hometown to become a disciple of 
Qunawi for a period of ten years. Jandi’s brief autobiographical account 
shows the reverence with which he held his master and the types of spiritual 
exertions he performed on the path: 


Wherefore, having relinquished all my worldly ties, I crossed the sea with 
the intention of performing the pilgrimage, until finally God provided 
me with the companionship of Shaykh Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. Ishaq 
b. Yusuf, who was the perfect man of his age, the pole of poles of the 
time, and the khalifa of the seal of Muhammadan sainthood. For ten 
years in his service, I spent most of my time in spiritual retreats, forty- 
day vigils and disciplines, until fibnally the true spiritual opening and the 
unequivocal good tidings were achieved through the blessed influence of 
the Shaykh — may God be pleased with him.”” 


After his master’s death, Jandi went to Baghdad and assumed the role of his 
successor. Jandi wrote in both Arabic and Persian and eight of his works 
have survived. He claims to have received the meaning of the Fusiis from 
Qinawi by way of instantaneous spiritual transmission, in the same way that 
Qiinawi had received it from Ibn al-‘Arabi.’* He says: 


Shaykh Sadr al-Din — may God sanctify his secret — elucidated for me 
the opening (khutba) of the Fusiis, and while he was doing so the signs of 
an arrival from the Unseen (al-ghayb) appeared upon him, the effect of 
which then pervaded me both inwardly and outwardly ... At that 
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moment he exercised a mysterious influence within me, by virtue of his 
theurgy (tasarruf), such that God thereby granted me an immediate 
understanding of all that is contained within the entire book, simply 
through this elucidation of the khutba. Realising that this was the case, 
the Shaykh told me that he too had asked his master — the author of the 
Fustis, may God be pleased with him — to expound to him its secrets, 
and that while he was explaining to him the khutba he exerted a won- 
drous influence within him, by virtue of his theurgy, such that he thereby 
grasped all that the book contained.” 


Jandi’s commentary is replete with philosophical expositions and less con- 
cerned with explaining terminology, a task which would be undertaken by his 
illustrious student, ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani. He also wrote Nafhat al-rith 
wa tuhfat al-futiuh (The Breeze of the Spirit and the Gift of Openings) on 
practical wayfaring.®° 


‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani* 


‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani, one of the most prolific scholars of this tradi- 
tion, was a student of Jandi and teacher of Qaysari. Not much is known 
about his early life, although we do know that before meeting Jandi he stu- 
died with two Sufi masters, one of Twelver Shi‘a affiliation, “Abdallah al- 
‘Alawi (d. 685/1285) and a Sunni Sufi of the Suhrawardiyya, ‘Abd al-Samad 
Natanzi (d. 699/1299).°* 

He left an indelible imprint on the school Ibn al-‘Arabi with his Jstilahat 
al-siifiyya (Sufi Terminology),** which he later expanded as Lata’if al-a ‘lam fi 
isharat ahl al-ilham (Subtleties of Nomenclature in the Allusions of the 
People of Inspiration). An essential contribution to the field of lexico- 
graphy,** it defined technical terms of Sufism and systematized Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
metaphysics. Ibn al-‘Arabi was the first to pen a work on Sufi terminology in 
his Kitab istilah al-siifiyya.®° Thereafter, Kashani wrote his work for “the 
scholars of the traditional and intellectual sciences [who] did not recognize” 
the technical terms of Sufism.*° Morris notes that Kashani wrote on Sufism 
principally for mystically inclined intellectuals and scholars trained in the 
Avicennan philosophical tradition. By adopting a philosophical approach, 
KAashani made his dictionary an intellectual commentary on Sufi vocabulary 
for non-Sufis.*’ Following in Kashani’s footsteps, ‘Ali b. Muhammad Sharif 
al-Jurjani’s (d. 816/1413) Kitab al-ta rifat, was the most important work in 
this genre. 

K4shani also wrote an important Sufi exegesis of the Qur’an, al-Ta ’wilat 
al-Qur’an, published as Tafsir Ibn al-‘Arabi. The salient aspect of this eso- 
teric reading of the Qur’an is the correspondence between the outward and 
the inward, or the signs on the “horizons” and in the “souls.”** For every 
external reality in the macrocosm, there is a corresponding reality in the 
human microcosm. Kashani’s concern with matters of wayfaring is evident in 
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his Ta wilat but came to full fruition in his commentary on Ansari’s Manazil 
al-sa’irin. This is because without wayfaring and attaining spiritual insight 
one will hardly grasp the realities being discussed. So long as they remain as 
concepts, they are veils for true understanding. He also composed a work on 
praxis and spiritual chivalry entitled Tuhfat al-ikhwan fi khasais al-fityan 
(A Gift for the Brethren on the Characteristics of the Chivalrous).*? 

His commentary on the Fusis al-hikam, written thirty or forty years 
after Jandi’s, owes much to Jandi and Qinawi’s commentaries, yet unlike 
his teacher’s, this work emphasizes terminology. Thus, it is one of the 
most systematic, precise and foundational texts in the Fusiis commentarial 
tradition. 


Dawid al-Qaysari 


Dawid al-Qaysari’s writings are some of the clearest and most precise expo- 
sitions of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings and the school of philosophical Sufism. 
Qaysari was born in the central Anatolian town of Kayseri (Qaysariyya), 
present-day Turkey, around 660/1260 and died in 751/1350. Qaysari’s early 
education was in Kayseri and after having spent several years in Egypt, he 
returned to Asia Minor and studied at the Tokat-Niksar Nizamiyyah school 
under Muhammad b. Sartak al-Mardaghi, a student of Nasir al-Din Tutsi. He 
was proficient in Avicennan philosophy, having studied Hellenistic philoso- 
phy and mathematics. In Sufism, he was a disciple of ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
Kashani in Kashan, with whom he studied Fusis al-hikam, his spiritual 
preceptor on the path (tariga).”° 

Zayn al-Din Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ra ‘if al-Munawi (d. 1031/1621) mentions 
him in his Irgham awliya’ al-shaytan bi dhikr manaqib awliya’ al-Rahman as 
follows: 


[Dawtd al-Qaysari was] the scholar given to religious devotion (al- ‘Glim 
al-‘abid), the ascetic Sufi who used to partake in spiritual struggle (al- 
zahid al-sufi al-mujahid). He studied the religious disciplines in his 
hometown and then went to Egypt and studied the three religious dis- 
ciplines with the scholars versed in them. He studied intensely and 
became accomplished in the intellectual disciplines (wa bara ‘a fi-l-funiin 
al-‘agliyya). Then he occupied himself with Sufism, excelling in and 
mastering it and devoting himself to writing about it. He commented 
upon the Fusis and attached an introduction to it in which he finely 
explains the principles of Sufism. Sultan Awrkhan b. ‘Uthman [Orkhan 
Ghazi] built a religious school for him in the town of Iznik, which was 
the first one built in the Ottoman Empire. He died in the eighth century 
[AH]. 


In 1336, Sultan Orkhan Ghazi (d. 761/1360) appointed Qaysari to direct the 
first Ottoman school system, a post he served until his death in 1350.” 
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Because of this academic and political appointment, he was instrumental in 
the dissemination of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings throughout the Ottoman 
Empire. He also had an impact on the Ottoman scholar, Hamza Fanari 
(d. 834/1431). In his History of the Ottoman Empire, Stanford Shaw notes, 
“The transition between the older Arab traditions and those developed under 
the Ottomans was provided by Davud-i Kayseri (d. 1350) and Molla Fanari 
(d. 1431).”?? 

With respect to the Fusis commentarial tradition, Qaysari’s commen- 
tary, Sharh fusis al-hikam, whose complete title is Matla‘ khusits al-kilam 
fi sharh ma ‘ani fusiis al-hikam.™ represents the third in a direct line going 
back to Ibn al-‘Arabi through Kashani, Jandi and Qtinawi, synthesizing 
the views of his predecessors. Chittick notes that Qaysari’s commentary 
seems to have been the most influential in the eastern lands of Islam from 
the fourteenth century onwards.”° The late Jalal al-Din Ashtiyani (d. 1426/ 
2005), a famous Iranian scholar of philosophy and mysticism wrote a 
lengthy commentary on the Mugaddima alone entitled Sharh-i mugqaddima- 
yi Qaysari bar fuss al-hikam. He writes in his introduction, “We have 
compared Qaysari’s commentary with those of other commentators and 
found Qaysari’s to be the best in many respects, even if Kashani’s is more 
profound.””© The highlight of this commentary is that the Mugaddima 
stands on its own as an independent work and has thus become the 
subject of careful study. If the Futihat contains the entirety of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s metaphysics which is distilled in the Fusis, then Qaysari’s 
Mugqaddima can be read not just as a précis of the Fusus but as a sum- 
mary of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrine. Ashtiyani maintains that the Mugaddima 
is the best of Qaysari’s writings.?’ For this reason, the Mugaddima has 
become a seminal text studied in the traditional learning centers as well as 
in private circles. 

In the opening paragraph of the Mugaddima, Qaysari acknowledges that 
he experienced visionary states. He also relates that while he was studying the 
Fusiis with Kashani, he became the recipient of divine assistance. He says in 
the preface: 


God had granted me an understanding of meanings possessing brilliant 
luminosity and inspired me of significances containing lofty mysteries. 
He showed me in my inner secret a bearer of good tidings who would 
lead me to my gnosis of this book. I was singled out among my compa- 
nions to have received knowledge and acquire meanings without prior 
reflection and learning. It was assistance from God, the Generous, and a 
grace from the merciful Lord because He affirms by His support 
whomever He wills from among His servants, forging success in the 
mystery of his origin and return. 


On the importance of his role in the commentarial tradition, Tim Winter 
notes, 
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Qaysari is significant in that he extends certain shifts in the exegetic 
treatment of Ibn al-‘Arabi. Qinawi had already sought to present the 
Andalusian master as a systematic thinker, incorporating peripatetic and 
kalam discussions of ontology, and Qaysari continues this, attempting to 
use kalam vocabulary where he could, and devoting particular attention 
to unravelling difficult cruxes which might confuse readers or distract 
them from contemplating the overall coherence of the system.”® 


The Structure of This Study 


An annotated translation of the Mugaddima has been published as a parallel 
Arabic-English text, The Horizons of Being: The Metaphysics of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi in the Mugaddimat al-Qaysari.’? Even though it is an introductory 
text, it was written for a readership already well-versed in the philosophical 
and theological debates of the time. While the annotations attempt to define 
key terms and concepts of this school, the present work hopes to give a 
similar introduction to the subject in a more readable format, yet still 
addressing the main themes in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s oeuvre. In fact, the present 
work was first conceived as a commentary on my translation of the Mugad- 
dima and later reworked into an independent text. So, if the reader, while 
comparing the two works, encounters some repetition of material or quotes, 
it is because both were born out of the same project, and thus it was 
appropriate to include them in both places. 

Pedagogically speaking, it is not uncommon to revisit a text like the Fusius 
al-hikam raultiple times with the assistance of various commentaries, since 
each successive pass reveals new insights and different shades of meaning. 
This is why each generation of scholars, beginning with Qinawi, attempted 
to write a commentary on the Fusiis, each work corresponding to new divine 
manifestations and personal insights. Qaysari’s definition of Sufism is as 
follows: 


The subject of this discipline is the unitary Essence, eternal qualities, 
everlasting attributes, the emergence of multiplicity from God’s unitary 
Essence and its return to the Essence. Furthermore, it discusses the 
manifestation of the divine names, the methodology of wayfaring of 
God’s folk, their practices and disciplines, the outcome of their efforts, 
and the result of their actions. Thus, it can be said that the subject of this 
discipline is God, Almighty, and His relation to His creation. 

The principles of this discipline consist of the divine names and attri- 
butes. They can be divided into three types, names of the Essence, names 
of the Attributes and names of the Acts. The names of the Essence are 
those that refer to the Essence of God since their governance is com- 
prehensive, such that other names are subsumed under them. The Attri- 
butes of Life, Knowledge, Power, Will, Light, Oneness, Necessity, and 
others, fall under this category. 
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They are the names of the Essence because contemplating their unity 
with the Essence does not necessitate either contemplating the other 
names or creation. They refer to the degree of Singularity (a/-ahadiyya), 
which excludes any kind of multiplicity, and do not take into consideration 
their referents. 

Some of the names of the Essence possess individuation (a/-ta ‘ayyun) 
but are witnessed from behind a veil for the virtuous. While the foremost 
of the wayfarers and perfect gnostics witness them without any veils 
whatsoever. Some names of the Essence are not individuated and hidden 
in the Unseen, as mentioned by the Prophet, “O God, I ask you by the 
names which You have named Yourself, revealed in the Book and taught 
to Your servants, or have reserved for Yourself in the knowledge of the 
Unseen.”!°° 


Since this work is largely based on the Muqaddimat al-Qaysari in sequence 
and content, it can be read as a commentary on its main themes. Besides the 
earliest masters mentioned above, this study will also invoke the writings of 
some key figures in the school of philosophical Sufism, particularly, Sayyid 
Haydar Amuli and ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami. 

The first chapter discusses ontology: Being qua Being, privative and posi- 
tive properties of Being, necessity, contingency and impossibility and the 
divine Being which the Sufis refer to as al-Hagq. Since the doctrine of the 
“Oneness of Being” (wahdat al-wujiid) is attributed to the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
this chapter discusses divine unity, the divine attributes, transcendence and 
Immanence, and the universal degrees of Being. 

The second chapter explores the divine names, their divisions, positive and 
privative attributes, the names of Beauty and Majesty, the Mothers of the 
Names, the Keys of the Unseen and the names of the Essence, Attributes and 
Acts, the engendering of the names, the universal and the particular, and 
their dominion, governance and relationship with creation. These first two 
chapters are foundational insofar as Being and its manifestations are the 
primary concerns for the school of philosophical Sufism. 

Divine knowledge is among the first manifestations, which is the subject of 
the third chapter. This chapter investigates the essences in the divine knowl- 
edge called the Permanent Archetypes (al-a ‘yan al-thabita), the presence of 
the divine Essence in all things and the appearance of the macrocosmic levels 
of manifestation beginning with the First Intellect, the Pen and the Tablets. 

The fourth chapter explores some shared concepts between philosophy and 
Sufism on the origin of multiplicity. It also defines some key terms of this 
school, such as Expansive Being (al-wujiid al-munbasit), the First Engenderer 
(al-sadir al-awwal), the Outstretched Parchment (al-rigg al-manshur) and the 
Breath of the Merciful (al-nafas al-rahmani). 

The fifth chapter describes the five Universal Worlds or five divine Presences 
(al-hadarat al-ilahiyya al-khams), which refer to the principal degrees of 
Being. Ibn al-‘Arabi uses the term “presence” (hadra) to indicate that God is 
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present in every world. In this chapter we delve into one of the central con- 
cepts of his metaphysics, the Perfect Human (al-insan al-kamil), the fifth and 
comprehensive degree that contains all of the divine names, representing the 
entirety of existence. This concords with the Qur’anic concept of vicegerency 
about which God says, “I am going to place a vicegerent on the earth” 
(2:30). 

As we move further down the hierarchy of Being, in the sixth chapter, we 
find that the Imaginal World (al- ‘Glam al-mithal) is an isthmus between the 
worlds of matter and Intellect and is the vastest of the worlds. This topic also 
concerns dreams, visions, spiritual intuition (firasa), the Intermediary World 
(barzakh) and prepares the reader for the central topic on unveiling in the 
next chapter. 

The seventh chapter investigates Sufi epistemology, unveiling and its types. 
Unveiling (Aashf) technically signifies gaining awareness of that which is 
behind a curtain from among Unseen meanings and existential realities, 
through “finding” or witnessing, in meaning and in form.'®! This chapter 
describes the differences between unveiling and revelation, unveiling of form 
and unveiling of meaning, and those that are categorized in accordance with 
the theophany of the divine names to which they refer. 

The eighth chapter revisits the topic of human vicegerency, namely, the 
relationship between the Great Man (al-insan al-kabir), the Small Man 
(al-insan al-saghir), the Great World (al- ‘Glam al-kabir) and the Small World 
(al- ‘Glam al-saghir) to denote the macrocosm and microcosm, respectively. 
The human being is the mirror of God, the comprehensive isthmus between 
God and the World, and the very book of existence. This is because the 
human reality has particular manifestations in the world and summarized 
manifestations in the human world. Thus, “He who knows himself, knows 
his Lord.”! 

The ninth chapter discusses the existential circle in greater detail, which 
connects the Arc of Ascent (al-gaws al-su‘idi) and the Arc of Descent (al- 
gaws al-nuziih). The highest point on the circle is the First Intellect or the 
Muhammadan Reality and the lowest point is the corporeal human frame. 
Since the Muhammadan Reality is the manifestation of the name A//ah, its 
governance also extends in every realm and in every period, so it possesses 
lordship over every manifestation. Just as the name Allah lords over the rest 
of the divine names, the Muhammadan Reality lords over the forms of the 
worlds. This chapter also discusses the Pole (al-gutb), who is the axis of 
existence around whom the governance of the world revolves. 

The tenth chapter discusses the microcosm which is the Supreme Spirit, 
the first individuation in existence, possessing all the perfections of the 
Essence in the form of the names and attributes. In Sufi terminology, it is the 
first manifestation of all realities on the plane of Unity, also referred to as 
the First Intellect, the Muhammadan Reality, or the Muhammadan Light 
and the Pen, as mentioned in various hadith, “The first thing that God cre- 
ated was my light,”’°? and “The first thing that God created was the 
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Intellect,”' and “The first thing that God created was my spirit.”'°° This 
chapter gives one of the most compelling descriptions of the human spiritual 
constitution, defining the spirit (rh), soul (nafs), heart (galb), intellect (‘aq/), 
breast (sadr), inner heart (fu’G@d), mystery (sirr) and hidden (khafi). 

The eleventh chapter discusses the realities of prophethood and sainthood 
(wilaya). Sainthood is the inner aspect of prophethood since wilaya is a uni- 
versal reality of the divine Essence, the source of manifestation and the 
origin of individuation. The contrary properties of the names of Beauty and 
Majesty give rise to the multiplicity that is present in every realm. The origin 
of conflict is the necessity of each divine name to seek the realization of its 
intrinsic properties, governance and period. Thus, the true prophet is the 
eternal Pole of existence that guides and brings all things to their ontological 
perfection. 

The twelfth chapter describes the Day of Resurrection through the gov- 
ernance of some divine names over others. It is the Spirit’s return, the true 
manifestation of divine unity and the removal of veils. Since all things pos- 
sess form and meaning, or external form and inward reality, everything will 
appear in its true form. The Resurrection is thus characterized by the 
removal of the dense veil of corporeal matter, which is the lowest ontological 
realm. 


Notes on Methodology and Translation 


Philosophical Sufism has produced a vast and comprehensive body of work. 
William Chittick’s bibliographies in The Sufi Path of Knowledge'°® and The 
Self-disclosure of God.'°’ as well as studies found in the Journal of the 
Muhyiddin Ibn Arabi Society attest to the voluminous scholarship on Ibn al- 
‘Arabi. Since it is impossible to encapsulate all the teachings in a single 
volume, this book introduces the foundational themes that one will encounter 
when reading Ibn al-‘Arabi and his commentators. Though the basis of the 
work is Qaysari’s Mugaddima, I have introduced several other key figures to 
give a broader perspective and a sense of the commentarial tradition. One 
must see the commentators as the fruits of a single tree, or different lamps lit 
from a single flame. This is because it is first a spiritual tradition, then an 
intellectual one. The spiritual aspect transcends time and place, as one might 
become a disciple of a master in the spiritual realms but separated from him 
by several centuries. The major figures mentioned in this book were all great 
scholars, if not sages and saints, and for that reason alone, their works 
deserve to be studied. 

Translated terms are consistent with those in my edition of the Muqaddi- 
mat al-Qaysari. However, subtleties of the Arabic or Persian language are 
often lost in translation, becoming magnified when speaking about topics 
that are esoteric in nature, to which the Sufis refer as allusions (isharat), 
secrets (asrar) and realities (haqa’iq). According to the Sufis, mastering lan- 
guage must be accompanied by spiritual literacy, which is the language of 
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gnosis and the heart. Experiencing spiritual states or witnessing realities from 
the Unseen without understanding will hardly lead a person on the path to 
God. Spiritual literacy, therefore, is being able to read and understand the 
signs in existence and in the soul to safely move forward on the spiritual 
journey. For the Sufi, this occurs under the aegis of divine guidance, training 
from the shaykh and fraternity with companions, but most of all, reflecting 
upon God’s signs. Though these are practical matters of wayfaring and the 
focus of this volume is theory, they are mentioned here because practice 
informs theory and understanding. Thus, the knowledge and practice of 
Sufism are like the two wings of a bird. 

There are certain terms which, if understood, are keys to the whole dis- 
cipline, such as zuhur, which means manifestation and taja/lli which means 
disclosure and display, as in the Qur’anic verse, “By the Sun, and its bright- 
ness, and the moon when it follows it, and by the day when it reveals it” 
(91:1-3) and “When his Lord revealed Himself to the mountain, He made it 
crumble” (7:143). The Arabic form of the word yatajalla denotes reflexivity 
and means self-disclosure.'°* The difference between zuhir and tajalli is that 
the latter is a more immediate divine self-disclosure and zuhur is a general 
and stable form of manifestation implicit in the structure of Being. The terms 
mazhar and majla are “nouns of place” and thus denote the “loci” of mani- 
festation and divine self-disclosure. Because the locus and the One who 
manifests in it are distinct concepts theoretically but refer to a single thing in 
reality, the term mazhar is translated as manifestation, in most cases, rather 
than as “locus of manifestation.” I have translated tajalfi as “theophany” 
throughout, as Chodkiewicz has done, although Chittick renders it as 
self-disclosure. 

The term tanazzul refers to the descending degrees of divine manifestation. 
Related words are inza@/ which indicates an instantaneous descent, and tanzil 
which is gradual, particularly in the context of the Qur’an’s revelation. 
Manifestation is the key concept in Sufism, in the same way that causality is 
the key concept in science. For example, when Imam ‘Ali says, “God is in all 
things but not mixed within them,” the rational mind cannot grasp such a 
statement that requires one to embrace both sides of a contradiction. The 
concept, however, can be explained through the term tajalli, where something 
reveals itself in something else, like a mirror reflecting an image without 
physically containing it. The image is simultaneously in the mirror and not in 
the mirror. One who contemplates this metaphor will be able to grasp the 
subtleties of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thought with respect to Being and _ its 
manifestations. 

Thus, spiritual literacy at the highest level is reading the majali, or self- 
disclosures of the divine names on the plane of the heart. The intellect then 
translates that into concepts and words, and through this interaction between 
the heart and intellect, one knows and understands. Thus, the true metho- 
dology in reading a Sufi text or ‘irfan'°” is the existential reading that occurs 
in the heart. 
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I have translated the term ta‘ayyun as individuation, not entification as 
Chittick and others have done. Ta‘ayyun, is derived from the Arabic word 
‘ayn, which can mean thing, entity, identity, essence, quiddity, eye, spring, 
spy and self. Ta ‘ayyun is the particularization of the Essence in its descend- 
ing degrees. In other words, the planes of Being are the successive particu- 
larizations and individuations of the Essence, even if the Essence qua Essence 
is absolute and undetermined. Thus, ta ‘ayyun is any type of specification or 
individuation, not only that of entities. There is some debate concerning the 
correct translation of the term al-a‘yan al-thabita. Izutsu translates it as 
“Permanent Archetypes” and Chittick, in his earlier works, translated it as 
“immutable entities” then settled on the term “fixed entities.” These are all 
closely related ideas, but the term thabita refers to the permanence of realities 
in the divine knowledge. I have used the word “entity” to denote a thing that 
is either existent, individuated or formed, even if it can mean essence and 
quiddity. Ibn al-‘Arabi says, 


The a ‘yan are essentially characterized by non-existence (‘adam). Surely 
they are permanently subsistent (thabita), but they are permanently 
subsistent only in a state of non-existence; they have not even smelled the 
fragrance of existence. Thus, they remain eternally in that state despite 
the multiplicity of the forms which they manifest in the existing things.''° 


Qaysarl comments, “The a ‘yan al-thabita are the forms of the divine names 
and that they are the realities of external entities. In the former, they are like 
bodies for spirits, and in the latter, they are like spirits for bodies.”''! Since 
the a‘yan al-thabita have a very specific signification in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doc- 
trine, I have chosen the term “Archetype” to distinguish it from essence 
(dhat), reality (haqiga) and entity (mawjid). Nevertheless, finding the perfect 
translation of this term is a matter of semantics since its true nature, 
according to Qaysari, is fathomed only by those who have attained the 
highest level of unveiling, “One who witnesses the Permanent Archetypes on 
the plane of divine knowledge possesses the highest station of all.”!!* Fur- 
thermore, “ultimate gnosis is the admission of inadequacy and deficiency, 
knowing that everything returns to Him and that He is the Omniscient, the 
Aware.” 


Notes 


1 The Prophet said, “In the body there is piece of flesh which, if it is sound, the 
entire body is sound, and if it is corrupt, the entire body is corrupt. Truly, it is 
the heart!” Muhammad Bukhari, Sahih al-Bukhari, ed. M.D. al-Bugha 
(Damascus, 1987), no. 52. 

2 “A state (hal) is that which enters upon the heart purely as a bestowal, without 
exertion or bringing it upon oneself, such as sorrow, fear, expansion, contrac- 
tion, or tasting. It disappears when the attributes of the soul become manifest, 
whether or not it is followed by a similar state later. When it becomes 
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permanent and thus a disposition (malaka), then it is called a station (maqam).” 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani, Istilahat al-siifiyya (Cairo, 1992), 21. 

“Unveiling is gaining awareness of matters concerning the Unseen and the 
verities of things that are customarily behind the veil.” ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Jurjani, Kitab al-ta rifat (Beirut, 2003), 151. 

This triad was echoed by Ottoman scholar Hamza al-Fanari (d. 834/1431), “The 
purpose of shari‘a is to prepare Muslims for tariqa, which in turn exists to lead 
them on to haqiqa.” Hamza Fanari, ‘Ayn al-a‘yan tafsir al-Fatiha (Istanbul, 
1908), 27, cited in Tim Winter, “Ibn Kemal on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Hagiology” in 
Sufism and Theology, ed. A. Shihadeh (Edinburgh, 2007), 140. 

It is narrated from the Prophet, “Shari ‘a is my word, fariga my actions and haqi 
qa my states; gnosis my capital, intelligence the source of my religion, love my 
foundation, yearning my mount, fear my friend, forbearance my weapon, 
knowledge my companion, reliance [on God] my cloak, contentment my treas- 
ure, truthfulness my abode, certainty my shelter, and poverty my honor, which 
sets me above all other Prophets and messengers.” Haydar Amuli, Asrar al-shari 
‘a wa anwar al-tariqa, ed. M. Bidarfar (Qum, 2003), 21; Ibn Abi Jumhir Ahsa’i, 
‘Awali al-la “ali, ed. M. ‘Iraqi (Qum, 1985), 4:124. 

Intellect according to the Sufis includes concepts such as the Supreme Spirit, 
The Muhammadan Reality, the Pen and other concepts, referring to the hadith 
“The first thing God created was the Intellect.” A discussion of the Intellect 
appears in various chapters of this book. 

The term originates from the Greek word aepiaatntiKds (peripatétikos), which 
means “walking up and down.” 

See Seyyed Hossein Nasr and Oliver Leaman, History of Islamic Philosophy 
(London, 1996); Seyyed Hossein Nasr and Amin Aminrazavi, An Anthology of 
Philosophy in Persia: From the School of Illumination to Philosophical Mysticism, 
vol. 4 (London, 2012). 

Sufism is also known by the term ‘irfan which is derived from the Arabic 
ma rifa, denoting deep understanding or esoteric knowledge. The term ‘rfan 
relates to the knowledge of God and the perception of divine realities, and is 
more precise than the term Sufism, which is often associated with certain his- 
torical and cultural phenomena. The terms ma‘rifa and ‘Grif refer to esoteric 
knowledge or the gnosis of God, and the Grif (pl. ‘urafa) is the one who pos- 
sesses ma Tifa. They are also referred to as God’s folk (ah/ Allah) and the Group 
(ta ifa). 

Sunna refers to the traditions and practices of the Prophet Muhammad, whereas 
hadith refers to the verbally transmitted recorded teachings, deeds and sayings. 
One of the most influential thinkers in Islamic history, Ghazali brought Sufism 
into Sunni orthodoxy in his attempt to reconcile the esoteric and exoteric 
dimensions of Islam. He also leveled a major critique against Peripatetic philo- 
sophy in his Tahafut al-falasifa (The Incoherence of the Philosophers). His 
Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din (The Revival of the Sciences of Religion) still remains as the 
consummate work on ethics and religious life. 

Farabi was a philosopher, polymath and practicing Sufi who contributed to 
virtually every discipline of Islamic learning. Nasr writes, “He was a practising 
Sufi and the spirit of Sufism runs throughout his works. He was also one of the 
foremost medieval theoreticians of music and some of his musical works have 
survived in the rites of Sufi brotherhoods, especially those in Anatolia, until 
modern times.” Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam (Cambridge, 1987), 47. 
See Shams Inati, Jbn Sina and Mysticism (London, 1996); Henry Corbin, Avicenna 
and the Visionary Recital (Princeton, 1960). 

See Nadel El-Bizri, Epistles of the Brethren of Purity: The Ikhwan al-Safa’ and 
their Rasa’il (Oxford, 2008); Ian Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists: An Introduction 
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to the Thought of the Brethren of Purity (Ikhwan al-Safa’) (London, 2002); 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines 
(Albany, 1993). 

See Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, Hikmat al-ishraq, trans. J. Walbridge and H. 
Ziai, The Philosophy of Illumination (Provo, 1999). 

He was later given the title Sadr al-Mutaallihin, the “foremost of the 
theosophers.” 

See Ibrahim Kalin, “An Annotated Bibliography of the Works of Mulla Sadra 
with a Brief Account of His Life,” Islamic Studies 42/ 1 (2003): 21-62; Sayeh 
Meisami, Mulla Sadra (London, 2013); Ibrahim Kalin, Mulla Sadra (Oxford, 
2014); Mohammed Rustom, The Triumph of Mercy: Philosophy and Scripture in 
Mulla Sadra (Albany, 2012); Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Sadr al-Din Shirazi and his 
Transcendent Theosophy (Tehran, 1997). 

Mulla Sadra’s school, popularized by his student Mulla Hadi Sabzawari (d. 
1289/1873) is still the dominant school of philosophy in Iran today. 

See Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill, 1975); 
See William Chittick, “Sufism” in The Cambridge Handbook of Western Mysti- 
cism and Esotericism (New York, 2016), 83; Reynold Nicholson, “A Historical 
Enquiry Concerning the Origin and Development of Sufism with a List of 
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1 Ontology 


The timeless question of existence forms the basis of every other inquiry: 
What is the nature of Being and how do we come to know it?’ The starting 
point is to study Being itself before investigating the existence of God, His 
attributes, creation, the human being, the macrocosm and the microcosm, 
and so on. We must first ask what Being is, in and of itself, and why it is 
necessary to examine it. Let us begin by answering the second question first. 
Pondering the nature of Being is not only the work of philosophers and 
metaphysicians, but intrinsic to every human. At one time or another, we all 
wish to know the meaning of existence and our place within it. One might 
ask, how did I come to be and where am I going? What is the purpose of 
life and is there something beyond it? These are all existential questions that 
we ask ourselves, consciously or not. The questions as well as the answers are 
already within us and come to light in moments of reflection or inspiration. 
The quest to know reality is built into the very fabric of our consciousness, it 
underlies our humanness and separates us from the animals. 

Understanding the nature of Being will also help us understand specific 
existents, such as language or music, or love and justice, or any other mate- 
rial or abstract reality. But knowledge of general Being is prior and more 
valuable than the knowledge of specific existents as the late philosopher Jalal 
al-Din Ashtiyani explains: 


The nobility and value of any discipline is in proportion to its compre- 
hensiveness. Any discipline that sets the foundation and principles of 
another is considered more valuable and nobler, since the subject of the 
lesser discipline is based on the principles and arguments set forth in the 
higher. That is why philosophy, which discusses the very nature of exis- 
tence, is considered a nobler discipline than mathematics, which dis- 
cusses quantities, which are essential accidents of existence. Similarly, the 
science of music is considered dependent and subsidiary to the science of 
mathematics.” 


This type of classification of knowledge is foundational in both scholastic 
and spiritual traditions.* 
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Since the subject of Being forms the basis of every other discipline, phi- 
losophical Sufism is grounded in an ontology that also encompasses the 
fundamental issues concerning divine unity, God’s attributes and His rela- 
tion to the world. Because the ontology of mysticism is not clearly under- 
stood, Sufi doctrines are often misrepresented as people fail to grasp 
complex ideas such as divine manifestations, unity within multiplicity or 
the concept of attainment and annihilation. Indeed, without understanding 
the very nature of Being, it is not possible to probe into secondary matters 
such as the existence of the soul and its perfection, God’s immanence and 
transcendence and eschatological matters. Philosophical Sufism also 
describes the manifestation of the divine names as it relates to the metho- 
dology and practices of wayfaring of the people of God. Thus, under- 
standing God and His attributes is a prerequisite for understanding the 
method of wayfaring and its corollaries. 

Let us now turn our attention to pure Being, without reference to the 
existence of something else. When viewed in this way, it is called absolute 
existence, or Being qua Being. It does not refer to creation, the universe or 
mental existence but Being, in and of itself. Qaysari writes: 


Know that Being qua Being is neither external existence nor mental, 
since each one is a type of existence. Being itself is not conditioned nor is 
it restricted by either absoluteness or restriction. It is neither a universal 
nor a particular, nor categorized by generality or particularity. It is one, 
but not with a oneness superadded to its Essence, nor a multiplicity [...] 

Being has neither contrary nor like. Since contrary and like are two 
existents that are either opposed to each other or are equal to each other. 
Being, on the other hand, is different from all realities, because the exis- 
tence of their opposite and the realization of their like is utterly separate 
from it [...] 

There is nothing intermediate between Being and non-being, just as 
there is absolutely nothing intermediate between an existent thing and a 
non-existent thing.* 


Being and Reality (al-haqq) 


For the Sufis, the concept of Being (wujiid) is inseparable from God. They 
use the term, a/-hagq, which means truth and reality and is also one of God’s 
attributes. Philosophically, it is more convenient to speak about God as the 
absolute Being (wujiid) and the ultimate Reality (a/-haqq) or the Real. This is 
because the name Allah. the proper name for God in Arabic, has religious 
connotations, especially in the context of Abrahamic monotheism. When we 
apply greater philosophical rigor, we come to understand that Being is a 
more universal concept than traditional notions about God.° It enables us to 
speak philosophically about the nature of existence, divinity, creation, time, 
the human being and God’s relation to the world. 


32 Ontology 


The term wujiid comes from the Arabic root letters w-j-d which denotes 
both “existing” and “finding.” This double meaning is significant since exis- 
tence is something that is to be found, or that which if found, exists. The 
Arabic word conveniently links the complementary disciplines of ontology 
and epistemology, since one who seeks God is seeking His Being, and thus 
the seeker’s knowing is his becoming. In other words, true knowledge, or 
“finding,” is the transformation of the self in “being.” 

The term al-haqq reflects a particular orientation, and this is the aspect of 
reality and truth.’ There are numerous meanings of the term al-haqq that 
includes truth, reality, fact, rightness, the established, the necessary; its 
opposite is falsehood. Since it is one of the epithets of God, it expresses that 
He is the sole reality, the truth, the established, the necessary, and one whose 
existence and reality are proven to be true.® It also refers to absolute Being,” 
the divine Essence,'° or that through which all things are known, so one who 
obtains awareness of God distinguishes between the real, and the false and 
illusory. 

The Prophet was asked from which thing did he come to know God. He 
replied, “I came to know God by God and I came to know things through 
God,”!' or as Imam ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 40/661) said, “I did not come to 
know God through the Prophet, but I came to know the Prophet through 
God.”'* One does not know God through the contingent, since things are 
known through likes and opposites. Since God does not have a like or 
opposite, He cannot be known through them. 

The real opposes the illusory and truth opposes falsehood. Since God is 
the real, the established and the necessary, the Sufis have used the term a/- 
haqq to prevent any attribution of contingency to the Necessary Being, who 
is the sole reality. Furthermore, since al-haqq, refers to Being, when the Sufi 
perceives the realities of existence, he has discovered God in those aspects. 


Privative Properties of Being 


Privative properties are negative propositions that cannot be posited about 
Being. When we conceptualize Being unconditionally, it is neither external 
existence nor mental, since both of these types of existence are the manifes- 
tations of Being. External existence is in contrast to mental existence, 
although in another sense, it is a general category that includes mental exis- 
tence since it occurs in the mind of the perceiver. It is different from external 
existence in the specific sense since it does not possess the effects of the latter. 
For example, a person may conceive of the concept of fire without experiencing 
some of its effects such as heat. 

Furthermore, we cannot apply the condition of absoluteness or restriction 
to Being qua Being because both absoluteness and restriction are conditions. 
In theological terms, Being qua Being is the unknowable Essence of God, 
and that which is unknowable cannot be defined. Imam ‘Ali describes God 
in light of this transcendence:!* 
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He who places conditions on Him does not posit His oneness, he who 
likens Him does not grasp His reality, he who compares Him is not 
referring to Him, he who indicates and imagines Him does not posit His 
perfection.'* 

Whoever ascribes an attribute to God, the Glorified, has associated 
Him [with another], and whoever associates Him [with another], has 
regarded Him as two, and whoever regards Him as two has divided 
Him, and whoever divides Him has misunderstood Him; and whoever 
misunderstands Him has indicated Him; and whoever indicates Him 
has posited limitations for Him; and whoever posits limitations for 
Him has numbered Him; and whoever asks “What is He in?” con- 
sidered Him contained, and whoever asks “What is He upon?” deems 
Him isolated.'° 


As mentioned, this is referring to the divine Essence, which is beyond the 
limitation of attributes and conditions. Being transcends and precedes the 
existence of its own manifestations, as the Prophet said, “God was, and 
nothing else was with Him.”!° However, according to scripture, we do know 
that God possesses attributes.'’ These attributes, as we will see in the next 
chapter, are not superadded to the divine Essence, since knowledge, power, 
life, and other attributes are not distinct realities from the reality of the 
Essence. 

Essential Being has neither attachment, individuation nor name. Uni- 
versality or particularity cannot be applied to Being qua Being but only to its 
manifestations. Only when Being is manifested does it become external, 
mental, universal or particular, unitary or multiple, in accordance with the 
respective plane of manifestation. Being qua Being is independent of all 
manifestations whereas the divine names necessitate their loci in order to 
become manifest. For example, if it were not for the things upon which 
divine power could be exercised, the attribute of power would be mean- 
ingless. The same is true for other attributes that derive their meaning from 
their referents. We will return to this point in the next chapter. 

Philosophers distinguish between Being and quiddity (mahiyya). Quiddity 
refers to the essence or defining aspect of a thing.'* The mind distinguishes 
between the existence of a thing and its essence, that is, its actual existence, 
the defining features extrapolated from its actual existence. What is real is its 
existence while its quiddity is its defining limits or the shape of its existence. 
It is important to note that what is real is existence and not quiddity, since 
the defining limit of a thing is the negative predication of a thing, or what it 
is not. Because the mind acknowledges reality through quiddities, it perceives 
the “tree” rather than the existence of the tree. In fact, what is real is the 
existence of a thing whose quiddity is “tree-ness.” This view is a reiteration 
of the Peripatetic view of the fundamentality of existence, which is echoed in 
Mulla Sadra’s concept of the primacy of Being (asdlat al-wujid).'? Ashtiyani 
citing Sharh al-hidaya of Sadra says: 
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The Sufis, among the monotheists, are of the view that there is nothing 
in existence except the Real Being and the world is only the theophany, 
manifestation and individuation of Being. They see nothing in existence 
except God and His manifestations, and they do not view the manifestations 
as an independent reality.”° 


Being is not a concept (i ‘tibari), since anything that exists in the mind 
through mental existence is dependent on the thinker. This would imply that 
either the mind precedes Being or is the cause of it. Being is not an abstrac- 
tion because it has extension in the external world. In fact, both mental and 
external things are due to Being and therefore can neither precede Being nor 
be the cause of it.*’ The pervasiveness of Being even gives rise to the idea of 
non-being, a concept that has no external referent, existing only in the mind. 

One of the proofs that absolute Being is singular is that its contrary, 
absolute non-being, is also singular. Relative non-being may be multiple, 
since it is the non-existence of a particular entity, such as the non-existence 
of the sight when speaking of a blind person. Relative non-being is different 
from conditioned non-being, conditioned by time, for example. 


Positive Properties of Being 


There are several propositions we can make about the reality of Being. For 
example, Qaysari says, “Being is a unitary reality in which there is no multi- 
plicity ... His [reality] is not a oneness that contrasts with multiplicity, but is 
the origin of the unity that contrasts with [multiplicity].”°? Multiplicity arises 
through the manifestation of Being which is unitary on the level of the 
Essence but multiple with respect to the forms of its manifestation. The 
Qur’an alludes to this in the verse, “Every day He is in a [new] state [of 
being]” (55:29), which means that God is in perpetually new forms of mani- 
festations. When Being manifests in a particular form, it is called individua- 
tion (ta ‘ayyun).”> Ta ‘ayyun, is derived from the Arabic word ‘ayn, which can 
mean thing, entity, identity, essence, archetype and quiddity. Ta ‘ayyun is the 
particularization of the Essence in its descending degrees. In other words, the 
planes of Being are the successive particularizations and individuations of 
the Essence, even if the Essence qua Essence is absolute and undetermined. 
Thus, ta‘ayyun is any type of specification or individuation, not only that of 
entities. 

Despite its own manifestations, Being possesses a oneness that is not in 
opposition to multiplicity. In the same way that a single ray of light pro- 
duces multiple colors when diffracted through a prism, singular Being pro- 
duces multiple manifestations in the prism of existence. This is why the 
gnostic sees God in everything, or from another perspective, sees nothing but 
God. Imam ‘Ali said, “I did not see anything except that I saw God in it, 
before it and behind it.”?* Therefore, these manifestations are not super- 
added to Being, rather they originate in Being and are one with it. Being is 
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qualified by multiple designations, all of which refer to the same reality. 
Because there is no multiplicity in Being qua Being, it is the most universal 
of all things, as Qaysari says: “It is the most universal of all things because of 
its universal prevalence and embracing of quiddities, even to the extent that it 
presents the ideas of ‘absolute’ and ‘relative’ non-being when contemplated 
in the mind.””° 

Since Being is more general and manifest than the entities that appear 
through it, its realization is self-evident but unknown with respect to its 
Essence and quiddity. This is because things are known through their 
quiddities and distinctions, while Being is without delimitation; its “quidd- 
ity”*° is without condition and distinction. Since all things subsist through 
Being, Being cannot be hidden. At the same time, quiddities are limited and 
contingent, so nothing in existence can identify the true nature of Being 
itself. Sadra says: 


The reality of Being is the most manifest of all things through presence 
and unveiling, and its quiddity is the most hidden among things con- 
ceptually and in its inner reality. Of all things, its concept is the least in 
need of definition on account of its visibility and clarity, and on account 
of its being the most general among all concepts in_ its 
comprehensiveness.”’ 


Being qua Being is simple and does not accept division and partition. It is 
not composed of parts such as matter and form, since matter and form are 
both types of Being. If Being were composed of something it needs for its 
own existence, then it would precede itself since the composite parts would 
precede Being. Furthermore, quantity cannot be applied to Being since it is 
an accidental quality of bodies, which also necessitates Being for its exis- 
tence. Being is not composed of mental attributes such as genus and differ- 
entia since both are by definition limitations of existence and require Being 
for their realization. Since Being pervades all things, it has neither limit nor 
definition and thus cannot be composed of genus and differentia.** Qaysari 
writes: “Through Being, contraries are realized, and likes are sustained. 
Indeed, it is Being that manifests itself in the form of contraries and other 
forms, necessitating the joining of both sides of a contradiction.””? 

Being is unitary without distinction and differentiation and contraries that 
appear externally are its manifestations in accordance with the existential 
capacity. For example, the quiddity of “whiteness” is other than the quiddity 
of “blackness” but both are manifestations of Being. The distinction is due 
to the limitations of their material existence. 

Since Being and non-being are exhaustive categories, there is nothing 
intermediate between Being and non-being, just as there is no intermediate 
between an existent thing and a non-existent thing. However, the philoso- 
phers claim that quiddities occupy an intermediate position between the two, 
in the sense that quiddity, by definition, does not presuppose either the 
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existence or non-existence of a thing. The quiddity of a tree does not pre- 
ponderate between its existence or non-existence. What exists is the concept 
in the mind not the thing itself. Externally, there is only Being, not the 
quiddity itself. Thus, the multiplicity that arises from likes and contraries are 
quiddities that are realized through the unitary reality of Being. 

The material world is the furthest manifestation of pure Being; thus, it is 
qualified by extreme multiplicity. Only a single form can be impressed on 
material bodies at any one time, unlike immaterial, spiritual substances that 
simultaneously embrace contrary qualities. The immaterial soul, for example, 
possesses diverse and contrary properties because it is not confined by 
materiality. Multiplicity converges into unity in the ascending degrees of 
Being, becoming more comprehensive and less differentiated. Similarly, we 
can posit two types of unity for Being, a singularity which is not in contrast 
to multiplicity and a unity that embraces multiplicity. 

Other positive propositions about Being are expressed in the following 
passage, where we see Qaysari describing certain qualities that apply specifi- 
cally to God. In this passage, Qaysari shifts the emphasis from the philoso- 
phical term, Being to the theological term, God. As mentioned, Being and 
God in this tradition are used interchangeably: 


[God] is absolute good and everything that is good is from Him, by 
means of Him, and subsists through His Essence and for His Essence 
since He is not in need of anything other than Himself for His realiza- 
tion, for He is subsistent and established by Himself and establishes all 
others. 

He has no beginning, otherwise it would be in need of an existing 
cause for its coming into being, for He would be contingent. He has no 
end, otherwise, He would be subject to non-being and thus described by 
its opposite, or undergo inversion.*° He is pre-eternal and everlasting, 
“the First, the Last, the Manifest and the Hidden” (57:3) because all that 
is manifest in the Visible or hidden in the Unseen returns to it. 

He is Omniscient with respect to all things because He encompasses 
all things by His Essence. The acquisition of knowledge by [any other] 
knower takes place through Him, so He is more entitled to it. 

In fact, all perfections are necessary for Him and all attributes are 
established by Him, such as life, knowledge, will, power, hearing, vision, 
and so on, for He is the Living, the Knower, the One who wills, the 
Powerful, the Hearing, the Seeing, by His own Essence not by means of 
anything else. Since, through Him, all things are attached to their perfec- 
tions. Moreover, He is the one who manifests through His theophanies 
and transforms in various forms of those perfections.*’ 


Theologically speaking, God is absolute good, and every good that appears 
in existence is from Him and subsists through Him. The good, in this sense, 
is ontological and not ethical; existence is a form of good and non-being is a 
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form of “evil.” This conception of the good, however, extends to the ethical 
dimension, since every virtue that the soul acquires is a form of the good, 
and thereby moves towards an ontological perfection. Conversely, every evil 
is a deficiency in acquiring a certain perfection. In the philosophical sense, 
evil is non-being while good is the soul’s expansion. 

Being qua Being is neither preceded nor followed by non-being, and it 
exists neither through a cause nor is it transformed into non-being. Trans- 
formation of Being into non-being is impossible, because by definition, Being 
is the contrary of non-being. Being cannot remain itself and at the same time 
transform into non-being. 

The Sufis also describe Being as light, based on the Qur’anic verse, “God 
is the light of the heavens and the earth” (24:35). Qaysari explains that Being 
becomes manifests through its own luminosity: 


Being is pure light, since all things are perceived through it. It is manifest 
by itself and through it, things are made manifest. Being is the light of 
the unseen heavens, the spirits, the earthly bodies and forms, because all 
of these are realized and exist through it. It is the source of all spiritual 
and corporeal lights.*” 


Being is both spiritual and material light. It illuminates the “heavens” of the 
unseen, the spirits of the immaterial and intellectual worlds. These worlds are 
luminous in essence though their light is a ray of divine light. The “earth” of 
material bodies refers to corporeal existence, which is the earth in relation to 
the unseen world. Thus, being is the source of all spiritual and corporeal 
light, which also refers to the inward spiritual realities and sensory objects, 
respectively. Although Being is light and illuminates all others, its Essence is 
known only by itself; thus, only God knows Himself. 


Necessity, Contingency and Impossibility 


Applying cosmological arguments used by the Peripatetic philosophers, Qay- 
sari argues that “Being is necessary-in-itself, for if it were contingent, then it 
would require an engendering cause, resulting in a thing preceding itself.”** 
According to Ibn Sina, the “Necessary Being” (wa@jib al-wujiid) is that existent 
which is inconceivable to be non-existent. The contingent being (mumkin al- 
wujid) is that which is conceivable to be existent or non-existent. The necessary 
existent is that whose existence is necessary. The contingent existent does not 
have necessity in either its being or non-being. The “contingent existent” 
means that which exists in potentiality.** Qaysari defines it in the following: 


The necessary is the necessity of self-existence intrinsic to the Essence 
and its realization externally. The impossible is the necessity of non- 
existence externally. The contingent is the absence of necessity towards 
either existence or non-existence. 
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Both the contingent and the impossible are privative attributes in that 
they predicate negatively of their subjects in external existence, whereas 
necessity is a positive attribute.*° 


Since Being is necessary-in-itself, it exists by the necessity that is found in its 
own essence and not by an external cause. Since a thing can either be necessary- 
in-itself (wajib bi-dhatihi), necessary-through-another (wajib  bi-l-ghayr), 
contingent (mumkin) or impossible (mumtani‘), Being qua Being does not 
require a cause to be realized, and the contingent requires a cause either in 
the external world, or in the mind of the perceiver. If it is argued that the 
contingent does not require a cause if it is not realized externally (remaining, 
as it were, in the mind), then Being can be considered a similar type of con- 
tingent that does not require a cause. However, since the premise “the con- 
tingent does not require a cause” is false, the conclusion “Being is 
contingent” is also false. 

Qaysari argues that everything that is contingent is either substance or 
accident and Being is neither substance nor accident. Therefore, Being is not 
contingent, but established as necessary. He says: 


Being is not a substance, because [a substance] is an external entity that 
does not [inhere] in a locus, or a quiddity, which were it to exist, would 
not exist in a locus. This is not the case for Being, otherwise it would be 
like specific substances, which need Being and its requisites for its reali- 
zation. Nor is it an accident, because it is defined as an entity that 
[inheres] in a locus, or a quiddity, which were it to exist, would exist in a 
locus. Being is not an entity in the sense that it has a being superadded 
to it, let alone inhere in a locus, but its existence is essential and estab- 
lished by itself and not by something separate from it, mentally or 
externally.*° 


Necessity is intrinsic to Being but accidental with respect to quiddities that are 
in need of Being for their realization in the external world. Necessity can 
apply to the contingent with respect to causality, for example, because a cause 
must precede its effect. There is a conceptual distinction between the necessity 
in relation to the contingent and that which is intrinsic to Being, in the same 
way that knowledge, knower and the known are distinct in the mind, but 
united in reality. This is because all things are in need of Being for their 
realization, whereas Being is realized through itself and is realization itself. 
Some philosophers hold that Being qua Being is a natural universal (al-kulli 
al-tabi7)*’ and every natural universal acquires existence only through one of 
its individuals. Therefore, Being qua Being would not be necessary since it 
would require an individual to be realized.** If Being qua Being is a natural 
universal, which is only realized in the external world through its individuals, 
then Being would also need to be realized through individuation, and there- 
fore, cannot be necessary. However, the nature of Being is not like the nature 
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of quiddities since its needs nothing other than itself for its realization, as the 
hadith reports, “There was God and nothing else was with Him.”*? All rea- 
lization is the manifestation of Being and Being does not depend on its own 
manifestation. 

The forms of contingent entities follow their essences, but essences also 
depend on the entities so that they may be realized through them. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi writes, “The gnostic sees that causes are also caused by their effects, 
because the cause remains in a state of non-being without the realization of 
its effect.”*° In this way, there is a mutual necessitation between cause and 
effect. Likewise, the lower degrees of existence follow the higher ones, while 
at the same time the higher degrees depend on the lower ones to become 
manifest. 

According to Qaysari, the contingent does not go out existence because 
“the existence of the contingent is its occurrence externally and its manifes- 
tation, which is one of the accidents of real Being, that returns to Being—in 
one aspect—upon the removal of relations, not [the removal of Being] 
itself.”*! In other words, when entities leave existence in the external world it 
is not because Being is affected with non-being. Rather, they return to the 
Unseen through the Hidden. “In reality, the contingent also does not cease 
to exist but disappears and enters the Unseen from where it had emerged.”** 
He says, “When non-existence is applied to contingent entities it is the 
removal of the state of existence from its quiddity. That is why it is not per- 
missible to say, ‘contingent existence is capable of accepting non-being’ 
except metaphorically.”** Non-being does not possess anything that could be 
imposed upon quiddity. Furthermore, existence of a quiddity cannot accept 
non-being since this would transform Being into non-being, which is impossible, 
since a thing cannot simultaneously be itself and its contrary. 

In the following sections, we will see that these essences and quiddities are 
obliterated at the highest divine degree, the exclusive Singularity, which has 
neither form nor trace, not even the divine names. The objects of existence 
first appear at the presence of Unity in the form of the divine names and 
then descend stage after stage throughout the various realms of existence. 


Gradation in Being 


A group of Peripatetic philosophers held that Being universally applies to 
both the Necessary and the contingent as a graded reality. Tiisi writes, 
“Existence is a concept that is applied to the Necessary and the contingent 
through gradation (tashkik).”“4 However, Qinawi, Kashani and Qaysari 
refute gradation in the essential reality of Being, since this would undermine 
the foundation of the essential oneness of Being.*° Since Being does not have 
individuation independent of its own reality, only its individuations possess a 
gradation of intensity and weakness on the plane of quiddities. Qaysari says: 
“If what they mean [by gradation] is that priority or posteriority, primacy or 
lack thereof, intensity or weakness applies to Being qua Being, this is 
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inadmissible since these are all relative qualities that are conceived only in 
relation to one another.”*° 

Gradation is divided into various types: The first type, the Peripatetic view, 
is general gradation where entities are independent realities, and similarity 
between two things is not in the same aspect. The second type of gradation is 
more specific and posits that Being is a graded reality, differing in weakness 
and intensity, and distinct in the same aspect. Just as light is a single reality, 
the aspect of distinction is the very same aspect of similarity, namely, the 
quality of light. That is, both weak and strong light share in the quality of 
luminosity, while at the same time differing in that very quality. 

The Sufis posit a more specific definition of gradation, namely, that Being 
is a single reality differing in the intensity and weakness of manifestation, 
since gradation implies distinction within independent degrees of Being. 
Since Being is a single reality, it is not possible to speak of independent 
degrees of its essential reality. Therefore, differentiation is due to its mani- 
festation in various forms. The Sufi, therefore, does not accept the terms 
individuations, extensions (masdadiq) or degrees of Being in the same sense as 
the philosophers. They hold that the terms are valid only when referring to 
the manifestations of Being. 

For them, there is no gradation in the essential reality of Being and gra- 
dation applies to the levels of existence given that it is the source of multi- 
plicity.*” Gradation and distinction in Being arise from the manifestation and 
the pervasiveness of its reality, not its essential nature, since Being pervades 
all things and is not separate from it, either from the point of view of its 
Essence or names. In the same way that Essential Being embraces the myriad 
quiddities without undergoing any change or distinction in its Essence, gra- 
dation in existence is not superadded to the Essence. It is both one with the 
Essence insofar as the Essence embraces all things, and distinct from it 
insofar as nothing encompasses it. 

The school of philosophical Sufism holds that Being is unitary and with- 
out differentiation with respect to the Essence but graded with respect to its 
manifestations. Every plane of existence that reaches the first individuation, 
or the exclusive Singularity, subsumes all that is below it. Every higher plane 
is more comprehensive, simple and luminous than those below it. That is why 
true multiplicity exists in the material world, the lowest plane, but is used 
metaphorically with respect to the names and attributes due to their proximity 
to the Essence. Qaysari writes: 


This is precisely the view of God’s folk, since they hold that as Being 
descends in the degrees of existence, it becomes manifest in the enclosures 
of contingency, and the multiplicity of intermediaries—its hiddenness 
intensifies, its manifestations and perfections weaken.“ 


Being, with respect to its descending degrees of manifestation on the plane of 
contingency, and the multiplicity of its theophany, becomes farther removed 
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from absoluteness, and is therefore described as intense or weak. The greater 
the intermediaries of contingency, the more hidden is the essential reality 
of Being, and the weaker the manifestation of its absoluteness. The closer 
the manifestation to the degree of Singularity, the more complete is its 
manifestation. Qaysari asserts that gradation is conceptual: 


Being has manifestations in the intellect, just as it has external manifes- 
tations. Among them are general affairs and universals that do not have 
existence except in the intellect. The ascription of Being to individuals 
related to quiddities through gradation is in light of intellectual mani- 
festation. For that reason, it is said that [gradation] is conceptual (i ‘tibar), 
and Being qua Being cannot be described by [individuals] through 
gradation, but only as a rationally predicated universal.” 


The manifestations of Being both in the external world and intellectual realm is 
identical with their loci of manifestation. The external world is not a vessel for 
Being’s manifestations. Rather, Being is identical with the external world, in the 
same way that the breath of a person is identical with his speech in the external 
world since words are engendered simultaneously by and with the breath. Thus, 
gradation is conceptual and Being, in actuality, is a single reality. 


Transcendence and Immanence 


God’s relationship to His creation is reflected in the transcendence and 
immanence duality, an overarching theme in philosophical Sufism. Trans- 
cendence indicates that the essential reality of Being is unattainable and 
unknowable, while immanence indicates that God can be known through His 
manifestations, as they are none other than Himself. Being at the degree of 
the Essence and Ipseity (huwiyya)”’ is unknown to everything but itself, 
because “He is independent of the worlds” (3:97) and “There is nothing like 
Him” (42:11). Explaining the reason for Being’s unknowability, the prominent 
Iranian philosopher Jawadi Amuli says: 


God’s invisibility is due to the intensity of His manifestation, and His 
remoteness is because of His extreme proximity. If an entity’s manifes- 
tation is more evident than knowledge, knower and the known, and if it 
is nearer than the thing is to itself, then such intense manifestation 
necessarily creates invisibility, and such extreme proximity creates 
distance.°! 


Remarking on God’s invisibility, Qaysari states that Being is a self-evident 
reality whose innermost aspect is hidden: 


None knows the reality of Being but Being itself. Being is neither the 
cosmos (kawn), nor occurrence (thubiit), nor realization (tahaqquq), since 
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it is more general and comprehensive than each. Each is an expression of 
Being’s individuation, not Being qua Being. Although the knowledge of 
Being is self-evident, the reality of the essence of Being cannot be 
known.” 


Since Being encompasses existence, it can neither be known nor defined. Its 
reality is inaccessible, which is why the Prophet said, “We have not known 
You as You have deserved to be known.”> In short, the limited cannot know 
the Absolute. Whatever can be known of it is due to one of its manifesta- 
tions, and the aspect of similarity (tashbih), while the unknowability of its 
Essence is due to the aspect of its transcendence (tanzih). Ibn al-‘Arabi says, 
“Transcendence is that God is described as not having the attributes of the 
originated, and that it is a privative description, for He Himself has said, 
‘God is exalted above what they describe’ (37:180).”°* Qunawi, in Miftah 
al-ghayb, says the following concerning transcendence: 


All multiplicity is tangible, yet its unity is extrapolated by the intellect or 
it is intuited. All of this pertains to the properties of existence, or the 
forms relating to His knowledge, or the qualities necessary for existence, 
insofar as the essence of manifestation is coupled with each entity, by it 
and for it, accordingly. In whichever way you express it, He is not exis- 
tence, but existence is one. He is not perceived by others since there is 
nothing that contrasts Him.°° 


As for immanence, it is an aspect of God’s similarity with creation through 
which He is known. There is ample evidence in the Qur’an that God is near, 
knowable, approachable and hears, “God is with you wherever you are” 
(57:4); “He is nearer to you than the jugular vein” (50:16); “Wheresoever you 
turn, there is the Face of God” (2:115); “When my servants ask you about 
Me—surely I am near. I respond to the supplication when the caller calls 
upon Me” (2:186); “If you were to extend a rope [to the lowest level of the 
earth] it would reach God.”°° God has made Himself known through his 
signs, indicated by the verse, “We will show them Our signs on the horizons 
and in themselves so it becomes clear to them that He is the Truth” (41:53). 

Knowledge of God’s Essence, however, is impossible, either through the 
prism of existence or through God Himself, since “None knows God but 
God.” In the commentary of Surat al-Fatiha, Qinawi says the following 
concerning immanence: 


Whatever is seen and perceived, in whichever form of perception, it is but 
God, according to one of His aspects, that necessitates individuation and 
the multiplicity of manifestation for a perceiver. These are the properties of 
that divine aspect, although He Himself is in perfect singularity, that is a 
singularity which is the origin of every unity and multiplicity, the simple, 
the compound, the manifest and the hidden. So understand!°’ 
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The true gnostic holds both transcendence and immanence, as Jami states: 


One who holds transcendence without immanence falls short of recog- 
nizing the limitlessness of God. To the extent that he maintains trans- 
cendence, He remains deprived of the gnosis of the individuations of 
light and the multiplicity of manifestations. Likewise, one who holds 
immanence without transcendence is deficient, materializing Him and 
perceiving the Absolute Being as limited. But he who combines both 
transcendence and immanence and maintains that each is an established 
fact concerning Him which describe Him, is the true gnostic and the 
realized Perfect Man.”* 


The Shaykh (Ibn al-‘Arabi) has said: 


If you speak of transcendence, you delimit 
If you say immanence, you delimit 

But if you speak of both, you hit the mark 
You are a master and leader of gnosticism.°” 


The Oneness of Being 


The concept of the oneness of Being (wahdat al-wujiid) 1s central to philoso- 
phical Sufism, a doctrine attributed to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school.® According to 
Chittick, Ibn al-‘Arabi never used the term and Qinawi used it on two 
occasions. The concept crystallized with later commentators and became a 
focal point for the medieval polemic against Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ontology, claiming 
that it supported heretical views such as unificationism (ittihad) and incar- 
nationism (huliil).°' The doctrine is simply the idea that there is nothing in 
existence except God and His manifestations, as God described Himself in 
the Qur’an, “He is the First, the Last, the Manifest, the Hidden” (57:3). The 
Sufis hold this doctrine to be true monotheism as expressed by Imam ‘Ali: 
“God is in all things but not by being contained within them, and He is 
separate from all things but not by being isolated from them.” 

This idea expresses that God’s oneness is not compromised by the multi- 
plicity of His manifestation nor is creation separate from His Being. Being 
remains a single reality appearing in different forms according to the degrees 
of its manifestation, despite multiplicity and transformation. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi describes two types of unity, employing the terms ahad and 
wahid. The first type is true unity, also referred to as absolute unity. This type 
of unity does not allow for any multiplicity or duality whatsoever, either 
conceptually or in reality. Ibn al-‘Arabi calls it ahadiyya, the unity of the one, 
derived from the word ahad: “The ahad does not accept association nor 
worship since worship is directed towards the Lord (a/-rabb) and the aha- 
diyya is transcendent ... The ahad is exalted, forbidden to encroach, remains 
in obscurity without theophany.”© 
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This is the undifferentiated state of Being, as Qinawi states, “Just as 
Being, in respect to its Reality, is one and undivided, so too in respect to its 
[outward] form, it is one and undifferentiated.” 

The second type of unity denoted by the term wahid is the “unity of the 
many” or the unity of the names or relative unity; it is the origin of multi- 
plicity. Multiplicity here is of the names, not contingent existence, since the 
names are one with the divine Essence, but individual with respect to their 
own essences. The divine names are unified by virtue of their unification with 
the Essence, although they are reflections of its absolute unity. Absolute 
unity of the Essence is not a quality superadded to it, whereas the names pos- 
sess a type of unity that is colored with the multiplicity of their individuation.™ 
Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


The one (wahid) is not made two by any other than itself. Number and 
multiplicity become manifest through its activity in conceptual levels not 
existence, for everything in existence is one (wa@hid), and were it not the 
case, it would not be correct to assent to divine unity. 


Individual entities are associated with Being through, according to some 
authors, an illuminative relation (al-idafa al-ishraqgiyya). This relation 1s 
conceptual because Being qua Being is singular and not qualified by multi- 
plicity. The multiplicity of manifestation does not mean that entities enter 
and leave existence as non-being is a metaphor for the transfer of Being from 
one state to another. When an entity ceases to exist in the external world, the 
relationship between its existence and its quiddity is severed; it is not the 
transformation of its existence into non-existence, since Being is never affected 
by non-being. A thing never having received existence, either remains in the 
unseen divine knowledge, or acquires external existence, the final plane of 
Being’s manifestation. 

The Sufis often explain the oneness of Being through the imagery of light, 
for light is a single reality that possesses the spectrum of colors; it is lumi- 
nous in itself and illuminates others. Likewise, creation emanates from Being 
in the same way that different colors of light emerge by passing through a 
prism. The prism is analogous to the different planes of reality through 
which manifestation takes shape. Thus, Being, like light, is a singular reality 
that is luminous in itself and illuminates others by manifesting through the 
prism of existence. 


The Doctrine of Divine Unity (Tawhid) 


The oneness of Being relates to its singularly important corollary: divine unity 
(tawhid). No subject is more important than tawhid as it is the foundation 
of the Abrahamic faiths. Tawhid, lexically, means “to make one” and refers 
to the existence of one God. Its contrary is polytheism (shirk), which is 
ascribing partners to God. Other terms such as atheism (i/ha@d) and unbelief 
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(kufr) also denote rejecting God or swerving from the truth. The outward 
profession of God’s oneness is the least form of tawhid, which conforms to 
the religious law. Its inward recognition is called existential tawhid, whose 
contrary is hidden polytheism, referred to in the verse, “Most of them do 
not believe in God except by associating partners with Him” (12:106), and 
the hadith of the Prophet, “Polytheism (shirk) in my nation is more hidden 
than the crawling (dabib) of a black ant on a smooth stone on a dark 
night.”°’ Hidden polytheism exists for the believer who has not purified the 
interior from “otherness” and has not reached the higher levels of inward 
tawhid. 

According to the people of reality (hagiqa), tawhid is divesting the Essence 
of all concepts, intellectual or imaginal. For this reason, true tawhid is rarely 
attained, as Haydar Amuli says, 


Know that the reality of divine unity is greater than that which can be 
expressed in words or intimated by allusions. Attempting to know it 
through expression is a veil and alluding to the aspect of its luminosity is 
a face-veil (nigab) because intellects and minds cannot fathom the 
transcendence of its reality and thoughts and imaginings cannot succeed 
in grasping its sanctity. 


Thus, no one knows it except the One, or only God knows God. When it is 
said that no prophet or saint has realized it, it means they know it only 
according to their capacity. Imam ‘Ali eloquently describes divine unity in 
the opening sermon of the Nahj al-Balagha: 


The foremost [principle] of religion is knowledge of Him, and the per- 
fection of this knowledge is believing in Him, and the perfection of this 
belief is affirming His oneness, and the perfection of this affirmation is 
positing transcendence for Him, and the perfection of this transcendence 
is to divest Him of all attributes—because every attribute indicates that it 
is other than the object of attribution, and because every such object is 
other than the attribute. So, whoever ascribes an attribute to God, the 
Glorified, has conjoined Him [with something else], and whoever so 
conjoins Him has made Him twofold, and whoever makes Him twofold 
has fragmented Him, and whoever thus fragments Him is ignorant of 
Him. And whoever points to Him confines Him, and whoever confines 
Him counts Him; and whoever asks, “In what?” encloses Him, and 
whoever asks, “On what?” isolates Him. He is a Being, but not by way of 
any becoming; He exists, but not from having been non-existent; with all 
things, but not through association; and other than all things, but not 
through separation; He acts, but not through movements and instru- 
ments; He sees, even when nothing of His creation was to be seen; soli- 
tary, even when there was none whose intimacy might be sought or 
whose absence might be missed.” 
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Imam ‘Ali asserts that the first and foremost principle is the knowledge of 
God, the knowledge of divine unity. When he says, “the perfection of this 
purification is to divest Him of all attributes,” he is highlighting the oneness 
of His being or the Essence without reference to the attributes. Over time, 
Sufi authors added their own definitions of tawhid, which Amuli narrates in 
the following selection from Jami‘ al-asrar: 


The best expressions and allusions on divine unity are the following: 
tawhid is “affirming the eternal and negating the engendered,” “isolating 
(ifrad) the eternal from the engendered,” “the removal of relations,” 
“affirming oneness without a first or last,” “affirming oneness without 
association in attribute or description,” “affirmation identity (‘ayn) 
without attribute or description,” “negating the action and affirming the 
agent,” “the unspeakable because if the speaker describes something, he 
affirms ‘otherness’ which undermines unity,” “forgetting all else but 
divine unity,” “the effacement of human effects and isolating (tajarrud) 
divinity,” and “the subsistence of God and the annihilation of everything 
other than Him.” “He who imagines that he comprehends divine unity, 
having conceived its meanings, established its terms, descriptions and 
attributes has not even smelled the fragrance of it. He who has affirmed 
all of this and negated it, is a monotheist in principle, not in reality.””° 


Thereafter, Amuli classifies the types of divine unity, quoting the two masters, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi and Sadr al-Din al-Qinawi: 


According to the perfect and complete Shaykh Ibn al-‘Arabi—may God 
sanctify his spirit—divine unity is two types, as he mentioned in Tadbirat 
al-ilahiyya (Divine Governance), “Divine unity is two types, the unity of 
oneness and the individual unity (fardaniyya). The former is the tawhid 
of the sinners from the Islamic community. It is correct but founded on 
incorrect principles. The individual unity is the divine unity of the pro- 
phets, saints and the gnostics among the Islamic Imams; it is a correct 
type of divine unity which is founded on sound principles.””’ 

According to the greatest master, the foremost (sadr) in truth, creed 
and religion, al-Qinawi—may God sanctify his spirit, “Divine unity is 
divided into three types: unity of the Acts, Attributes and Essence.” He 
has stated this in some of his treatises, gaining affirmation by the Pro- 
phet’s—peace be upon him—words, “I seek refuge in Your pardon from 
Your punishment, I seek refuge in Your satisfaction from Your anger, I 
refuge in You from You!””” 


The nature of God and His relation to creation in Islamic theological and 
philosophical texts produced numerous arguments. Some of these are pro- 
blematic while others fall outside the fold of Islam. The views that Amuli 
considers problematic are the following: hedonism (ibaha), heresy (ilhad), 
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incarnation (hulil), pantheism (ittihad), separation (farg) and union (jam’), 
anthropomorphism (tashbih) and transcendence (tanzih).”° 

Hedonism (ibaha) is to see existence in a multiplicity of manifestations, 
viewing all phenomena in the same light, without distinguishing between 
good and evil, pure and impure, lawful and unlawful. This is the view of the 
pure materialist who sees only external existence and without entertaining a 
concept of sin or unseen realities underlying outward forms. This view is 
clearly rejected by Islam and divinely inspired religious doctrines. 

According to the second view, one sees existence as a multiplicity of man- 
ifestations but adheres to the inward to the exclusion of the outward. The 
result is the abandonment of the outward form of the Law and any type of 
religious code. This view has also been rejected by the majority of scholars as 
a form of heresy (ilhad). 

Pantheism (ittihad) holds that all things are God, that God is identical 
with the world and vice-versa. As such, one sees himself as a part of God. 
This view has been wrongly attributed to Ibn al-‘Arabi for he says, “He is 
identical to all things in manifestation, but not identical to them in their 
essences. Rather, He is He and things are things.””* 

Incarnation (hull) posits that God inheres in the manifestations. That is, 
God descends to the plane of the contingent, whereas pantheism posits that 
one rises to the plane of divinity. Considering the previous two views, Qay- 
sari says, “Incarnation (Auli!) and pantheism (ittihad) between two things 
that are distinct in every aspect are considered polytheism for God’s folk, due 
to the annihilation of ‘otherness’ by the light of the One (al-wahid), the 
Compeller (al-qgahhar).””” 

If taken in isolation, the views relating to mystical states, separation (farq) 
and union (jam‘), may have problematic consequences. In the former, one 
sees creation but is veiled from seeing God, and in the latter, one sees God 
but is veiled from seeing creation. 

Finally, the views of anthropomorphism (tashbih) and transcendence (tanzih), 
stood at the heart of many theological debates. The former holds that God is 
immanently similar to His creation, and the latter holds that God transcends 
creation in every way. Amuli states that the former begets heresy and unbelief, 
and the latter begets the inability to recognize causes. Accusations that Ibn al- 
‘Arabt’s beliefs fell into one or more of these categories were ubiquitous, but 
mostly coming from the exoteric thinkers, namely, the theologians and legalists. 

Let us now turn to Kashani’s exegesis on the chapter on divine Unity 
(al-ikhlas), a representative selection on the doctrine of tawhid. Amuli cites 
the whole section in Jami‘ al-asrar prefaced by a few remarks. He says: 


The first premise—that existence is founded on divine unity and that its 
degrees are encompassed by it—is evidenced by His saying, “Say: He 
is Allah, the Singular (gul huwa Allah ahad),” because all of it expresses 
this very meaning, which is related from the Prophet—peace and bles- 
sing be upon him and his family—saying, “The seven heavens and earths 
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are founded upon, ‘Say, He is Allah, the One.’” According to the esoteric 
commentators, particularly, the great master and paragon of truth, 
creed and religion, ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani—may God sanctify his 
spirit—in his book Ta’wilat.”© 


Kashani writes: 


“Say!” (qul) is the command issuing from the Comprehensive Reality 
(‘ayn al-jam ‘) of the Essence, emanating upon the individual manifestations 
of the Names within the Presence of Unity. 

He (Auwa) expresses the reality of pure Singularity, that is, the Essence 
qua Essence, without being conditioned by the attributes—which none 
knows but He. 

Allah is in apposition to huwa,’’ which is the name of the Essence 
inclusive of all the attributes. The apposition indicates that the attributes 
are not superadded to the Essence but identical with it, distinguished 
only conceptually. This is why this noble chapter has been named, al- 
Ikhlas (Sincerity), because it purifies the taint of multiplicity from the 
reality of Singularity. Amir al-Mu’minin (‘Ali) said, “Perfect sincerity is 
the negation of attributes because every attribute is other than what it 
describes and the attributed is other than the attribute.” [...]’° 

Singular (ahad) is the predicate of the subject, huwa, which has no 
multiplicity in any aspect whatsoever, conceptually or in reality. The dif- 
ference between Singular (ahad) and One (wahid) is that the former 
denotes the Essence alone without any notion of multiplicity, that is, 
pure Reality which is the source of all other realities. It is Being qua 
Being, unrestricted by generality or particularity, unconditioned by pre- 
dication or its lack thereof. “One” denotes the Essence while conceiving 
the multiplicity of attributes. It is the plane of the divine names since a 
“name” denotes the Essence in connection with an attribute. 

[God] expressed pure Reality known only to Himself by Auwa, which 
He placed in apposition to the name Allah, the divine name that 
encompasses all the attributes as one with the Essence. He called it the 
Singularity, affirming that conceptual multiplicity has neither reality nor 
negates its singularity or unity. In reality, the Presence of Unity is identical 
with the Singularity as drops of water are one with the sea. 

His saying, “He is the eternal” (Allahu-l-samad),” refers to the 
Essence on the plane of Unity in relation to the divine names. It is the 
absolute support because every contingent thing is dependent on it and 
subsists through it. He is the absolute Needless and all things are in need 
of Him, as He says, “God is Needless, and you are the needy” (47:38).*° 
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KAashani’s exegesis on divine unity visibly demonstrates that the central 
themes of philosophical Sufism are inextricably rooted in the Qur’4n and 
hadith. 
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With respect to the divine Ipseity (huwiyya), Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


As for the seal of the divine names, it is the same as the beginning and it 
is huwa, as He says, “He is God, there is not God but He!” (59:22). He 
began with huwa, then brought forth the name Allah, which encom- 
passes all the names in detail, then a negation. So, He negated this 
degree for anyone but Him, and necessitated it for Himself by saying, 
“except Him.” Thus, He began with huwa and ended with huwa, and all 
of the individual divine names are subsumed under the name Allah, 
which comes after His saying “huwa.” Thus, the word Auwa is more 
general than the word Allah for it alludes to God and every unseen 
thing, and to all things that have an identity (huwiyya); there is nothing 
that does not have an identity, whether it is known or mentioned, 
existent or non-existent.*! 


The Universal Degrees 


The Universal Degrees of Being are the most important divisions of divine 
manifestation.** This section will introduce some key terms that will be 
revisited in later chapters. Each of these degrees or stations are viewed in 
light of a particular qualification. When Being is not conditioned by any- 
thing at all, it is called the exclusive Singularity (al-ahadiyya). It is the degree 
in which the names and attributes are without distinction and differentiation. 
It is the first individuation of the unknowable Essence, above which there is 
no station, as Qaysari says, “The degree of Singularity effaces all the attri- 
butes and names; it is called the Comprehensive Union (jam ‘ al-jam‘), the 
Ultimate Reality (hagiqat al-haqa’ig) and the Cloud (al-‘ama’).”*? 

The degree of Singularity is not conditioned or qualified by anything, even 
the names and attributes, as in the verse, “God is independent of the worlds” 
(3:97). Another term for this degree is the Cloud (al/-‘amda’), because it is a 
veil and isthmus between the unknowable Essence and the multiplicity of the 
names and attributes. In the same way that a cloud is a veil and an isthmus 
between the earth and the sky, Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “The sea of the Cloud is 
the isthmus between God and creation.”** 

If Being is conditioned by the names and attributes, it is called, “The 
degree of Divinity (al-ulishiyya), the Unity (al-wahidiyya) and the station of 
Union (magam al-jam’).”*° This degree is “manifest” in relation to the degree 
of Singularity while hidden to those below it. For this reason, the degree of 
Singularity is the absolute Unseen and the external world is the absolute 
manifest. Although only God is aware of the absolute Unseen, the gnostic 
may become aware of the relative unseen realms depending on the strength 
of his spiritual vision. 

If this degree is viewed in light of bringing things to their completion and 
perfection, it is called the station of Lordship (al-rububiyya), since the name 
al-rabb (Lord) involves the aspect of nurturing and sustaining. 
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If Being is viewed in light of the divine Ipseity (huwiyya) pervading all 
existence, like a river flowing into streams, it is referred to as Expansive 
Being (al-wujid al-munbasit) or the Breath of the Merciful (a/-nafas al-rah- 
mani), from which creation emanates, or the Outstretched Parchment (al-rigq 
al-manshir), on which existential divine words are written. It is also called 
the First Engenderer (al-sadir al-awwal), which some say is the degree before 
the creation of the First Intellect (al-‘aq/ al-awwal). The First Intellect is the 
first creation in the contingent world, emanating from the First Engenderer, 
which is not considered to be part of the contingent realm. 

If Being is viewed with respect to forms in the divine knowledge, it is 
governed by the Omniscient (a/-‘alim), the Hidden (al-batin) and the First 
(al-awwal), since they have not emerged from the plane of the hidden to the 
plane of the manifest. Therefore, Being is the Lord of Permanent Archetypes, 
which are the objects of divine knowledge. 

When Being is conditioned by universality it refers to the Merciful (al-rahman), 
which is all-pervasive and general mercy, subsumed under the name Allah, 
as the Qur’dn says, “Call upon Allah or call upon the Merciful” (17:110). 
Each designation, the First Intellect (a/-‘agl al-awwal), the Tablet of Decree 
(lawh al-qada) and the Mother of the Book (umm al-kitab) refers to the fact 
that this degree possesses universals, and descends directly from the Perma- 
nent Archetypes, since the intellect comprehends universals. It is called the 
Mother of the Book since it is the source of existential realities. It is called 
the Supreme Pen (al-qalam al-a‘la) because it inscribes particulars on the 
tablet of creation. 

If Being is conditioned by specific, changing forms, it is the degree of the 
Effacer (al-ma@hi), the Establisher (al-muthbit), the Life-taker (al-mumit), the 
Life-giver (a/l-muhyi), since these names govern the external world. Specific 
forms of particulars refer to the natural world, since universal forms are 
particularized, engendered and effaced, and undergo change and transfor- 
mation. Thus, it is called the realm of Generation and Corruption (a/-kawn 
wa-l-fasad) and the Book of Effacement and Establishment (kitab al-mahw 
wa-l-ithbat). Particulars are mutable in this realm unlike the previous realm 
in which particulars are established and permanent. 


If Being is conditioned by receptivity to spiritual and corporeal forms, it 
is the level of the name the Receiver, the Lord of Universal Prime Matter 
(al-hayiila al-iila), referred to as the Inscribed Book (al-kitab al-mastir), 
and the Outstretched Parchment (al-rigg al-manshiir).*° 


Both the Inscribed Book and the Outstretched Parchment refer to receptivity, 
whereas the names, the Originator and the Creator, refer to activity. Immaterial 
spiritual forms are related to the rational intellects and souls since the latter are 
immaterial and possess the capacity to acquire knowledge. These divine names 
are associated with each descending degree of Being, which is governed by the 
divine names appropriate for it; this is the degree of the Omniscient. 
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“If Being is conditioned by the ability to affect, it is the degree of the 
Active (al-fa‘il), also called the Originator (a/-mijid), the Creator (al- 
khaliq), and the Lord of Universal Nature (a/-tabi‘a al-kulliyya). If it is 
conditioned by immaterial spiritual forms, it is called the degree of the 
Omniscient (al-‘alim), the Separator (al-mufassil), the Arranger (al- 
mudabbir), and the Lord of the Rational Intellects and Souls (al ‘ugiil 
wa-l-nufus al-natiqa). The immaterial Intellect (al- ‘aq! al-mujarrad) is the 
Spirit in the view of God’s folk. That is why it is said that the First 
Intellect (al-‘aq/ al-awwal) is the Holy Spirit (rith al-qudus).*’ What the 
former refer to as the immaterial rational soul (a/-nafs al-mujarrada al- 
natiqa), the latter call the heart (a/-galb), since universals are specified in 
it and witnessed individually therein.** 


The spirit and the heart are the microcosmic realities of the human being 


corresponding to the macrocosmic realities of the Supreme Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit, or the First Intellect. 


Finally, the degree of the Perfect Human (a/-insan al-kamil) is the unifica- 


tion of all divine and existential worlds. Central to the school of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, the concept of the Perfect Human will be discussed in forthcoming 
chapters along with many of the terms introduced in this section. 
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2 The Divine Names and Attributes 


Having established the principles of divine unity, this chapter investigates the 
first knowable characteristics of the Essence, the divine names and attributes. 
While the clearest expression of divine unity is the kalima.' the first verse, 
also known as the basmala, of the opening chapter of the Qur’an,” gives us 
insight into the rank of the divine names: “In the name of God, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate” (1:1). Imam ‘Ali said: 


Know that all the secrets in the divine books are in the Qur’an. All that 
is in the Qur’an is in a/-Fatiha. All that is in al-Fatiha is in the bismillah. 
All that is in the bismillah is in the ba’. All that is in the b@’ is in the dot 
under the ba’, and I am the dot under the ba’.* 


Amuli explains that the basmala “encompasses every divine and existential, 
initial and final degree. Every virtue contained in every divine book is epito- 
mized in it, because every virtue is contained in the Qur’an.”* The divine 
names refer to the realities of the Essence through which manifestation takes 
place. Interpreting the basmala, Kashani says: 


A thing is known through its name. The names of God are the char- 
acteristics and identities of the forms through which His qualities and 
Essence are known. Allah is the name of the absolute divine Essence qua 
Essence, which is neither positively nor negatively conditioned by quali- 
ties. Through the Merciful (a/-rahman), each thing reaches its perfection 
according to its capacity and wisdom. Through the Compassionate 
(al-rahim), human beings reach spiritual perfections with respect to their 
endpoints.” 


Since the Essence of God is unknowable, names and attributes cannot be 
applied to that degree. God is known, however, through the relationships and 
properties of His manifestations in the descending degrees of creation. God 
reveals Himself through the agency of the properties by which He has 
described Himself. Ibn al-‘Arabi says in the Futiuhat, “Are the names 
ontological entities or not? They are relations and names for intelligible, 
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non-ontological realities, so the Essence does not become multiple through 
them. Something becomes multiple through ontological entities, not 
through properties, relationships and ascriptions.”° Elsewhere he says: 


When God created the world, we found that it had diverse levels (mar- 
atib) and realities (haqga’iq), each of which demanding a specific rela- 
tionship with God ... But He does not become multiple through them. If 
they were ontological qualities (wmur wujidiyya) subsisting within Him, 
they would make Him multiple.’ 


Qaysari defines the divine names in the following: 


The Essence, together with a specific attribute, with respect to one of its 
theophanies, is called a “name”. The “Merciful” is the Essence qualified 
by mercy, likewise, the “Compeller” is the Essence qualified by compul- 
sion. These verbal names are the names of the names. Thus, the meaning 
of “the name is identical to the Named” becomes clear.* 


The Qur’an refers to them as the Most Beautiful Names (al-asma’ al-husna) 
as in the verse, “Say, ‘Invoke Allah or invoke the Merciful. Whichever of His 
Names you invoke, to Him belong the Most Beautiful Names’” (17:110).? 
The divine names are the foundations of existence and the underlying thread 
of the Qur’an.'° Creation refers to the divine name the Creator (al-khaliq) 
and sustained by the Sustainer (a/-gayyium). Similarly, all things in existence, 
whether material or immaterial, return to the divine names from which they 
originate and by which they are governed. 

According to hadith, the Most Beautiful Names are ninety-nine in 
number. Other names are specified in the Bible, Torah and gleaned from 
Prophetic narrations.'' We also know from the Quranic narrative of Adam’s 
creation that God gave Adam exclusive knowledge of the divine names: 


When your Lord said to the angels, “I am going to set a representative on 
the earth,” they said, “Will You place in it one who will cause corruption 
and shed blood, while we celebrate Your praise and proclaim Your sanc- 
tity?” He said, “Certainly I know what you do not know.” He taught 
Adam the names—all of them. Then He presented them to the angels and 
said, “Inform Me of the names of these, if you are truthful” (2:30-31). 


These verses indicates that the human reality was configured on the template 
of the divine names, through which Adam was able to understand the reality 
of all things and thus attain superiority over the angels.’? Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
anthropology rests on the idea that man is the mirror of all the divine names, 
a theme we will revisit in later chapters. 

The Qur’an also distinguishes between real names and figurative names. 
The latter have not been specified by God and originate in the lower soul. In 
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other words, figurative names are false deities that do not correspond to the 
Named, as God reveals: 


These are but names that you have named—you and your fathers—for 
which God has not sent down authority. They follow nothing but con- 
jectures and the desires of the lower soul, even when guidance has come 
to them from their Lord (53:23).'? 


Division of the Names 


As mentioned earlier, when Being is considered in view of the Essence 
alone, it is known as the absolute Unseen or the divine Ipseity (Auwiyya), 
and when considered with all of its perfections, without differentiation, it is 
called the degree of Singularity (al-ahadiyya). When it is considered with all 
of its perfections in a differentiated state, it is called the degree of Unity 
(al-wahidiyya) or the second, Universal Degree. In this degree, God man- 
ifests the perfections of His Essence as infinite ontological realities known 
as the names and attributes. Through the divine names, the Essence obtains a 
vision of itself different from the one it has of itself through the Essence 
alone. Ibn al-‘Arabi asserts this in the first chapter of the Fusis, “For the 
vision a thing has for itself in itself is not like the vision a thing has of 
itself in another thing.”'* The divine names the theophanies of the Essence, 
as Qaysari says: 


Know that God, the Glorified and Exalted, according to the verse, 
“Every day He is in a [new] state” (55:29), possesses states (shu inat)!° 
and theophanies (tajalliyat)'® in the divine degrees and according to 
those states and degrees, He has attributes and names. The attributes are 
either affirmative or privative.’’ 


Since God discloses Himself in the form of names and attributes, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
says: 


The station of the divine names is the barzakh between us and the 
Named, so they look upon Him being that they name Him, and they 
look upon us since they bestow upon us effects attributed to the Named. 
Thus, they make the Named known and they make us known.'® 


These attributes are initially divided into positive or privative attributes, the 
former denoting positive predications of the divine being such as, “God is 
Eternal,” and the latter denoting negative predications such as, “God is 
Needless.” As for the first category, the attributes are either essential or 
relative. Essential attributes are those that do not presuppose a relation either 
to each other or to contingent existence, and are necessary for God, such as 
life, necessity and subsistence. 
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Each has a type of existence, whether it be affirmative or privative. Affir- 
mative attributes are those whose conception does not entail non-being of 
any sort. They are attributes that can be predicated positively, whereas 
privative attributes are predicated negatively as in, “x is not y.” Privative 
attributes indicate transcendence and a quality that cannot be ascribed to 
God. Poverty cannot be ascribed to God; thus, He is needless and indepen- 
dent. In reality, both positive and privative attributes are positive, since Being 
is the opposite of non-being, and every negative attribute is one that simply 
indicates transcendence. 

Purely relative attributes are those that take into consideration their 
opposites, such as the First and the Last, and the Manifest and the Hidden. 
Each attribute presupposes the existence of its opposite and is not conceived 
in relation to any object. Relational attributes are those that presuppose an 
object when conceiving them, such as the Knower, which is conceived in 
relation to objects of knowledge. These attributes also relate to contingent 
existence since God is known as the Creator only when creation takes place, 
whereas life is essential to His Being and is conceived independently. The 
divine names are the first order of multiplicity that emanates directly from 
the degree of Singularity. 


The Names of Beauty and Majesty 


The principal division of the divine names is that of Beauty (jamal) and 
Majesty (jalal). Generally speaking, the names of Beauty represent God’s 
mercy, kindness, intimacy, proximity and immanence. The names of 
Majesty represent awe, distance, severity and transcendence. However, in 
his treatise, Kitab al-jalal wa-l-jamal, Yon al-‘Arabi alludes to a finer 
point: 


Most of them connect intimacy (a/-uns) with Beauty and awe (al-hayba) 
with Majesty. The situation is not as they have said, and yet, in a sense, it 
is as they have said. 

First of all, I say that God’s Majesty is a meaning that relates Him 
to Himself, and He has prevented us from knowing Him through it 
(al-ma rifa bihi). Beauty is a meaning that relates Him to us, and it is 
that which gives us the knowledge that we have of Him, with respect to 
revelations (tanazzulat), visions (mushahidat) and states (ahwal).'° 


Although, Beauty and Majesty refer to the aspects of immanence and trans- 
cendence, respectively, it can also be said that God’s transcendence refers to 
the aspect of His unknowability as in, “There is nothing like Him” (42:11), 
and His immanence refers to the aspect of His knowability as in, “Wheresoever 
you look, there is the face of God” (2:115). 

However, God’s theophanies are governed by both Beauty and Majesty so 
He becomes known by both, Qaysari states: 
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Every beauty also has majesty, like the awe resulting from divine Beauty, 
for it expresses the intellect’s subdual and bewilderment. Likewise, every 
majesty has beauty, which is the gentleness concealed in divine invin- 
cibility, as mentioned in the verse, “In retribution, there is life for you, 
O possessors of intellect.”?° 


Amuli views the names of Beauty and Majesty as all-inclusive. He says, 


These names, with respect to intimacy (a/-uns) and awe (al-hayba) of the 
perceiver, are limited to the Beautiful (a/-jaméliyya), such as the Kind 
(al-lafif), and the Majestic (a/-jalaliyya), such as the Compeller (al-gahhar). 
There are no manifestations (mazahir) excluded by these two, so all 
manifestations are subsumed within these two categories.”' 


These names are complementary in nature and mutually inclusive of their 
opposite.7” The human being epitomizes both the names of Beauty and 
Majesty: the spirit is transcendent and the body is immanent. Yet from 
another perspective, the spirit represents proximity and states of intimacy 
with God, through which the attributes of Beauty are known, while the body 
represents distance and hardship through which the attributes of Majesty are 
known. Thus, the human being is the union (jam ‘iyya) of the attributes of 
Beauty and Majesty and the Great Isthmus (al-barzakhiyyat al-kubra). The 
outward dimension relates to servanthood and the inward dimension relates 
to lordship as Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq says, “Servanthood is a reality whose 
essence is Lordship.”?* 

Amuli says, “A concrete example of this is the human spirit with respect 
to its corporeal manifestations, strictly speaking. The intellect is the mani- 
festation of His names of Beauty, whereas the soul is the manifestation of 
His names of Majesty.”’* The hardship in disciplining the soul expresses 
the names of Majesty, while the inward spiritual states one attains expres- 
ses the names of Beauty. Conversely, pleasures and worldly comforts 
express the names of Beauty, whereas retribution and divine wrath express 
the names of Majesty. This is why Imam ‘Ali said, “Glory be to the One 
who expands His mercy for His friends in the severity of His trial, and who 
intensifies His tribulation for his enemies in the expanse of His mercy.”” 
He also said, “Paradise is surrounded by trials, and the fire is surrounded 
by desires.”7° 

Similarly, when a physician prescribes medicine to a patient, the bitterness 
of medicine is an expression of severity and its healing is an expression of 
mercy. Conversely, if the patient acts in contravention to the prescription, his 
outward pleasure is inward harm. Thus, all beauty possesses an aspect of 
majesty, and all majesty possesses an aspect of beauty. 

This inverse relationship of body and spirit is particularly important for 
the wayfarer. One of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s predecessors, Ahmad Sam ‘ani (d. 534/ 
1140), captures this duality beautifully in the following poem: 
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To the bodily frames, He spoke of Lordship. To the spirits, He spoke of love. 
O frames, I am God! O hearts I am the lover! 

O frames, you belong to Me! O hearts, I belong to you! 

O frames, toil! For that is what Lordship requires from servanthood. O 
hearts, rejoice! Have joy in Me and sing my remembrance. For this is 
what is demanded by unqualified love. 

O frames, stay within the realities of struggle! O hearts, stay within the 
gardens of witnessing! 

O frames, occupy yourselves with ascetic discipline! O hearts, dwell in the 
rose gardens of beginningless gentleness! 

O frames, keep on questioning! O hearts, keep on receiving gifts 

O frames, occupy yourself with suffering! O hearts sit on top of the 
treasure. 


The poem draws out the fundamental duality of the human experience, 
especially with respect to wayfaring. While outwardly one experiences hard- 
ships in this world, the wayfarer’s spirit finds repose in God’s proximity. 
From another perspective, we can say that the spirit is transcendent and a 
manifestation of the names of Majesty, and the body is imminent, proximate 
and familiar, and thus a manifestation of the names of Beauty. 

In Sufi spiritual psychology, there are various pairs of states that can be 
described as either beatific or majestic. These are contrary states such as fear 
(khawf) and hope (raja’), and constriction (gabd) and expansion (bast). The 
following passage in Hujwiri’s Kashf al-mahjiib discusses the relationship of 
two states of the wayfarer, intimacy (uns) and awe (hayba): 


Intimacy and awe are two states experienced by the dervishes who travel 
on the path to God. They are as follows: When God reveals Himself to 
the servant’s heart through the witnessing of Majesty, his share in that 
is awe. When He reveals Himself to the servant’s heart through the 
witnessing of Beauty, his share in that is intimacy.”® 


Multiplicity of the Names 


There is an intrinsic necessity of each divine name to become manifest in 
existence. Every name seeks to manifest the properties, governance and 
period of efficacy that is intrinsic to its reality. This multiplicity of relation- 
ships creates conflict in the cosmos because the names have contrary prop- 
erties, for some are of Beauty and others are of Majesty. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
explains this in the following passage: 


The properties of the divine names differ with respect to the names 
themselves. What do Avenger, Severe in Punishment and Overpowering 
have in common with Compassionate, Forgiving, and Subtle? For Aven- 
ger demands vengeance, while Compassionate demands the removal of 
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vengeance from the same object. Each looks at the thing from its own 
reality. Thus, there is undoubtedly a conflict in the manifestation of its 
sovereignty. He who looks at the divine names will say that there is a 
divine conflict. That is why God said to His Prophet, “Dispute (jidal) 
with them in the most beautiful way (ahsan)” (16:125). God commanded 
him to dispute in the same way the divine names dispute, which is “most 
beautiful.””? 


Since the Essence is undifferentiated, multiplicity arises in the degree of the 
names. In light of this distinction, each name is a reality in itself but not 
ontologically separate from the Essence, since each name is only the mani- 
festation of the Essence. A name refers to both attribute and Essence at the 
same time, since the name and the Named refer to a single reality. Qaysari 
writes: 


From one point of view, multiplicity originates in knowledge [intrinsic] 
to the Essence (al-‘ilm al-dhati), because God’s knowledge of His 
Essence through His Essence presupposes the knowledge of its perfec- 
tions at the degree of Singularity. Then divine love*’ necessitates the 
manifestation of the Essence through each attribute becoming individ- 
uated on the plane of knowledge, then in external existence where it 
acquires multiplicity.>! 


According to this, the degree of Unity is the first level of multiplicity ema- 
nating from God’s knowledge of His own perfections, which in turn is the 
source of all multiplicity. Thus, the first instance of multiplicity emanating 
from the singular Essence is the multiplicity of the names. Thereafter, those 
names manifest as the forms of realities or essences in the divine knowledge. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi calls these essences the Permanent Archetypes (al-a ‘yan al-thabita). 

Since the Unseen is the undifferentiated Essence that precedes specific 
forms, the multiplicity of the attributes originates in the Keys of the Unseen 
(mafatih al-ghayb),** which Qaysari describes in the following: 


These are intelligible meanings in the Unseen of God’s Being, through 
which divine affairs and theophanies are individuated. They are not 
individual entities, nor do they enter existence at all. What enters exis- 
tence are the names which are individuated by God’s Being at those 
degrees, for they exist intellectually (‘aq/) but not in actuality (‘ayn).° 


Classification of the Names 


The divine names can be classified according to their governing properties, 
each differing with respect to their inclusiveness and comprehensiveness, 
since the names possess degree, rank, scope and inclusiveness that are particular 
to each. Ibn al-‘Arabi writes in the Futuhat: 
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The divine names which are attributed to God have various degrees of 
attribution. Some of them depend on others, some of them govern others, 
and some have more inclusive relation to the world and more effects within 
it than others. The world is the manifestation of these divine names.** 

[...| Know that every divine name has a degree not possessed by 
another and every form in the world has a degree not possessed by 
another. So, the degrees are infinite, and they are the “ranks.”*° Some are 
raised and others even more so, whether they are divine or engendered, for 
even the engendered degrees are divine.*° 


For example, the Living (a/-hayy) governs all living things and the Omnis- 
cient (al-‘alim) governs all sentient beings. Ibn al-‘Arabi clarifies this point in 
the following passage: 


We have come to know the raising of degrees from “raised above others” 
(24:40) with respect to the names—whatever they may be, so that some 
take from others according to their degrees. We know the degree of the 
Living (al-hayy) has the greatest degree among the names, because it is 
the precondition for the existence of the names; and we know that the 
knowledge of the Omniscient (a/-‘alim) is more inclusive and compre- 
hensive (iha@fa) than the Powerful (al-gadir) and the Desiring (al-murid) 
since they are less inclusive than the Knowing. They are like gatekeepers 
(sadana) for the Omniscient.*” 


The first classification of the names is with respect to universality. These are 
the Mothers of the Names or the Seven Imams (leaders), which possess the 
greatest scope and inclusiveness. Their influence permeates all of creation 
and includes names that are subsumed under their governance. These attri- 
butes are the foundation of all other attributes, and the precondition for the 
realization of the others. Qaysari writes: 


The attributes can be divided into those that have complete, universal 
scope and those that do not, even if they are inclusive of most things. 
The first category of the attributes are the “Mothers”, called the Seven 
Leaders (al-a ‘immat al-sab‘a). They are: Life, Knowledge, Will, Power, 
Hearing, Sight, and Speech.*® 


While the theologian defines the attribute of Hearing as God’s knowledge of 
all things audible, Vision as God’s knowledge of all things visible and Speech 
as God’s ability to produce speech, the Sufis view all the names and attri- 
butes as theophanies of the Essence which are identical with the Essence. As 
for hearing, Qaysari says: 


His hearing is the theophany of His knowledge connected to the reality of 
His own speech in the station of Comprehensive Union (jam ‘ al-jam‘) 
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and in [the station of] the Archetypes with respect to union (al-jam‘) 
and individuation (al-tafsil), inwardly and outwardly, not by way of 
vision. 


God hears, sees and speaks both at the level of the Essence and at every 
other descending degree in existence. The attribute of hearing is the mode of 
His knowledge of His Essential Speech, that is, He hears His speech at the 
degree of the Essence. It may also be said that He hears the petition of the 
divine names to become manifest, so they emerge from the plane of Com- 
prehensive Union to the plane of differentiation, or it can be said that the 
divine hearing is the ontological receptivity of all things to hear the engen- 
dering command “Be!” which is none other than the theophany of His 
knowledge in the station of separation. 

As for the other names, Qaysari says: 


His sight manifests His knowledge and its relationship to realities 
through vision. His speech manifests the relationship between His will 
(irada) and His power (qudra) in order to reveal and engender what is in 
the Unseen. He, the Exalted, says, “His only command when He wills a 
thing is to say to it, ‘Be!’ and it is.”“° 


When speech refers to the divine speech at the degree of the Essence, it is 
called Essential Speech. It is the mode of His engendering things, just as His 
words are the objects of creation. 

The Mothers can be classified by another exhaustive classification, since 
every name can be subsumed under one of these four. Qaysari writes: 


The names are divided—by another classification—into four names, also 
called the Mothers. They are the First (a/-awwal), the Last (al-akhir), the 
Manifest (a/l-zahir) and the Hidden (al-batin), subsumed under the 
comprehensive name Allah, and the Merciful (a/-rahman).*! 


The names that are associated with engendering and creation are sub- 
sumed under the First, while the names associated with the Return and 
Resurrection are under the governance of the Last. Similarly, every name 
that is connected with the external world is subsumed under the Manifest, 
while every name associated with the Unseen is under the governance of 
the Hidden. Therefore, the external world and all its requisites are the 
manifestations of the First and the Manifest, while the hereafter is gov- 
erned by the Last and the Hidden. When the hereafter commences, that 
which was governed by the Manifest, such as the external world, becomes 
subsumed under the governance of the Hidden, since it will no longer 
exist, and the hidden forms and inward realities of the external world 
become manifest. 
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Names of the Essence, Attributes and Acts 


The names are divided by another classification: the names of the Essence, 
Attributes and Acts, even if they are ultimately all names of the Essence. 
Those that are particular and necessary to the Essence, such as the Needless 
and the Eternal, are called the names of the Essence. These names include 
the Seven Leaders or the Mother of the Names and are also called by 
some Sufis, the Keys of the Unseen.*” They are the names of the Essence 
because they are representative of divine unity and most faithfully portray 
the divine Ipseity (Auwiyya). Those that share a relation with creation are the 
names of the Attributes, such as the Powerful and the Knower, while those 
that refer to the divine acts are the names of the Acts. However, most names 
fall in two categories or all three, such as the names, the Living (a/l-hayy) and 
the Omniscient (al- ‘alim). Nevertheless, Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: 


The Essence qua Essence has no name, because it is not the locus of 
effects, nor is it known by anyone, nor is there a name indicating it and is 
devoid of relations. Names [exist] to define and distinguish, but this door 
is forbidden to all but God, since “none knows God but God.”*? 


According to Qaysari, the names of the Essence are: Allah, the Lord (al-rabb), 
the King (a/-malik), the Holy (al-quddiis), the Peace (al-salam), the Faithful (a/- 
mu’min), the Guardian (al-muhaymin), the Almighty (al-‘aziz), the Compeller 
(al-jabbar), the Proud (al-mutakabbir), the Exalted (al-‘ali), the Magnificent 
(al-‘azim), the Manifest (al-zahir), the Hidden (al-batin), the First (al-awwal), 
the Last (al-akhir), the Great (al-kabir), the Majestic (a/-jalil), the Glorious (a/- 
majid), the Truth (al-haqq), the Evident (al-mubin), the Abindant (al-wajid), 
the Honorable (a/l-majid), the Eternal (al-samad), the Supreme (al-muta Gli), 
the Self-Sufficient (a/l-ghani), the Light (al-nir), the Inheritor (al/-warith), the 
Possessor of Majesty (dhi-I-jalal), the Guardian (al-raqib). 

The names of the Attributes are: the Living (a/-hayy), the Grateful (al- 
shakiur), the Compeller (al-gahhar), the Dominant (al-gahir), the Determiner 
(al-mugtadir), the Strong (al-gawi), the Omnipotent (a/-gadir), the Merciful 
(al-rahman), the Compassionate (al-rahim), the Generous (al-karim), the 
Forgiver (al-ghaffar), the Concealer of Sins (al-ghafiur), the Loving (al- 
wadud), the Kind (al-ra iif), the Forbearing (al-halim), the Patient (al-sabir), 
the Righteous (a/-barr), the Omniscient (a/-‘alim), the Aware (al-khabir), the 
Encompasser (a/-muhsi), the Wise (al-hakim), the Witness (al-shahid), the 
All-Hearing (al-sami'‘), the All-Seeing (a/-basir). 

The names of the Acts are: the Originator (a/-mubdi’), the Trustee (a/-wakil), 
the Resurrector (al-ba ith), the Responder (al-mujib), the All-Encompassing 
(al-wasi‘), the Sufficient (al-hasib), the Preserver (al-mugit), the Protector 
(al-hafiz), the Creator (al-khaliq), the Maker (al-bari’), the Fashioner (al- 
musawwir), the Bestower (al-wahhab), the Provider (al-razzaq), the Opener 
(al-fattah), the Constrictor (al-gabid), the Expander (al-basit), the Subduer 
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(al-khafid), the Exalter (al-rafi'), the Bestower of Honor (al-mu‘izz), the 
Abaser (al-muzill), the Arbitrator (al-hakam), the Just (al-‘adl), the Subtle 
(al-latif), the Returner (al-mu id), the Life-giver (al-muhyi), the Life-taker 
(al-mumit), the Governor (al-wali), the Accepter of Repentance (al-tawwab), 
the Avenger (al-muntagim), the Equitable (al-mugsit), the Gatherer (a/-jami‘), 
the Enricher (a/-mughni), the Inhibitor (a/-mani‘), the Harmful (a/-darr), the 
Beneficial (al-nafi'), the Guide (al-hadi), the Originator (al-badi‘), the 
Director of Right Conduct (al-rashid).* 

In this classification, there are the Keys of the Unseen, whose knowledge is 
only with God,* or with those to whom the divine Ipseity is disclosed, such 
as the perfected Pole (al-qutb),*© and the Keys of the Visible, which are the 
names governing the external world. The former is subsumed under the 
names the First and the Hidden, which are the origin of the Permanent 
Archetypes, and the latter subsumed under the names the Last and the 
Manifest. 


The Governing Properties of the Names 


The names of the Acts are subdivided in accordance with their properties 
(hukm, pl. ahkam) as everything in existence is governed by the divine 
names. The names that have dominion in the phenomenal world are the 
names of the Acts. Each class of contingent existence displays individual 
properties in accordance with the names for which it is a manifestation. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “The orientation of bringing ‘everything other than God’ 
(ma siwa Allah) into existence is the [aspect of] Divinity (a/-ulitha) through its 
properties, relations and attributes; it is these which call for effects.”*’ He 
further says: 


No entity is brought into existence without the effects of those divine 
names that are connected (muta‘allaqg) to the worlds (al-akwan). How- 
ever, some names are stronger in effect in that specific and determined 
entity, possessing a greater governance than the others; for that reason, 
we attribute the entity to it.** 


As for those names governing the phenomenal world, Qaysari writes: 


Know that the names of the Acts are subdivided in accordance with 
their governing properties. There are some names whose governance is 
never discontinued, whose effects are infinite, pre-eternally and post- 
eternally, such as the names governing the holy spirits, angelic souls, and 
everything that, although originated, is not governed by time (zaman), 
but eternal time (dahr). 

Some govern post-eternally but not pre-eternally, such as the names 
governing the hereafter, for they are everlasting, mentioned by the verses 
that indicate their eternity and the perpetuity of their governance. They 
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are not pre-eternal with respect to their manifestation since their 
appearance occurs only upon the termination of the worldly plane. 

Some neither govern pre-eternally nor post-eternally, such as the 
names that govern all that enter time and the worldly plane, since they 
are neither pre-eternal nor post-eternal with respect to their manifestation, 
even if their outcome is eternal in the hereafter. 

Those whose governance discontinues, either does so absolutely and 
their objects become governed by the divine absolute Unseen, as in the 
case of the worldly dimension, or they become concealed and hidden 
under the governance of another name whose scope is more comprehensive 
in the manifestation of its dominion.” 


Eternal time (dahr) is a vessel for immaterial beings and time (zamdn) is a 
vessel for material beings. The dominion of the names governing the former 
extends to pre-eternity, and the dominion of the latter do not extend pre- 
eternally or post-eternally, for the material world is both created in time 
and ephemeral. The hereafter is governed by the names that extend post- 
eternally but not pre-eternally since it follows the term of the worldly plane. 
The material world is governed by the Manifest and the hereafter is governed 
by the Hidden. However, during the Resurrection, the material world will be 
subsumed under the Hidden so the hereafter will become manifest. 

Thus, the names of the Acts have a period or epoch in which their gov- 
ernance is efficacious, since creation is in constant flux. Those things in exis- 
tence that cease to exist recede into the absolute Unseen. Since non-being 
cannot be predicated of Being, nothing that has existence can cease abso- 
lutely. Rather, things are brought into the external world through the Man- 
ifest and removed from it through the Hidden. Qaysari says, “The 
continuation of the names and their cessation in the world and the hereafter 
is due to the continuation and cessation of the governance of their names, 
respectively.”°° Commenting on the verse, “Everything runs to a stated term” 
(13:2), Ibn al-‘Arabi says: “God has decreed a term for each thing in a given 
affair to which it reaches. Then the thing transfers to another state in which 
it runs its course. God is the perpetual Creator in every moment.””! 

The divine names manifest themselves in accordance with their governing 
properties and in proportion to the capacity of their recipients. Their terms 
are determined through the names that actualize their essences in the divine 
knowledge. For this reason, some revealed laws were abrogated by others as 
each prophet is governed by some names over others, even if they embrace all 
the divine names in potential. 

All things in external existence are subsumed under the Manifest, according 
to their external existence, and God, with respect to His manifestations, is 
identical with the Manifest. Previously, it was mentioned that the entities in 
external existence are the loci of manifestation of the divine names and 
attributes. Qaysari asserts that the entities are the names themselves for the 
names and the named are one: 
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Every individual is a name from among the particular names, since an 
individual is identical with the reality [of a name] along with the acci- 
dents particular to it. This is due to the unity of the Manifest and the 
external locus of manifestation.” 


Qaysari clarifies the relationship between the entities and the names, stating 
that the loci of manifestation are not ontologically separate from the realities 
of the names. This view rejects the idea that external realities are the indivi- 
duals and external referents of the names in the way that people are the 
external referents (masdadiq) of the quiddity “human”. Entities are the mani- 
festations of the divine names but individuals are not the manifestations of 
“human.” This is because quiddity applies to its individuals conceptually and 
the divine names are ontological realities that are united with their indivi- 
duals through manifestation, in the same way that the sun is united with its 
rays through emanation. From this perspective, the external realities are the 
names themselves from the perspective that they are identical with the 
Manifest. 


Endless Creation 


The divine treasures are inexhaustible, and creation is constantly being 
renewed, according to the verses, “Every day He is in a [new] state [of being]” 
(55:29), and “Have you not seen that God created the heavens and the earth 
in truth? If He wills, He can do away with you and produce a new creation 
(khalq jadid)” (14:19). Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “Creation never ceases, and the 
entities are capable of shedding existence. In every moment (nafas), with 
respect to form, the world undergoes a new creation in which there is no 
repetition.”°* Infinite divine manifestation and perpetual renewal is also 
affirmed in the verse, “Say, ‘If the sea were ink for the words of my Lord, the 
sea run dry before the words of my Lord were spent, even if We brought 
another like it to supplement’” (18:109). Theophanies are endless because the 
divine names and their properties are constantly combining to form new 
names and realities. Qaysari writes: 


Know that between two contrary names, there exists a name that pos- 
sesses both aspects, born out of both of them, standing as an isthmus 
between them, just as out of two contrary qualities there is a quality that 
possesses an aspect of each, born from both. Similarly, the combining of 
names engenders others, ad infinitum, whether they are contrary or not. 
Each has a manifestation in [divine] knowledge and outward existence.™* 


The divine names, whether or not they have contrary properties, engender 
other names. These intermediate names possess some of the properties of 
each name, in the same way that a child possesses the qualities of both par- 
ents, yet still has its own nature. These names combine with each other to 
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engender other names because the divine relationships are infinite. Divine 
names are engendered both from contrary names and similar names, since 
God’s theophany is perpetual and infinite and the names and attributes can 
combine in an infinite number of ways. These engendered names are particular 
and infinite, whereas the universal names are finite. 

These subordinate names combine with others and engender more names, 
ad infinitum. Ibn al-‘Arabi cites the famous Sufi dictum from Abi Talib al- 
Makki’s Qut al-quliib, “God never discloses Himself in a single form to two 
individuals nor in a single form twice.” Therefore, the loci of manifestation 
of these names are also endless since every world is a mirror of the world 
from which it originates. One locus may manifest various names in the same 
way that a person may manifest the attribute of mercy and at other times the 
attribute of wrath. 


Assuming the Divine Character 


Since the Essence is absolutely unknowable, God can be known only 
through the realities of the names. If the Sufi wishes to extend his inner 
vision from corporeal existence to God Himself, he must traverse the var- 
ious realms of creation and remove the veils of contingency in order to 
arrive at the reality of the Named. The essence of spiritual wayfaring is to 
exemplify the divine character, referred to by the words of the Prophet, 
“Assume the characteristics of God (takhallagqit bi akhlaq Allah).”°® Yon al- 
‘Arabi writes, “What the philosophers mean when they speak of this is 
gaining similarity to the divine (al/-tashabbuh bi-l-ilah), but the Sufis say it 
is assuming the characteristics of God.°’ In his work, Kashf al-ma‘na, he 
explains the threefold relationship with respect to the divine names: 
attachment (ta‘alluq), assuming characteristics (takhalluq) and realization 
(tahagquq).°* In practical mysticism, this is known as wayfaring in the 
names (al-sayr fi-l-asma’). Technically, ta‘allug is your absolute neediness 
towards God with respect to the Essence; tahagquq is to understand their 
meanings as they apply to God and as they apply to you; takhallug is that 
you attribute what is appropriate to yourself and attribute to Him what is 
worthy of Him. It is possible to assume all the names except the name 
Allah. Theoretically, it can be said that this name has a special attachment 
if it indicates the Essence. Concerning God’s theophany for the gnostics 
and lovers, Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: 


God reveals Himself to [the lover] in the names of creation and in His 
Most Beautiful Names. He believes that in the theophany of the names 
of creation, what he receives from God belong to him. But that is not the 
case. So, when he assumes the characteristics of the Most Beautiful 
Names, ... he sees that all are His names and that the servant has no 
name of his own. Even the name “servant” does not belong to him, but 
that he has assumed it as a trait, like all the Most Beautiful Names. He 
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comes to know that traveling to Him, entering upon Him, and being 
present (Audur) with Him take place only through His names and that 
the names of creation are His names.” 


Since the goal of wayfaring is to develop and perfect one’s character, each 
prophet brought a share of that divine ethos. It was Prophet Muhammad 
who came to complete and perfect it, as he said, “I have not been sent but 
to perfect the noble character traits.”°? God affirmed this by saying, 
“Truly, you are of great character (khulug ‘azim)” (68:4). Ibn al-‘Arabi 
describes that the highest form of morality is to assume the divine char- 
acter, upon which the Prophet was molded, as he says, “My Lord per- 
fected my good morals and conduct.”®! Since God “taught man what he 
knew not” (96:5), Jami explains the meaning of teaching Adam all the 
names: 


God taught Adam, or the Perfect Human, all of the names, the knowl- 
edge of “tasting” and experience, making him comprehend every divine 
name, the necessary and active, including all the attributes and relations 
of lordship. For he is the necessary being through his Lord, his heart 
being the Throne of God, the living, knowing, able, hearing, seeing, and 
sO On. 

In relation to “He taught Adam all the names” (2:31), some have 
said that He placed in his innate nature the subtle [reality] of every name 
and prepared those subtle realities to realize all the names of Beauty and 
Majesty.°* 


This type of theomorphic ethics is rooted in the idea that God created man 
in his own image or form, a recurring theme in all Abrahamic religions.” 
“Form” does not apply to bodies, but as Jami explains: 


The meaning of “form” is quality, since Adam was created with God’s 
qualities, such as life, knowledge, will, power, hearing, seeing and 
speaking. Since realities appear in the external world through forms, the 
word form was used figuratively to signify the names and attributes, 
since God manifests in the outward through them. This is according to 
the people of the outward.” 


In reality, it is God who adorns the servant with His own attributes after 
the annihilation of the aspect of humanness and the realization of complete 
servitude. In the famous hadith qudsi, God says: 


My servant only comes closer to Me by his acts of supererogatory pray- 
ers until I love him. When I love him, I become his hearing by which he 
hears, his sight by which he sees, his tongue by which he speaks, his hand 
by which he strikes, and his foot by which he walks.° 
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The Divine Names and Attributes 
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with repugnance. He who treats with contempt the face of any person treats the 
face of the Lord with contempt. (2 Enoch 44:1-3); And our father Isaac said, 
‘Jacob, my beloved son, keep my injunction which I lay down today that you 
preserve my body. Do not profane the image of God by how you treat it; for the 
image of man was made like the image of God; and God will treat you accord- 
ingly at the time when you meet him and see him face to face. He is the first and 
the last, as the prophets have said.’ When Isaac had said this, the Lord took his 
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3 Divine Knowledge 


Sufism is fundamentally concerned with knowledge, truth and reality. As 
mentioned, it relies on esoteric rather than rational, philosophical knowl- 
edge. In this section, our focus is not the human side of knowledge, which is 
the subject of epistemology, but God’s knowledge, which still concerns 
ontology and the nature of Being. 

There are two aspects to God’s knowledge, one that refers to His 
knowledge of Himself and one that refers to His knowledge of His crea- 
tion. It can be said that there is general agreement among the theologians, 
philosophers and Sufis that God’s knowledge of Himself is intrinsic to His 
Essence.! This is because God is omniscient with respect to all things, 
including Himself. Every attribute, such as life, knowledge and power not 
only originate from God but are united with His Essence, so that every 
attribute in existence is in reality a divine attribute and name. Since all 
things originate from God, He is more entitled to be qualified by the 
attributes than the contingent entities. These attributes, which are the 
divine perfections emanate to the creatures and manifest through them 
according to their ontological receptivity. Therefore, when a creature has 
the ability to hear and see, it is through the manifestation of the divine 
names, the Hearing and the Seeing. If the human being has the capacity to 
know and see, it is because knowledge and sight already exist in the reality 
of Being. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi explains the idea that God perceives the realities of things in 
the same way that He perceives His own Essence, saying: 


God’s knowledge of Himself is identical to His knowledge of the world 
because the world is always being witnessed by Him, even when qualified 
by non-existence. But the world does not witness itself since it was not in 
existence. This is an ocean in which the speculative thinkers have per- 
ished, those who have rejected unveiling. From one perspective [the 
world] exists, so His knowledge exists and His knowledge of Himself is 
His knowledge of the world. So, His knowledge of the world never ceases 
to exist, [even] in its state of nonexistence. He gives it existence according 
to its form in His knowledge.” 
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This is because Being is unitary and pervades all multiplicity such that it is 
both unitary and multiple, hidden and manifest. It is multiple in view of its 
manifestation but unitary by virtue of its Essence and reality. However, the 
objects of creation do not perceive its reality because of the limitation of their 
own ontological horizon. This is why it can be said that God pervades all 
existence, but all existence is not God, in the same way that a mirror reflects 
the sun but is not the sun itself. The mirror emits light, but not by its own 
essence, rather through the property of reflection. Contingent existence, therefore, 
is one with Being by virtue of manifestation, but other than it with respect to 
the Essence. Nothing encompasses Being but it is all-encompassing. 


The Permanent Archetypes 


In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s terminology, the first theophany of Being is called the 
Holiest Emanation (al-fayd al-aqdas) through which the divine names 
emerge. Thereafter, the realities in the divine knowledge become individuated 
through the Holy Emanation (al-fayd al-muqaddas). These realities are called 
Permanent Archetypes (al-a ‘yan al-thabita). The term ‘ayn (pl. al-a‘yan) has 
many meanings in Arabic, but here it is being used in a technical sense to 
mean entity, essence or reality. A derivative of ‘ayn is ta‘ayyun, a term that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi employs to mean the particularization or individuation of the 
Essence in its descending degrees.* Qiinawi says: 


The reality (Aagiga) of every entity is an expression of the relationship of 
its eternal archetypal reality within its Lord’s knowledge. It is called a 
“Permanent Archetype” (‘ayn thabita) in the terminology of the experts 
among God’s folk, “quiddity” (mdahiyya), a “non-existent known” 
(ma ‘lum ma ‘dium), a “fixed thing” (shay’ thabit), and so forth, and in the 
terminology of others.* 


In other words, the planes of Being are the successive particularizations, 
determinations or individuations of the Essence, even if the Essence qua 
Essence is absolute and undetermined. Thus, ta‘ayyun is any type of spe- 
cification or individuation, not only that of entities. They are called “al- 
thabita” because they are permanent, having always existed in the divine 
knowledge without change and transformation. This is because His knowl- 
edge is identical with His Essence and mutability in His knowledge would 
imply mutability in His Essence. Qaysari writes: 


Know that the divine names possess intelligible forms (suwar ma ‘qila) in 
the divine knowledge, since He knows His Essence, names and attributes 
through Himself. Those forms of knowledge, given that they are identical 
with the Essence, are theophanies of a special individuation (ta ‘ayyun) 
and specific relation called Permanent Archetypes (al-a ‘yan al-thabita), 
whether they are universal or particular, in the terminology of God’s 
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folk. The rationalists call its universals “quiddities” (mahiyyat) and 
“realities” (haga iq), and its particulars “ipseities” (huwiyyar).° 


The external worlds arise from these Archetypes and are divided into the 
Intellectual World (al- ‘Glam al-‘agql), the Imaginal World (al- ‘Glam al-mithal), 
and the material world (a/- ‘alam al-madda), according to one classification. 
Since Being is manifested in each of these realms, it is not distinct from any 
one of them rather it is identical with them. This identity is in accordance 
with the existential capacity of the recipient, not the absoluteness of the 
Essence, as the hadith states, “There was God and nothing else was with 
Him,”’ the Essence is behind an impenetrable veil, independent of all mani- 
festation. However, manifestation occurs in a succession of descent (tanaz- 
zulat) from the highest degree of the exclusive Singularity to the lowest form 
of prime matter. 

Just as the divine names “receive” from the Essence and “bestow” upon 
the Archetypes, the Archetypes “receive” from the divine names and 
“bestow” upon the external entities. Qaysari says: 


Permanent Archetypes have two aspects: They are the forms of divine 
names and the realities of external entities. In the former, they are like 
bodies for spirits, and in the latter, they are like spirits for bodies. 

The divine names also have two aspects: An aspect of their unity with 
the Essence and an aspect of their multiplicity. With respect to their 
multiplicity, they are in need of emanation from the divine Presence that 
comprehends them, and a recipient such as the world.* 


However, the Archetypes remain in the realm of the Unseen, for they are 
governed by the names the Hidden and the First and do not partake in 
existence; they remain in the state of sheer potentiality. Entities in the exter- 
nal world are their manifestations and are consequently governed by the 
names, the Last and the Manifest. 


Quiddities 


Quiddities are conceptual and not real, in the same way that Permanent 
Archetypes are “concepts” in the divine knowledge and do not possess real 
existence. If they did possess real existence, then even the impossible things 
would be considered real, which is absurd. What is meant by “real” is that 
which exhibits effects in the external world. Qaysari writes: 


Being manifests through attributes, each manifestation becoming indi- 
viduated and distinguished from another by some of its attributes and 
each reality becomes a reality of the divine names. The forms of those 
realities in the divine knowledge are called quiddities, or Permanent 
Archetypes.” 
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Since the Permanent Archetypes have not appeared in external existence they 
cannot be considered as being created or formed (maj ‘i/a), just as ideas in 
the mind or imagination are not considered real until they appear in the 
external world. This is also the reason why the philosophers call the Perma- 
nent Archetypes quiddities, since quiddity possesses neither existence nor 
non-existence. Qaysari writes: 


The Permanent Archetypes, being that they are intellectual forms, 
cannot be described as being “formed” (maj ‘iila), because they are non- 
existent externally and whatever is formed has existence, just as intellec- 
tual and imaginal forms in our minds cannot be described as being 
formed so long as they do not exist externally. '° 


As mentioned, quiddities do not have real existence in the external world, but 
they do possess intellectual existence. They possess real existence on the 
plane of divine knowledge since God’s knowledge is identical with His 
Essence. The Sufis have preferred to name the objects of divine knowledge as 
the Permanent Archetypes instead of quiddities because the latter are only 
realized through existence while the former are ontological realities that are 
identical with the reality of Being. That which exists in the external world is 
quiddity and existence. The former is conceptual and extrapolated, and the 
latter is real and possesses effects. 

However, the Permanent Archetypes are ontological realities that have 
existence insofar as divine knowledge is one with Essence. This leads to an 
important distinction between external existence and intellectual existence on 
the plane of divine knowledge. In particular, quiddities do not have real 
existence in the external world except through existence, whereas on the 
plane of divine knowledge, quiddity and existence are unified. This is because 
multiplicity is effaced in the ascending degrees of Being. 

The ontological status of the Permanent Archetypes is superior to that of 
the quiddities contemplated in the mind, for it is possible to conceive of a 
thing without its realization in the external world. Whereas the Permanent 
Archetypes are ontological realities on the plane of divine knowledge, they 
are not without their effects in the Intellectual, Imaginal World and physical 
worlds. Just as the divine attributes exist on the plane of Unity and have real 
existence, affecting every subordinate degree of Being, the Permanent 
Archetypes possess a form of existence in every subordinate degree of Being. 
Quiddities in the mind of a perceiver, however, are the least form of existence, 
since they only exist as mental existence. If those concepts find realization in 
the external world, it is existence that produces those effects and not the 
quiddities themselves. 

Since the divine names are realities that do not possess form in and of 
themselves, it is only through the divine theophany on the plane of knowl- 
edge that they possess form. Yet, since they are intellectual in nature, “form” 
is applied only metaphorically because God’s knowledge is identical to His 
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Essence. Therefore, the term individuation (ta ‘ayyun) is more appropriate for 
the Permanent Archetypes and “form” is more appropriate for external 
entities. Just as the divine names are considered divine perfections on the 
plane of Unity, the Permanent Archetypes are divine perfections in the 
presence of divine knowledge. Qaysari writes: 


The forms of quiddities in our mind are shadows of the forms in [divine] 
knowledge that occur in us reflecting their sublime origins, or the mani- 
festation of the light of Being in us, according to our share in that 
[divine] Presence. 

For this reason, it is difficult to obtain knowledge of the realities of 
things, as they truly are, except by one whose heart is illuminated by the 
light of God and the veil between him and pure Being is lifted. Conse- 
quently, through God he perceives those forms of [divine] knowledge as 
they truly are.!! 


God’s Knowledge of the World 


Debating the nature of God’s knowledge of particulars, some of the phi- 
losophers held that God’s knowledge is identical with the First Intellect, 
saying that God’s knowledge of His Essence is identical with His Essence, 
and His knowledge of contingent entities consists of the existence of the 
First Intellect together with forms subsisting within it.'* The Sufis refute 
this position saying that the First Intellect is itself contingent, originated 
and preceded by essential non-existence. It is itself an object of God’s 
knowledge and therefore other than the reality of His knowledge. Qaysari 
writes: 


The First Intellect—being that it is contingent and originated—is pre- 
ceded by essential non-being, and known [only] by God, since whatever 
is not known cannot be endowed with existence. Knowledge of it 
necessarily precedes its coming into being. Therefore, it is other than 
Him, and its quiddity is necessarily other than the reality of [His] 
knowledge.'* 


Qaysari admits that the view of the philosophers is partially admissible on 
the grounds that God’s knowledge is identical with the First Intellect insofar 
as His knowledge pervades all creation. He knows realities and universal 
meanings in summary form and that manifestations are identical with the 
Manifest. This is equivalent to saying His knowledge “descends” to the 
degree of the First Intellect. 

This position is still problematic because unlike the First Intellect, divine 
knowledge is a singular reality that has three aspects: The first aspect is that 
God has intrinsic knowledge of His Essence; the second is that knowledge is 
an attribute relative to the Essence, because God is the Omniscient (al- ‘alim); 
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the third is that it is an attribute relative to an object, such as His knowledge 
of the contingent. Nevertheless, these divisions are conceptual while the rea- 
lity of the divine knowledge is singular despite these divisions, and God 
knows the contingent as He knows His Essence. These distinctions do not 
apply to the First Intellect and are not contained in the quiddity of the First 
Intellect. 

Qaysari also argues that if the First Intellect is identical with God’s 
knowledge, it would entail that it is also identical with His power, for God 
has power over all things. Based on this, it would be more appropriate to say 
that the First Intellect is identical with His power. However, the philosophers 
maintain that God has power over all things, including particulars, whereas 
His knowledge encompasses particulars only by way of the First Intellect. 
The reply is that just as He has power over particulars through His Essence, 
He also knows them through His Essence, not by means of the First 
Intellect. 

It cannot be said the First Intellect, and consequently His knowledge is 
“present” before Him since that which is “present” is other than Him, 
whereas His knowledge is an essential attribute for His Essence and not 
other than it. Since the First Intellect is contingent and originated, and the 
divine knowledge is intrinsic to the Essence, God’s knowledge precedes the 
First Intellect and is the source for its origination; otherwise, the Essence 
would be in need of the very thing that arises from it: the attribute of 
knowledge. 

If it is said that His knowledge is identical with the First Intellect in the 
same way that the divine Ipseity permeates all existence, then His knowledge 
must be identical with the First Intellect, the Universal Soul, and every other 
descending degree of Being. 

The philosophers maintain that the First Intellect and other entities are 
effects of God and distinct from Him, but the gnostic sees the oneness of 
Being and its pervasiveness, especially with respect to the sublime attributes 
of the Essence. They view multiplicity as the theophany of Being, and the 
locus of theophany is identical to the One who reveals Himself in it. For this 
reason, divine knowledge is all-encompassing: “Not an atom’s weight escapes 
your Lord, in the earth or in the sky” (10:61). 

The distinction between knowledge, knower and the known is only con- 
ceptual. Thus, it can be said that at times, knowledge is subsequent to its 
object, and at other times, it is not—since it is conceived only in relation to 
its object. Divine knowledge is independent of its objects because knowledge 
belonging to the Essence precedes them and is not dependent on contingent 
existence. Qaysari concludes this section by saying: 


He perceives the realities of things in the way that He perceives the rea- 
lity of His own Essence, but not by another faculty such as the First 
Intellect, etc., since these realities are actually identical to His Essence, 
even if they are other than Him by way of individuation.'* 
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Notes 


1 


ANANDA 


Professor Al-Majid makes a subtle point here saying that Essence qua Essence 
has no knowledge of itself. Since it is sheer Being, no attribute can be applied to 
it, even knowledge. How can a thing which is absolute and undetermined be the 
object of knowledge or perception, even of itself? 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futihat, 1:136 (1 90.23). 

Chittick coins the term “entification” which captures the idea of “becoming an 
entity.” I have chosen to use the word “Archetype” to differentiate between the 
entities in the external world and those in the divine knowledge, which have not 
yet entered existence. 

Sadr al-Din Qiinawi, Risdlat al-nusiis fi tahqig al-tawr al-makhsis (Beirut, 2008), 74. 
Qaysari, Mugaddima, 11. 

Qaysari, Mugaddima, 93. 

This hadith is often translated as “God is and there is nothing else with Him,” 
since, as Ibn al-‘Arabi explains, “The verb kan does not denote temporality, but 
denotes existence.” Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futihat 2:57 (II 56.6). 

Qaysari, Mugaddima, 103. 

Qaysari, Mugaddima, 107. 

Qaysari, Mugaddima, 103. 

Qaysari, Mugaddima, 109. 

Qaysari, Mugaddima, 85. 

Qaysari, Mugaddima, 85. 

Qaysari, Mugaddima, 39. 


4 The Origin of Multiplicity 


God manifests Himself in ontological degrees or planes of manifestation. 
The exclusive Singularity is the degree of Being in which all multiplicity is 
effaced and is the first individuation (al-ta ‘ayyun al-awwal) which includes all 
the potential modes of Being. The divine names emanate from the exclusive 
Singularity through the Holiest Emanation (al-fayd al-aqdas) to the inclusive 
Unity, the degree of Being that embraces the divine names with respect to 
their infinite ontological realities. Then through the Holy Emanation (al-fayd 
al-muqaddas), the divine names manifest the Permanent Archetypes (al-a ‘yan 
al-thabita), which are essences in the divine knowledge. Since the Singularity 
has no multiplicity, it is at the degree of Unity that the Permanent Archetypes 
emerge, embracing the myriad objects of creation. 

The Permanent Archetypes are considered the first degree of multiplicity 
since the divine names are conceptually distinct realities on the plane of 
Unity. Qaysari writes: 


From one point of view, multiplicity originates in knowledge [intrinsic] 
to the Essence (al-‘ilm al-dhati), because God’s knowledge of His 
Essence through His Essence presupposes the knowledge of its perfec- 
tions at the degree of Singularity. Then divine love necessitates the 
manifestation of the Essence through each attribute, becoming individ- 
uated on the plane of knowledge, then in external existence where it 
acquires multiplicity.’ 


The Permanent Archetypes can be viewed as an isthmus between the divine 
names and the external entities. Qaysari says: 


These forms emanate from the divine Essence by the Holiest Emanation 
(al-fayd al-aqdas) and the first theophany, by means of essential love 
and the Keys of the Unseen (mafatih al-ghayb)—which none knows but 
He—seeking their manifestation and perfection.” 


Although Being is classified according to various typologies, it is but a single 
emanation, as in the words of the Qur’an, “He who created the heavens in 
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layers; you will not see in the creation of the Merciful any discrepancy. Look 
again, do you see any rift?” (67:3). 

The Permanent Archetypes possess receptivity from the divine names and 
the external entities possess receptivity from the Permanent Archetypes, as 
mentioned by Ibn al-‘Arabi in the first chapter of the Fusiis, “The recipient is 
only due to the Holiest Emanation.”* However, activity and receptivity exist 
between the degrees of existence as well as within a specific degree. Some of 
the divine names are active in relation to others, such as the Mothers of the 
Names and the Universal Names in relation to the Daughters of the Names* 
and Particular Names. 


Unity within multiplicity 


The proponents of philosophical Sufism posit the oneness of Being, which 
expresses the essential unity of Being in the multiplicity of created existence 
or unity within multiplicity. The rational mind fathoms God’s unity, as 
established in the declaration, “There is no god but God.” However, only 
through the light of faith does one resolve the paradox of unity within divine 
multiplicity to which the Qur’an subtly alludes, “He is God in the heavens 
and on the earth” (6:3). Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


The believer is one who acknowledges the unity within divine multi- 
plicity given that it contains the Most Beautiful Names and diverse 
properties, insofar as each name signifies the Essence and a meaning that 
is not signified by any other name. God is One in Himself, so the believer 
also has faith in this unity, just as he has faith in the unity within the 
multiplicity.” 


Multiplicity of contingent existence is not imaginary, but the real manifesta- 
tions of Being. God becomes manifest through His engendering of things 
while still remaining hidden in them, as Imam ‘Ali says, “He is in all things 
but not by being contained within them and separate from all things but not 
by being isolated from them.”° The human being also has a manifest and 
hidden aspect. The manifest refers to the mineral, vegetal and animal 
aspects, while the hidden refers to the various degrees of the spirit: the soul, 
imagination, intellect and heart. Both manifest and hidden aspects refer to 
the same individual. 

Just as it is not possible for unitary Being to be removed from the multi- 
plicity of its individuals, it is not possible for essences to be removed from 
their individuals despite the disparity of specific attributes. Therefore, the 
disparity of individuals is not in Being qua Being. Similarly, even if the 
planes of existence are distinct realities, they are not separate from Being 
itself. Both perspectives must be held in order to grasp the seemingly con- 
tradictory relation between unity and multiplicity, which Amuli explains in 
the following section: 
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The example of Being and its manifestations in its forms is like the 
manifestation of ink in the form of letters. Just as the appearance of 
letters in the ink does not compromise the integrity of its oneness and 
the unity of its reality, similarly, the manifestation of Being in the forms 
of entities does not compromise the integrity of its oneness and unity. 

Having established this, then real unity in both forms—the form of the 
ink and the letters, and the forms of entities within Being—exists by 
virtue of disregarding the multiplicity of forms in their manifestations, 
and that is by seeing the reality of each. One beholds the unity in the 
form of ink and letters by ignoring the forms of the letters, their indivi- 
duations and multiplicity. That occurs by seeing the reality of the ink, in 
and of itself, because the existence of the letters is conceptual (i ‘tibar7), 
as they have no independent existence externally; only the ink has 
external existence. 

Unity with respect to Being and the entities is analogous. It occurs by 
disregarding their forms, individuations and multiplicity. This is witnes- 
sing Being, in and of itself, regarding the existence of the entities as 
conceptual and having no external existence—in reality, what exists 
externally is only God (al-haqq).’ 


Unity within multiplicity can also be explained using the metaphor of the 
sun and its rays. In the same way that rays emanate from the sun, existence 
emanates from a single source. The sun’s rays are not separate entities from 
the sun but are conceptually distinct from it as they display individual prop- 
erties. The closer one is to the sun, the greater the intensity of the rays and 
the fewer distinctions between them, until the rays and the sun become one. 
Similarly, each degree of Being is either colored by multiplicity in relation to 
the degree above it or unified in relation to the degree below it. That which is 
ontologically higher possesses greater unity, comprehensiveness, activity and 
governance. 


Division of the Contingent 


The contingent is divided into the possible and the impossible. The latter is 
further subdivided into those that may be conceived rationally but are not 
realized in the worlds, and those that are never realized externally because 
they are eternally hidden in the absolute Unseen; they are the names referred 
to by the Prophet as the “Reserved Names” (a/-asmda’ al-musta’thara) known 
only to God.8 

The first type is the hypothetical contingent which has no reality either 
in the mind or in external existence, such as the joining of both sides of a 
contradiction, as it is impossible to conceive that a thing can simulta- 
neously exist and not exist in the same place. These are hypothetical pro- 
positions that have no referent either in the mind or in external reality; 
they belong to the category of non-being. Even if one can entertain its 
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concept in the mind, it is still considered non-being, because what exists in 
the mind is a hypothetical concept not the thing itself; by definition, it is 
impossible to conceive. 

As for the impossible contingents in the absolute Unseen, they are impos- 
sible because they can never appear in the manifest realm. Impossibility is 
ascribed to them because their essences seek the Hidden and flee from the 
Manifest, even though they exist as particular forms of intellectual divine 
realities on the plane of divine knowledge. There is no possible contingent 
entity that seeks its manifestation in the external world and does not receive 
it. If some entities were to receive existence over others, it would undermine 
God’s essential magnanimity, which gives all things its due. It would, there- 
fore, result in the quiddity preponderating towards non-existence while its 
reality necessitates existence. 


Substance and Accident 


The contingent can also be divided into substance and accident. The philo- 
sophers define substance as an external entity that does not inhere in a locus 
and accident as that which inheres in a locus.’ Substances are either simple 
immaterial entities, such as spirits, intellects and souls, or simple material 
entities such as elements or compounds. Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers use 
the terms “substance” and “accident” to explain multiplicity originating 
from unity in the first level of contingency. The Sufis consider those divine 
realities that abide in themselves, such as the divine names, as Substance. 
Accordingly, they are not a part of the contingent realm. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
writes: 


The heavens are the higher world, and the earth is the lower world. 
There is only the high and the low, which are of two types—a world that 
abides through itself, and a world that does not abide through itself. 
What abides through itself is substances and bodies. What does not 
abide through itself is qualities and colors, which are attributes and 
accidents. The worlds of bodies and substances do not subsist except 
through the existence of accidents within them.!° 


Qaysari defines substance as the reality of Being, even if Being qua Being is 
neither substance nor accident. Thus, Substance is uncreated and prior to the 
First Intellect, which is the first created entity: 


[All] substances are united in the quintessence of Substance, as such, 
which is a single reality, and it is the manifestation of the divine Essence, 
with respect to its universally sustaining nature and reality, in the same way 
that accidents are manifestations of the names that are subordinate to 
the Essence. Do you not see that the divine Essence remains veiled by the 
names? Likewise, substance remains enveloped in accidents!" 
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Since every form in the world is an accident for Substance and both Sub- 
stance and accident are the forms of manifestation of the Essence, it is 
through the individuation of the divine Breath that these realities are formed 
and enter into existence. Qaysari says: 


Just as the Essence through association with an attribute becomes a 
[divine] name, be it universal or particular, similarly, Substance, through 
the association of a universal meaning becomes a specific substance and 
a manifestation of a specific name from among the Universal Names; 
rather it is identical with it. 

[...] This reality in the terminology of God’s Folk, is called the Breath 
of the Merciful (al-nafas al-rahmani), and the universal prime matter 
(al-hayiila al-kulliyya),'? and that which becomes individuated and enters 
existence is called the divine words (al-kalimat al-ilahiyya).'* 


The relationships between the divine names, such as their engendering, 
combining and governance are applied to the reality of Substance as well. 
This is because there is no disjunction between the descending degrees of 
creation, as realities emanate from a single source, like rays emanating from 
the sun. Substance is united with the particular substances, just as the uni- 
versal divine names are united with particular names. Substances are differ- 
entiated from each other by the accidents that accompany them and 
accidents are the manifestations of their attributes in the form of the entities. 
Qaysari says: 


Just as combined universal names engender other names, combined 
simple substances engender other substances of which they comprise. 
Just as some names encompass other names, some substances encompass 
others. Just as the Mothers of the Names are finite, the genera of sub- 
stances and their species are finite. Just as the branches of the names are 
infinite, the entities are likewise infinite.'* 


Just as the Essence is veiled by the attributes and names, the Substantial 
reality is enveloped by accidents and therefore veiled by them. The Sufis refer to 
a universal prime matter that differs from the prime matter (a/l-hayiila al-iila) 
held by the philosophers. The former is the highest degree in the contingent 
realm and the latter is the lowest degree, although both possess complete 
potentiality. 

Furthermore, Substance is immaterial while universal prime matter is pure 
matter. Substance, which is the manifestation of the Essence, is identical with 
simple and compound genera and is the reality of realities. Simple genera are 
the Intellects and spirits since they are non-compound, whereas minerals 
plants and animals are composed of matter and form. Substance originates 
from the world of the Unseen and manifests in each realm of existence as 
each contingent entity is individuated through its particular accidents. While 
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it can be said that matter and form are united, substance does not unite with 
its particulars in the same way. Qaysari writes: 


[Substance] is a singular essence with respect to itself, but multiple with 
respect to its manifestations in its attributes, which, with respect to their 
realities, are concomitant with that essence, although, with respect to 
their manifestation, they depend on a balance that it has in actuality.'° 


Substance is united with its particulars through manifestation, just as the 
divine attributes are manifestations of the Essence, or in the way that the 
Permanent Archetypes are manifestations of the Essence on the plane of 
divine knowledge. Thus, there is a mutual necessitation between substance 
and accident. There are those that exist on the plane of divine knowledge 
and those that exist in the external world. 


Expansive Being 


The term Expansive Being (a/-wujiid al-munbasit) also describes original 
manifestation. It is the shadow (al-zill) of the Essence and the origin of 
individuation through the Holiest Emanation. It can also refer to the Holy 
Emanation, or the Breath of the Merciful (a/-nafas al-rahmani).'° It is the 
first individuation arising from the degree of Singularity, which is the inward 
aspect of the Holy Emanation.'’ Qaysari writes: 


Expansive Being (a/-wujiid al-munbasif) that expands over the Permanent 
Archetypes in the [divine] knowledge is a shadow of the [Essence] since it is 
qualified by generality. Similarly, both mental and external existence are 
shadows of that shadow due to the compounding of limitations, referred to 
by the verse, “Have you not seen how your Lord has extended the shadow, 
and if He had so willed, He would have made it stationary?” (24:45).'8 


External existence is the shadow of the Permanent Archetypes, which is the 
shadow of the divine names. Each successive individuation is a shadow of its 
preceding degree. The term “shadow” refers relative existence, as Kashani writes: 


The shadow is relative existence manifest in the individuation of con- 
tingent entities, the properties of which are non-existent. They become 
manifest through the name the Light, which is external existence that is 
attributed to them. So external light that is reflected from their forms 
covers the darkness of their non-being and becomes a shadow, because a 
shadow appears from light and its very absence.'” 


Since the Singularity is the first individuation or the degree in which parti- 
culars are unified, the Unity is the particularized form of that union. There- 
fore, Expansive Being is the second individuation in which the particulars of 
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the Permanent Archetypes are brought forth. From one perspective, it is the 
outer aspect of the degree of Singularity and the inner aspect of the Permanent 
Archetypes, in the way that the breath of the human being is the isthmus 
between ideas and words. 

Expansive Being is also called Substance, the shadow of the Essence, the 
First Engenderer (a/-sadir al-awwal), the Outstretched Parchment (a/-rigg al- 
manshiur), the Muhammadan Light. Qaysari, commenting on the Fusis says, 
“If the Breath of the Merciful is realized externally and determined, it is 
called Substance.””° The First Engenderer is not the First Intellect, rather it 
is superior to it because the former is uncreated and the latter is created, as 
the hadith mentions, “The first thing that God created was the Intellect.”?! 
The First Engenderer is considered antecedent and the First Intellect is con- 
sidered subsequent, or substance and accident, respectively. Thus, all entities, 
which are the words of God, originate from Expansive Being or the Breath 
of the Merciful. 


The Breath of the Merciful 


Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers consider all divine perfections and their cor- 
responding ontological realities as divine words (al-kalimat al-ilahiyya) ori- 
ginating from the Breath of the Merciful (a/-nafas al-rahmami). It is called the 
Breath of the Merciful because the breath symbolizes a state of unity through 
which words and meanings are engendered, in the same way that words are 
produced through the breath of a person.” Just as the mind expresses ideas 
through words formed by the breath, the objects of creation—which include 
the angels, heavens, earth and all that they contain—emerge from the divine 
knowledge into actual existence through the Breath of the Merciful. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi writes: 


God described Himself as having a Breath, and it is the emergence from 
the Unseen as the manifestation of letters in the Visible. The letters are 
containers for meanings, while the meanings are their spirits.~* 


Ibn al-‘Arabi relates the Breath to the Cloud (‘ama@), which is mentioned in a 
hadith when the Prophet was asked, “Where was our Lord before He created 
the creatures?” He replied, “He came to be in a Cloud, neither above which 
nor below which was any air.”** Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “The Cloud derives from 
His breathing, while the forms, which are the worlds, derive from the word, 
‘Be!’””> Then he says, “The entities become manifest within the Breath of the 
Merciful, just as letters become manifest within the human breath,””° that is, 
“the breath becomes manifest and identified by letters and words. It does not 
become manifest through anything superadded to the inward but is identical 
with the inward.”?/ 

The Breath also relates to divine name the Merciful (a/-rahman), since the 
verse states, “My Mercy encompasses all things” (7:156). Since words appear 
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only through the breath, the Breath of the Merciful encompasses all exis- 
tence. This is why the name, the Merciful, is mentioned directly after the 
name Allah in the verse, “Call upon Allah or call upon the Merciful (al- 
rahman), whichever one you call upon, to Him belong the Most Beautiful 
Names” (17:110). Farghani describes it as the first individuation (al-ta‘ayyun 
al-awwal):** 


The first thing that becomes individuated and manifest from the absolute 
Unseen is the divine Breath of the Merciful. This is one reality within 
which are contained the property of activity (fi ‘7) and effectivity (ta thir) 
as well as receptivity (gabiil) and reactivity (infi Gl). God’s names, attri- 
butes and acts are contained within it. This is to say that on the first 
level, which is identical with His true oneness, the knower, knowledge 
and known, the agent, receptacle and act are all a single thing, without 
distinction or difference. Then on the second level, the entity of the 
Merciful Breath becomes determined and manifest from the absolute 
Unseen.”? 


The Breath of the Merciful also refers to the Holy Emanation, which ema- 
nates from the Holiest Emanation. It is also the first individuation arising 
from the degree of Singularity, which is the inner aspect of the Holy 
Emanation.*° 


Divine Words 


Since the Breath of the Merciful is the fabric of existence and the divine 
words (al-kalimat al-ilahiyya) are the entities of creation, the first word that 
God uttered is “Be!” (kun), Ibn al-‘Arabi describes: 


He originated all things from the hidden depths of the mystery of this 
word, “Be!” (Aun) ... for God says, “Our only word to a thing We desire 
is to say to it ‘Be!’ and it is” (16:40). When I look at the world and 
creation, the hidden and the written, I find that the world is but a tree 
whose original light is from the seed of “Be!” through which He fertilized 
the existential kaf.*' 


Describing the subsequent order of creation, Ibn al-‘Arabi says in the Futuhdt: 


He engendered the form of “Be!” from the Breath, then He engendered 
the creation from “Be!” So, He manifested all the words from “Be!”, 
which is the word signifying the existential command, and He did not 
manifest anything from it except compound letters that correspond to it, 
gathering in “Be!” insofar as they are words.*” 

[...] All scriptures and revealed books proceed from this Presence, that 
which God dictates to the Supreme Pen (a/-galam al-a Ta) what it should 
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inscribe on the Guarded Tablet (al-lawh al-mahfiz). The speech of the whole 
world, both the Unseen and the manifest, is from this Presence—and all 
is the speech of God—for this is the First Presence.** 


According to Kashani, “word” refers to “reality, essence, Permanent Arche- 
type or any other individuation of God.”** The existential words of God, 
then, are the heavens and the earth, the sun and the moon, and all created 
existence. In the hadith literature, we have mention of the Complete Word 
(al-kalimat al-tamma), a reality that encompasses all the names in their 
totality and does not follow any other name. Imam Ja‘far al-Sddiq mentions 
the Complete Word and the Reserved Names (a/l-asma’ al-musta’thara) in the 
following enigmatic description of the divine names: 


God Almighty created the names through letters that do not possess an 
utterance, through a word that is not spoken, through a figure that is not 
corporeal, through an allegory that is indescribable, through a color that 
has no tint, negating all notions of dimension, far removed from limits, 
veiled from the senses of the imagination, concealed but not hidden. 

He engendered the Complete Word (al-kalimat al-tamma) simulta- 
neously into four parts and manifested three divine names without their 
being attached to creation, and one, He kept hidden; it is the hidden and 
the reserved (al-musta’thara). So, these were the names that God, 
Almighty manifested, who then established for each [name] four pillars, 
making them twelve in total. 

They are the Merciful, Beneficent, Sovereign, Holy, Creator, Origina- 
tor, Shaper, Living, Eternal, One who neither sleeps nor rests, Omnis- 
cient, Aware, Hearing, Seeing, Wise, Mighty, Sublime, Lofty, Great, 
Able, Powerful, Peace, Faithful, Awe-inspiring, Originator, High, Mighty, 
Generous, Provider, Life-giver, Life-taker, Causer, Inheritor. These are 
the thirty Names.*° 


In the microcosm, “word” refers to the Supreme Spirit, and specifically the perfect 
humans such as the prophets Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad as 
the Qur’an states, “O Mary, God gives you the good news of a Word from Him 
whose name is Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, distinguished in the world and the 
hereafter, and one who was brought near to God” (3:45). Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


Know that existent beings are the words of God which do not cease. 
God said with respect to Jesus, “His Word which He has cast into Mary” 
(4:171). For this reason, we say that existent beings are the words of 
God. Words are customarily known through the arrangement of letters 
in the breath of one who articulates them.*° 


The prophets are the words of God because their realities combine every 
material and spiritual existential plane, and God ennobled Jesus by calling 
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him the Word, as “God’s word is the highest, and God is Mighty, Wise” 
(9:40).°” 

Qaysari writes, “As for the [Spirit] being the ‘Word’, it is because of its 
manifesting in the Breath of the Merciful, like the word manifesting in human 
breath.”** It also refers to the rational soul since it is through the rational soul 
that man produces words. These words are produced by the breath of the 
human being and representative of man’s true nature, as the various hadith 
indicate, “Speech is the scale of the human being,”*? “The speech of a man is 
the measure of his intellect,”*° “Man is hidden under his tongue,”*! and “Your 
speech is the translator of your intellect.”*” Jami defines “word” in the context 
of the Fusis, since each kalima refers to the essential reality of a prophet: 


What is meant by the word (kalima) of each prophet is the path and 
qualities that God has specified for him and his community. In the mys- 
tical tradition, it is the form of the letter arising from the Breath of the 
Merciful. As such, every entity is a word of God, as He mentions, “Say, 
‘If the sea were ink for the words of my Lord, the sea would be exhaus- 
ted before the words of my Lord were exhausted’ (18:109).” The entities, 
therefore, are read as the words of God because they resemble words in 
human speech. The entities become determined in the Breath of the 
Merciful, which is the expansion of Being and its extension by passing 
through its degrees, in the same way that [words] acquire form in human 
breath through its articulations.” 


Each divine book or scripture is the breath (nafas, pl. anfas) of that parti- 
cular prophet to whom it was revealed. On the one hand, revelation is God’s 
directive for that prophet and his nation, and on the other, it is the reality 
corresponding to that prophet’s spirit, like the receptivity a lock has to its 
key. 


The Intellect 


There are divine levels and created levels in the descending degrees of Being. 
In the latter, the first form in existence mentioned in the hadith is called the 
Intellect,“ “The first thing that God created was the Intellect.”*° The term 
“Intellect” has a broader scope in Sufism than in the standard philosophical 
works. 


The theoretical intellect (a/-‘agl al-nazari) of the Islamic philosophers is 
no longer that of Aristotle although his very terminology is translated 
into Arabic ... The subtle change that took place from the Greek idea of 
the “intellect” (nous) to the Islamic view of the intellect (al/-‘aq/) can also 
be seen much earlier in the works of even the Islamic Peripatetics such as 
Ibn Sina where the Active Intellect (a/-‘ag/ al-fa‘‘al) is equated with the 
Holy Spirit (al-rith al-qudus).*° 
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According to the hadith, the Intellect was the first thing in creation, 
founded on the principle of divine unity, forged with the perfections and 
potentialities of all things by virtue of its proximity to God. Describing the 
primacy of the Intellect, Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq said: 


God created the Intellect, and it was the first creation among the spiri- 
tual beings, proceeding from His light from the right side of the divine 
Throne. He said to it, “Retreat!” so it retreated. Then He said, 
“Approach!” so it approached. Then He said, “I have created a great 
creature and ennobled it above all My creation.”*7 


It was ennobled by being the exclusive object of the divine gaze and the 
exclusive witness to divine unity, since there was nothing besides it in 
existence. It is reported that the Prophet said: 


God created the Intellect from a hidden, treasured light in His ancient 
knowledge, of which neither a sent messenger nor a proximate angel had 
any awareness. He made knowledge its soul, understanding its spirit, 
abstinence its head, modesty its eyes, wisdom its tongue, compassion its 
concern, mercy its heart. Then He adorned it and strengthened it with 
ten things: certainty, faith, truthfulness, serenity, sincerity, companion- 
ship, generosity, contentment, submission and gratitude. Then He com- 
manded it to go back so the Intellect went back. Then God commanded 
it to draw near, so it drew near. Then He said, “Speak!” It said, “Praise 
be to God who does not have an opposite, nor equal, nor similar, nor 
equal, nor substitute, nor equivalent, before whom all things are humble 
and abased.” 

God, the Almighty said, “By My Might and Majesty, I have not cre- 
ated anything better than you, nor more obedient to me, nor loftier, nor 
nobler nor more honorable than you. By you I impose, I bestow, I am 
acknowledged as One, worshipped, called upon, hoped for, yearned for, 
feared and warned against. Reward is through you and punishment is 
through you.”*® 


The Intellect also refers to the Muhammadan Light, as in the hadith, “The 
first thing that God created was my light,”*? which is the first emanation of 
the divine names. It is also called the world of Invincibility (al-jabarit) due to 
its intensity and strength.°° The First Intellect and the Universal Soul are the 
forms of the Mother of the Book and the Permanent Archetypes. Whatever 
exists in the Universal Soul exists in the First Intellect, but in the form of 
particulars. The Universal Soul is called the Manifest Book, revealing and 
individuating the hidden, unified realities of the First Intellect. The Universal 
Body that relates to temporal existence is the form of the Universal Soul. Thus, 
it is called the Book of Effacement and Establishment (a/-mahw wa-l-ithbat), 
since objects contained within it are mutable given the variable nature of the 
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temporal world. Furthermore, this book is connected to individual forms 
and their states rather than universals since universals are fixed. 

Because the First Intellect is the supreme being in the order of creation, it 
is pure, noble and simple. Thus, it has been called the White Pearl, as 
Kashani explains in Lata if al-a ‘lam: 


The White Pearl is the First Intellect. It is called so because it is the most 
intensely simple and pure entity. Therefore, it is without color, as the 
hadith states, “The first thing that God created was the Intellect and the 
first thing that He created was the White Pearl.” Since the First Intellect 
is the highest, supreme and noblest of all contingent entities, it is called 
the White Pearl. This is because the pearl is the highest, supreme and 
noblest gem of the sea. The pearl is a heavenly drop of water that falls 
from the sky into the salty sea, absolutely pure from any earthly con- 
tamination. The oyster receives and transforms it, and it is formed in the 
sea according to the specific receptivity of the oyster. Likewise, the 
Intellect is like the receptive oyster of contingency, receiving the water of 
life that flows from the sea of Necessity, carried by the air of the Breath 
of the Merciful and arising from the empyrean of Lordship. The First 
Intellect, existentially, is the pearl of the sea of Necessity whose origin is 
the water of life from the Breath of the Merciful. It is also the pearl 
in the sea of contingency from the perspective that there is existential 
unity among realities in the manifestation of entities. It is white, which 
is the best color and the nearest in relation to light. That is why the soul 
is called the Emerald and the Red Ruby, since red, green and all colors 
besides white and black are an isthmus, just as the soul is an isthmus 
between the intellect and nature.*! 


The Pen and the Tablet 


The Sufis employ the term the Supreme Pen, or simply the Pen to denote the 
Intellect. Having received directly from God, the Pen is the active principle in 
existence that writes on the tablet of creation. The Qur’an states, “He taught 
by the Pen; He taught man what he knew not” (96:4—5), and “Nin, by the 
Pen and what they inscribe” (68:1). The Prophet said, “The first thing that 
God created was the Pen, then God said, ‘Write My knowledge in My crea- 
tion and write all that exists,’”°? and in another version, “Write the measur- 
ing out. So, it wrote what would be until the Day of Resurrection.” He also 
said, “It is a Pen of light whose length is the distance between the heaven and 
the earth.”°* Both Pen and Tablet have a dual nature, an active and a 
receptive aspect, as Qtinawi describes: 


Since the world is a shadow of the divine Presence ... the attention of the 
divine Singularity turned to engendering the “world of Writing and 
Inscription” upon the Permanent Archetypes after the manifestation of 
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the Enraptured Ones>’... So that divine attention resulted in a singular 
ontological effect which embraces an unseen relational multiplicity. God 
named it a “Pen” and an “Intellect.” 

With respect to the face turned toward its Lord, the Intellect receives 
His bestowal and assistance. With respect to being the first determined 
entity, it perceives its own self and those who are distinguished from it, 
and the characteristics through which it becomes distinguished from 
others, in contrast to those who precede it in degree, the Enraptured 
Ones. 

God called it a “Pen” in respect to its face turned toward the creation, 
so it exercises effects and assists it. The Pen holds the unseen undif- 
ferentiated multiplicity that is found in its own essence in order to 
differentiate what manifests from it through some degree or another.°° 


When God turned His gaze towards the Pen, it received knowledge in summary 
form which it imparted to the Tablet in differentiated form. Jili says: 


It is called the First Intellect because it is the first essence to accept 
existence from its Lord, the first to perceive its Lord and accept the 
emanation of His Being. The Intellect is the vessel for the shape of divine 
knowledge because it is the Supreme Pen. Thereafter, knowledge des- 
cends to the Guarded Tablet. It is the undifferentiated form of the Tablet 
which is its elaboration.*’ 


The Supreme Pen is the Mother of the Book to which the Qur’an refers, “It 
is with us in the Mother of the Book, sublime and wise” (43:4). It relates to 
other macrocosmic realities, as Qaysari writes: 


If [Being] is conditioned only by the universals of all things, it is the 
degree of the Merciful (al-rahman), the Lord of the First Intellect 
(rabb al-‘agl al-awwal), which is also called the Tablet of Decree (/awh 
al-qada’), the Mother of the Book (umm al-kitab), and the Supreme 
Pen (al-qalam al-a‘Ta).°° 


As “the Glorious Qur’adn is on a Guarded Tablet” (85:21—22), the Sufis refer 
to the Guarded Tablet as the Manifest Book, the Universal Soul, and the 
place where the decree of the Supreme Pen appears. It signifies the theophany 
of God’s light in the reflection of creation, the tablet upon which entities are 
imprinted. Qinawi says, “The multiplicity that the Cloud embraces manifests 
on the Tablet through which the divine name the Distinguisher (a/-mufassil) 
becomes realized, just as the name the Director (a/-mudabbir) becomes rea- 
lized through the Pen insofar as it possesses comprehensiveness and 
singularity.”°? 

The Tablet is the mother of prime matter because a form only appears if 
there is an impression of it already on the Guarded Tablet. The Supreme Pen 
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engenders forms on the Guarded Tablet according to the requisites of prime 
matter. Qaysari writes: 


If [Being] is conditioned by universals in them as permanent particulars, 
without any veil from their universals, it is the degree of the Compas- 
sionate (al-rahim), the Lord of the Universal Soul (al-nafs al-kulliyya), 
also called the Tablet of Destiny (Jawh al-qgadr), the Guarded Tablet 
(al-lawh al-mahfiz), and the Manifest Book (al-kitab al-mubin).©° 


Given that the First Intellect receives directly from God, it is also considered 
a Tablet. Kashani the describes the various tablets in the following passage: 


There are four Tablets: The Tablet of Decree (al-lawh al-qada’), which is 
the Tablet of the First Intellect (al-lawh al-‘aq/ al-awwal) and prior to the 
Tablet of Effacement and Establishment (a/-lawh al-mahw wa-l-ithbat). 
The Tablet of Destiny (al-lawh al-qadr) is the Tablet of the Universal 
Rational Soul (al-lawh al-nafs al-natiga al-kulliyya). It differentiates the 
universals of the first Tablet being associated with their causes; it is also 
called the Guarded Tablet (al-lawh al-ma’fiz). The Tablet of the Parti- 
cular Celestial Soul (al-lawh al-nafs al-juz’iyya al-samawiyya) is the 
Tablet upon which there is an inscription of everything in this world 
along with its shape, condition, and measure; it is called the “heaven of 
this world.” It is like the imagination of the world, just as the first 
[Tablet] is like its spirit, and the second [Tablet] is like its heart. There- 
after, the Tablet of [prime] matter receives forms of the visible world. 
God knows best.°! 


The microcosmic Pen and Tablet are the active and receptive principles in the 
human being, or the intellect and soul, as Ibn al-‘Arabi describes: 


When God created this First Intellect as a Pen, it desired through its 
own reality a place of its effect through writing, being that it is a Pen. 
From this desire arose the Guarded Tablet, which is the Soul. Thus, the 
Tablet was the first originated entity to arise from something originated, 
since it arose from the desire existing in the Pen ... 

The Intellect casts upon the Soul, recording and arranging everything 
within it until the Day of Resurrection. This was the third existent entity, 
whose degree was between the Tablet and the Pen, coming after the 
Tablet.©” 


The Tablet also refers to the heart, since the intellect inscribes knowledge 
upon the heart, or God inscribes faith upon the heart. Fayd Kashani says: 


The realities of all things are inscribed on the Guarded Tablet and flow 
upon our hearts from that world by the pen of the Intellect, which is the 
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writer on the tablet of our souls, as God says, “He has inscribed faith 
upon their hearts” (58:22), and “He taught by the Pen; taught man what 
he knew not” (96:4—5) ... All knowledge can be inscribed on the human 
heart. It is like a mirror that is prepared to reflect every reality of Truth 
arising from the Guarded Tablet. It is free to receive every type of 
knowledge, unless there is some essential deficiency like a child’s heart, 
which is akin to a crude image on unpolished steel. 


The Prophet states that the Pen, Tablet and divine Throne are created from a 
single light. “When God wished to create the creation, he divided Light into 
four parts and from the first made the Pen, from the second the Tablet, from 
the third the Throne, then He divided the fourth into four parts.”© Each 
of these three realities relates to knowledge, which is the first brick God laid 
in the edifice of creation. 


The Throne and Pedestal 


One of the recurring images in the Qur’an, hadith literature and the writings 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi is the Throne (a/-‘arsh) and Pedestal (kursi). The Qur’an 
states, “The Merciful ascended upon the Throne” (20:5). Since water sym- 
bolizes knowledge and “His mercy encompasses all things” (7:156), Ibn al- 
‘Arabi relates the Throne to the comprehensive knowledge of the Merciful 
(al-rahman): 

“The Throne rests upon water,”® means, it rests upon the command, the 
command rests upon knowledge and knowledge rests upon the Name. 
Thus, the Name includes itself, the command and knowledge because the 
Throne is the manifestation of the Merciful (a/-rahman), as God says, 
“The Merciful ascended upon the Throne” since its spirit is the mani- 
festation of the name Allah. Every name refers to the Essence and all 
that it accompanies, particularly the name the Merciful. God says, “Say, 
‘Call upon Allah or call upon the Merciful. Whichever you call upon, to 
Him belong the Most Beautiful Names’” (17:110). Thus, the manifesta- 
tion of the Merciful is the manifestation of knowledge related to it, or 
the manifestation of all types of knowledge, in potentiality and 
actuality. 


In the microcosm, the spiritual Throne is the human heart according to a 
hadith, “The heart of the believer is the Throne of the Merciful.”°” Imam al- 
Sadiq says, “God created the Intellect, and it was the first creation from the 
spiritual beings, proceeding from His light, from the right side of the 
Throne.”®* Qinawi describes the Throne in the following: 


The Throne, which is the first sensory form and encompassing all others, 
is the station where the Merciful (a/-rahman) ascended (istiwa’), for it 
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marks the completion and settling of divine theophany. “Mercy” is exis- 
tence itself and the “Most Merciful” is God (a/-haqq) inasmuch as He is 
Being. That is why, “ascendency” (istiwa@’) is never associated with any 
other name whenever it appears [in the Qur’an]. 


The Qur’dn also mentions the Pedestal, which is the counterpart to the 
Throne. If the Throne is the manifestation of the Merciful (a/-rahman) and 
its place of ascendency, then the Pedestal is the manifestation of the 
Compassionate (a/-rahim). Farghani writes: 


The Pedestal is the manifestation (mazhar) of the Guarded Tablet and 
governed by the Compassionate, and the Throne is governed by the 
Merciful. Just as the relative existential multiplicity hidden and con- 
ceptualized in the Sublime Pen (a/l-qalam al-a‘la) becomes spiritually 
differentiated in the Guarded Tablet through the divine writing, accord- 
ing to the world of spirits, every principle (dukm) in summary form in 
the Throne becomes individuated in the Pedestal.” 
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5 The Universal Worlds 


The fundamental degrees of Being can be divided into five planes of mani- 
festation called the Universal Worlds (al- ‘awalim al-kulliyya). The root letters 
-I-m of the word ‘Glam (world) signify “to know” and relate to the word 
‘alama, which means sign or token. Lexically, the world is “that through 
which something is known,” and according to the Sufis, the signs through 
which God is known; the world is also “everything other than God.”’ The 
Qur’an refers to the signs “on the horizons” as the external worlds and “in 
their souls” as the human plane, “We will show them Our signs on the hor- 
izons and in their souls so that it becomes clear to them that He is the Truth” 
(41:53). These Universal Worlds are the comprehensive, universal signs that 
contain specific signs or entities. Though the Universal Worlds are limited to 
five, from another perspective, the worlds are infinite since every individual is 
a world through which God can be known. Qaysari writes: 


If every individual in the world is a sign of a divine name, and every 
name encompasses every other name insofar as the Essence compre- 
hends them all, then every individual is also a world through which all 
the names are known. Therefore, the worlds are infinite, from this per- 
spective. However, since the universal divine Presences are five, there are 
also five Universal Worlds, inclusive of everything else.* 


Ibn al-‘Arabi also uses the term “Presence” (hadra) to describe the Universal 
Worlds, indicating that each world is in God’s presence and that God is 
present in every world. Although there are as many “presences” as there are 
manifestations, the fundamental divisions of Being are the five divine Pre- 
sences (al-hadarat al-ilahiyya al-khams). Chittick writes that the divine Pre- 
sence is “the mode in which God displays His own reality,”? or that 
“location” where God is to be found. It includes the Essence of God, which 
is God in Himself without regard to His creatures; the attributes (sifat) of 
God, also called His names (asma@’), which are the relationships that can be 
discerned between the Essence and everything other than Him; and the acts 
(af‘al), which are all the creatures in the cosmos along with everything that 
appears from them. Hence, the term “divine Presence” designates God on 
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the one hand and the cosmos, inasmuch as it can be said to be the locus of 
His activity, on the other.* 


The Five Divine Presences 


The Qur an expresses a fundamental dichotomy in Being, the Unseen (a/-ghayb) 
and the Visible (al-shahada), “He is God, besides whom there is no other, 
Knower of the Unseen and the Visible” (59:22). The Unseen contrasts with 
the Visible, which is the external world and the final manifestation of the 
Essence. In relation to the absolute Unseen, every world is considered “visi- 
ble.” In relation to each other, the Intellectual World is the relative Unseen 
and the Imaginal World is the relative Visible. From another perspective, 
Being can be divided into three essential planes: divinity, existence and the 
human, or as Qtnawi writes, “Although the levels are numerous, they are 
reducible to the Unseen, the Visible and the reality which comprehends 
both.”° 

Ibn al-‘Arabi’s followers have enumerated the Universal Worlds or Pre- 
sences according to various typology. Generally, the Presences can be 
divided as follows: The degree of Divinity is the Unseen, which is divided into 
the absolute Unseen—that includes the names and attributes—and the relative 
Unseen, which is the Intellectual World. The Visible is also divided into the 
absolute Visible, the sensory world, and the relative Visible, the Imaginal 
World. The fifth Presence is the Perfect Human which encompass them all. 

Qinawi was the first to classify the Presences among the early commenta- 
tors. As these refer to ontological levels and degrees of individuation, he 
excludes the Essence in his scheme, for the Essence is neither individuated 
nor known: 


The Presence of Knowledge or the Inward (al-batin), which is the plane 
of the divine names and Permanent Archetypes. Facing this Presence is 
the sensory world or the absolute Manifest (a/-zahir). The Central Pre- 
sence is that of the Perfect Human which comprehends both sides. To 
the right of the Central Presence and between the divine Unseen is the 
Presence of Spirits and to the left between it and the Visible World is the 
Imaginal World.® 


Kashani considers the Essence as one of the Presences and excludes the 
Perfect Human in his model. The reason is that Kashani stresses the side of 
divinity in the first three levels—the Essence, Names and Acts—then con- 
siders creation in the last two, namely, the relative and absolute Visible 
worlds, or Imaginal and sensory, respectively. 


In the views of the Sufis, there are five worlds, each of which is a presence 
within which God becomes manifest: The Presence of the Essence; the 
Presence of the names and attributes, which is the Presence of Divinity; the 
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Presence of the Acts, which is the Presence of Lordship; the Presence of the 
Imaginal and Imagination; the Presence of the Sensory and Visible. Each 
lower [presence] is an image and manifestation of the higher. The highest is 
the absolute Unseen, also called the ultimate Unseen (ghayb al-ghuyib). 
The lowest is the Visible, which is the last of the Presences.’ 


Qunawi’s student Farghani, enumerates five Universal Worlds yet con- 
siders the Perfect Human as the sixth. In contrast to Kashani, the divine 
levels are two and the created levels are three: 


There is nothing in Being except a single individuation, which is the 
existence of the Absolute God and His reality. He is the only witnessed 
Being. However, this singular Reality and unified Essence has degrees of 
manifestation whose distinctions and individuations never cease. The 
universals of these degrees are limited to five, two of which are affiliated 
with the divine and three of which are affiliated with creation, and the 
sixth is the comprehensive degree. 

That is because these degrees, being theophanies and manifestations, 
are either the locus of God’s theophany and manifestation alone, and 
not the entities in creation, or a locus for both God and creation. The 
former is called the degree of the Unseen since every existing thing is 
hidden in it from itself and from others. It has no [outward] manifestation 
except for God Himself. 

Entities cease manifesting in two instances: their Archetypes cease 
entirely, since “God is, nothing else is with Him.” Their manifestation 
ceases in knowledge and reality by the cessation of their Archetype. This 
theophany is called the first individuation and the first degree of the 
Unseen. 

The second instance is when the qualities of manifestation no longer 
exist even though the Archetypes themselves do; they subsist and are 
distinct in the eternal divine knowledge, like images existing in our 
minds. This theophany and manifestation is the second individuation, 
the world of meaning, the second degree which is generally called the 
Unseen, as mentioned earlier. 

There are three types of theophany and manifestation for the objects 
of creation, either in knowledge or reality: If theophany and manifesta- 
tion occur for entities that are simple in essence, it is called the “degree 
of the spirits”. If it occurs for compound entities that are subtle and 
indivisible, and not susceptible to separation, perforation and cohesion, 
it is called the “degree of the Imagination”. If it occurs for compound, 
dense and susceptible to division, separation, perforation and cohesion, 
it is called the “degree of sense-perception”, the “Visible World” and the 
“world of bodies”. 

The true complete human being encompasses all of them. We have 
now summarized the division of the universal degrees, with God’s help.® 
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Jami’s version in Naqsh al-Fusis follows Kashani’s model: 


Know that the world and its multiplicity are limited to five. These are 
called the Five Presences. These five planes are the display and manifes- 
tation of God and possess His attributes, and the attributes are necessary 
for the Essence. The first Presence is the Essence, which is called the 
absolute Unseen. None can speak of it because it has neither name, 
trace, expression nor allusion. 

The second is the plane of the Names, which is God’s display of divi- 
nity. The third is the plane of Acts, which is the world of spirits and 
God’s display of Lordship. The fourth is the Imaginal World, which is 
the place where various forms possessing meaning and reality are dis- 
played. The fifth is the Visible and sensory worlds, which is the place 
where various existential forms are displayed. Thus, the highest plane is 
the absolute Unseen and the lowest plane is the absolute Visible.” 


Qaysari writes that each world is a manifestation of the one above it: 


The world of Kingdom (a/-mulk) is a manifestation of the Dominion 
(al-malakit), the absolute Imaginal World, which is a manifestation of 
the world of Invincibility (a/-jabarit), the world of immaterial spirits, 
which is a manifestation of the Permanent Archetypes, which is a mani- 
festation of the world of divine names and the degree of Unity, which is 
a manifestation of the Presence of Singularity. '° 


In the Mugaddima, he closely follows Qinawi’s scheme, maintaining that the 
first Presence is the Permanent Archetypes: 


The first universal Presence is the absolute Unseen, and its world is the 
Permanent Archetypes on the plane of [divine] knowledge. Opposing it is 
the Presence of the absolute Visible (a/-shahada), and its world is the 
Kingdom (a/-mulk). 

The Presence of the relative Unseen can be divided into that which is 
closer to the absolute Unseen. Its world is the spirits of Invincibility 
(al-jabarit) and Dominion (a/-malakit), that is, the world of immaterial 
Intellects and souls; and that which is closer to the Visible which is the 
Imaginal World (al-mithdal). 

The relative Unseen is divided into two categories because spirits have 
imaginal forms corresponding to the absolute Visible world, and intellectual 
immaterial forms corresponding to the absolute Unseen. 

The fifth Presence encompasses the previously mentioned four, and it is 
the human world which embraces every other and all that they contain."! 


The Qur’an refers to the Dominion (malakit) in the verse, “Thus We showed 
Abraham the Dominion of the heavens and earth so that he might be among 
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the certain” (6:75), and refers to the angelic realm, derived from the Arabic 
word malak (angel). It is the manifestation of the Invincibility and occupied 
by the angels and spiritual beings. As such, there are different classes of 
angels, both with and without form, each corresponding to a macrocosmic 
and microcosmic reality. Qinawi says, 


The various classes of angels are forms of the properties of the divine 
human reality’s inward states and faculties. The Supreme Angels and 
the Bearers of the Throne are like the major organs with respect to the 
faculties deposited in each and the planets correspond to the limbs.!? 


It is also called the world of spirits or the Muhammadan Spirit, which is the 
differentiated form of the Muhammadan Light,'? as the hadith mentions, 
“God spoke a word. He said to it, ‘Be light!’ then He spoke a word, and said 
to it, ‘Be Spirit!’ and He combined the spirit with the light.”'* 

Its lower degree resembles the Imaginal World due to the existence of forms, 
while its higher degree, devoid of forms, resembles the world of Invincibility. 
The Imaginal World is subordinate to the Intellectual but encompasses the 
material world. The relative Unseen is divided into these two categories 
because spirits have Imaginal forms corresponding to the absolute Visible, and 
Intellectual meanings that correspond to the absolute Unseen. 

The Qur’an refers to the Kingdom (mul/k) in the verses, “Blessed is He in 
whose hand is the Kingdom, who has power over all things; [He] who cre- 
ated death and life to test you” (67:1—2). As the Kingdom encompasses the 
cycle of life and death, it refers the sensory world; it is the final world in 
creation and the realm of true multiplicity. The Qur’dn also employs the 
terms, “the creation and command” (7:54), which refers to creation through 
intermediaries in the former, and engendering without intermediaries in the 
latter, such as the spirit, “[When] they ask you about the Spirit, say, “The 
Spirit is by my Lord’s command’” (17:85). 

Thus, Qaysari’s view can be summarized as follows: The first Presence is 
the Permanent Archetypes, the second is the world of spirits or immaterial 
intellects, the third the Imaginal World, the fourth the material world, and 
the fifth, which comprehends the previous four, the reality of the Perfect 
Human. Qaysari writes, “The Perfect Human is a universal world because 
he encompasses them all in summary with respect to his spirit, and indivi- 
dually with respect to his heart; through him the comprehensive name 
Allah is known.”'? 

In Misbah al-uns, Fanari explains that the name Allah is known through 
man because his inward reality is identical with the divine Reality, “The 
Perfect Human is the manifestation of the Comprehensive Name [Allah] and 
thus has a share in the Master’s glory.”'° Since each presence is a shadow of 
the previous, the higher encompasses the lower, and the Perfect Human 
encompasses every world. He is the shadow of the name Allah, which represents 
all the divine names. 
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The Books of God 


The five Presences are also considered the books of God, which represent 
stationary degrees in existence while divine words refer to the manifestations 
within those degrees. Words refer to entities that arise through the Breath of 
the Merciful, whereas books emphasize the order of Being and its descending 
degrees of manifestation. Words indicate God’s engendering command, “Be!” 
and His independence from needing causal intermediaries to sustain the 
world. Words also refer to individuated realities and books refer to the world 
in summary form, Qaysari says: 


You must know that these worlds, their universals and particulars are all 
divine books because they encompass His Complete Words (al-kalimat 
al-tammat). The First Intellect and the Universal Soul—both of which 
are forms of the Mother of the Book, which is the plane of [divine] 
Knowledge—are divine books.'’ 


The books of God are the existential and the written: The existential books 
include the macrocosmic book, the “horizons” and the microcosmic book, 
the “souls.” The written books refer to the Qur’an and other revealed scrip- 
tures.'® The existential books are the Tablet of Effacement and Establishment 
(kitab al-mahw wa-l-ithbat), the Manifest Book (al-kitab al-mubin) and the 
Mother of the Book (umm al-kitab), referred to by the verses, “He effaces 
what He wishes and affirms what He wishes and to Him belongs the Mother 
of the Book” (13:39); “There is neither wetness nor dryness except that it is 
in the Manifest Book” (6:59); “Indeed the books of the righteous are in the 
sublime (‘ifiyyin), and the books of the wicked are in the ignoble (sijjin)” 
(83:18).!? Qaysari writes: 


The First Intellect may be called the “Mother of the Book” for it 
encompasses things in summary, and the Universal Soul, the “Man- 
ifest Book” because of their detailed manifestation therein. The 
“Book of Effacement and Establishment” is the presence of the 
“Universal Soul imprinted on the Universal Body”, with respect to its 
association with engendered things. This Book of Effacement and 
Establishment consists of individual forms within it, with respect to 
the necessary states accompanying their essences due to their original 
receptivity.” 


In the microcosm, the intellect and heart correspond to the Mother of the 
Book and Guarded Tablet in the macrocosm, respectively. Since the intellect 
is a pen, it writes divine knowledge on the tablet of the heart. The soul cor- 
responds to the Book of Effacement and Establishment as its states are con- 
stantly in flux. Qaysari draws numerous correspondences between microcosm 
and macrocosm: 
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Thus, from the aspect of his spirit and intellect, he is the intellectual 
book, called the “Mother of the Book”. From the aspect of his heart, he 
is the “Book of the Guarded Tablet”, and from the aspect of his soul, 
he is the “Book of Effacement and Establishment”, for these are noble 
pages, elevated and pure, that none shall touch nor perceive its secrets 
and meanings save those purified from the veils of darkness. 

The books that have been mentioned are the original divine books. As 
for their branches, they are the rest of existence consisting of the intellect, 
soul, spiritual and bodily powers, and so on, for they inscribe the proper- 
ties of the entities, either entirely or in part, in summary or in detail. The 
least thereof is the inscription of its own properties. God knows best.”! 


Since books require pens, tablets and inkwells, Ibn al-‘Arabi1 combines all of 
these images in a single passage saying: 


The Tablet is the place where the Intellect is cast. It is to the Intellect as 
Eve is to Adam. Its nin, which is the inkwell, expresses the summary of 
knowledge it contains in its essence. Differentiation occurs only in the 
Soul, which is a tablet. The former is the locus of collectivity and the 
latter is the locus of differentiation. The Pen has three-hundred and sixty 
nibs, insofar as it is a Pen, and three-hundred and sixty aspects insofar 
as it is an Intellect and three-hundred and sixty tongues insofar as it is a 
spirit that translates from God through the nib that conveys three-hundred 
and sixty seas; these are the various types of knowledge and is called 
a “sea” due to its vastness. These seas are the collectivity of the “inex- 
haustible Words” (18:109), and the Tablet is the Pen and what is below 
it. This is the case with every active and passive thing. The Cloud is the 
sixth Throne, which is the Throne of Life and it is a relative Throne; it 
has existence only in relation to something else. That is why it was not 
included in the category of Thrones. This sea is the division between 
God and creation and is the veil of Might.” 


Qaysarl quotes Imam ‘Ali’s poem to substantiate the idea of the human 
comprehensiveness: 


Do you suppose that you are a small particle 
While the Great World is folded within you? 
You are the Manifest Book 

Whose Letters bring forth the hidden** 


The Perfect Human 


The Perfect Human (al-insan al-kamil), a focal point in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doc- 
trine, is the final divine Presence. It is the comprehensive book containing the 
entirety of existence and the microcosm of the Great World.”* The term not 
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only denotes the archetypal human, but also denotes the human vicegerency 
entrusted to the prophets and saints through the fusion of divine grace and 
attainment, as the Qur’an states, “I am going to place a vicegerent on the 
earth” (2:30). Thus, the Perfect Human exists in the Arc of Descent, which is 
man’s original state of pure potentiality and the Arc of Ascent, his final 
actualized state. Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: 


No one was entitled to be the vicegerent except the Perfect Human, for 
God created his outward form out of all the realities and forms of the 
world, and his inward form on the model of His own form. Nothing in 
the world possesses the comprehensiveness that is possessed by the vice- 
gerent. In fact, he has obtained (his vicegerency) only because of his 
comprehensiveness.”> 


The microcosm is the mirror of the macrocosm, or in Sufi terminology 
the human is the Small Man and creation is the Great Man. Likewise, the 
human is the Small World and creation is the Great World. It can also be 
said that the human is the Great World, and creation is the Small World 
since only the human being is the direct and complete reflection of God, 
whereas creation is subordinate to God’s vicegerent, the human being. 
K4shani says: 


Generally, the Great World refers to the entirety of creation and the 
Small World refers to the human being. But in the view of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
the Great World refers to the Perfect Human (al-insan al-kamil), and the 
Small World refers to creation. This is because the human exemplifies all 
that is in creation, but if the Perfect Human being were excluded from 
creation, then it would not contain all of it.*° 


Just as there are degrees of manifestation in the macrocosm, known as the 
divine Presences, there are also corresponding degrees on the human plane. 
The human being possesses an outward aspect, which is the physical body, 
and an inward reality. The outward aspect is composed of the elements and 
their compositions.*’ The Qur’an refers to the outermost aspect, as the 
“lowest of the low” (95:5), since it is the most distant realm and lowest in 
degree in the Arc of Descent. Each of these degrees is a manifestation of 
some of the divine attributes, whereas the spirit is the manifestation of all the 
divine attributes identified by the name Allah.78 

The Perfect Human traverses every world, so that he reaches the degree of 
Singularity, which encompasses all the divine names in union. Just as the spirit 
encompasses the summary of every reality and corresponds to the Mother of 
the Book (umm al-kitab) in the macrocosm, the heart represents those reali- 
ties in detail and corresponds to the Manifest Book (al-kitab al-mubin). The 
Perfect Human actualizes the divine names associated with each plane of 
existence, collectively or individually. Qinawi, writes in al-Fukik: 
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Just as the divine Presence, referred to by the name A//ah, comprises all the 
specific attributes, their particular properties, and their inter-relationships, 
so that there is no intermediary between the Essence and the attributes, 
likewise, from the point of view of man’s reality and his station, there 
is no intermediary between man and God. His reality is such that he is 
the comprehensive isthmus (al-barzakhiyyat al-jami‘a) between the 
properties of necessity and possibility since he encompasses both.”® 


The human spirit originates directly from the divine Spirit, as the Qur’an 
mentions, “I blew into him of My Spirit” (15:29) to which Qinawi refers as, 
“the locus of manifestation of the comprehensive name Allah, sharing in 
the glory of his Master.”*” While the other entities in creation manifest some 
attribute or another, the human being singularly manifests all of the divine 
names, since each is determined by the properties of the divine names it 
manifests, taking on a specific relationship and existential position. 

The Perfect Human is one who actualizes the divine names latent within 
the human spirit, or specifically the human heart, which is the sovereign in 
relation to the rest of the body. However, without wayfaring inwardly and 
remaining on the material plane, he remains veiled and estranged from the 
divine Presence. Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


The Perfect Human manifests the perfection of form, so he is the heart 
in the body of the world, which is everything other than God. He is the 
Flourishing House (al-Bayt al-ma‘mir)’! of the Truth which encom- 
passes Him. God says in a reported hadith, “The Earth and heavens do 
not encompass Me, but the heart of a believing servant encompasses 
Me.” So, the rank of the Perfect Human is that of a heart between God 
and the world, and he is called a “heart” (galb) because he is transmuted 
into every form.” 


The world exists because of and through the Perfect Human, which is also 
the Supreme Spirit, the First Intellect and the Mother of the Book. Qinawi 
says, “The true Perfect Human is the isthmus between necessity and con- 
tingency and the comprehensive mirror between the attributes of eternity and 
the attributes of contingency,”*? on which Jami comments: 


He is the intermediary between God and creation. Through man’s onto- 
logical plane, which is the reason for the subsistence of other than God, 
divine effusion and grace reaches the celestial and terrestrial in the 
entirety of creation. Were it not for his isthmus-like nature, which does 
not oppose either of the two sides, the world would not have received the 
unique divine grace because it would lack such a correspondence and 
affinity; the world would cease to exist.** 


Jami further says: 
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Know that every reality is a reality from the essence of the Perfect 
Human. His domain is an isthmus, a unification of realities from the sea 
of Necessity and a reality from its manifestation, the sea of contingency; 
contingency is its Throne (‘arsh) and Necessity ascended (mustawiya) over 
it. When the comprehensive, perfect theophany appeared in the perfect, 
human manifestation, it was received by its perfect unification and the 
essence of the theophany flowed in every reality of the essence of the 
Perfect Human. Then the light of theophany emanated to every relevant 
thing in the world. All of the bounties and blessings of mercy appear in 
the world after they have become determined in the Perfect Human, more 
intensely colored in him than anything else following him. Thus, the rea- 
lities of the world are his subjects, and he is the vicegerent over them. The 
vicegerent is more entitled and better qualified to govern his subjects, 
although the vicegerents amongst themselves differ in rank.*° 


A comprehensive view of the perfect human surfaced in the words of Imam 
‘Ali’s when he described himself in his famous Sermon of Disclosure (khutbat 
al-bayan): 


I am the dot under the ba’ of bismillah, I am the responsibility of God of 
which you have fallen short, I am the Pen, I am the Guarded Tablet, I 
am the Throne, I am the Pedestal, I am the Seven Heavens and Earths. I 
am the face of God, the right of God, the hand of God. I am the 
Supreme Pen, the Guarded Tablet, the Manifest Book, the speaking 
Qur'an, kaf, ha, ‘ayn, sad, ‘alef lam mim: That is the Book. I am the fa 
of the ta sin(s), the ha of ha mim(s), entitled ya sin, the sad of saffat 
(those who set the ranks), the sin of musabbihat. | am the niin and the 
qalam (Pen), I am the banquet of generosity, I am the friend of Gabriel, 
the companion of Mika’il. I am described as “[there is] no chivalrous 
youth [save ‘Ali], praised as hal ata, I am the Great News, the Straight 
Path, I am the First, the Last, the Manifest and the Hidden.”*° 


This extraordinary sermon recapitulates the main themes that we have been 
discussing in the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi, especially as it relates the concept 
of the Perfect Human. It should be noted that the use of “perfect” in this 
context refers to existentially complete and universal, which is conceptually 
prior to moral perfection. One who assumes the divine character is both 
existentially and morally perfect because he becomes the mirror of God. 
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6 The Imaginal World 


Having examined the ontology of philosophical Sufism, the next two chap- 
ters explore epistemological matters, one that relates to the Imaginal World 
and the other, spiritual unveiling and its types. As the Imaginal World 
adjoins the material world, it unites the material with the immaterial, leading 
to various types of esoteric knowledge, since one who grasps the symbols of 
the Imaginal will more readily discern the various types of unveiling. This is 
because each world is a corresponding divine book and a correct reading of 
one will invariably lead to an understanding of the others, as “substantial 
realities are present in every spiritual, intellectual and imaginal world and 
have forms corresponding to each of their worlds.”! 

The Imaginal World is an isthmus (barzakh) between the corporeal and the 
Intellectual worlds. An isthmus refers to any intermediate reality that bears 
the properties of both things that it joins, without being governed by either 
one of them exclusively, as mentioned by Ibn al-‘Arabi here: 


A barzakh is something that separates (fasi/) two things while never 
going to one side (mutatarrif), like a line that separates the shadow from 
sunlight ... Even if sense perception is incapable of separating the two 
things, the mind grasps that there is a barrier (hajiz) between them, 
separating them. That barrier that the minds grasps is the barzakh. If the 
senses perceive them, then it is one of the two things, not the barzakh ... 
A barzakh is something that separates a known from an unknown, an 
existent from a non-existent, a negated from an affirmed, an intelligible 
from a non-intelligible.” 


The term mithal (Imaginal) derives from the Arabic roots m-th-l, which 
means to resemble, imitate and appear in the likeness of. The Imaginal World 
is luminous and immaterial but resembles the corporeal world with respect to 
dimension and form, so it is imperceptible by the outer senses. Qaysari 
defines the Imaginal World in the following: 


Know that the Imaginal World (a/- ‘Glam al-mithal) is a spiritual world of 
luminous substance similar to material substance in its being sensible 
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and measurable and to immaterial intellectual substance in its being 
luminous. It is not a composite material body nor is it an immaterial 
intellectual substance because it is an isthmus (barzakh) and dividing 
boundary between them. Anything that is an isthmus between two things 
must be other than either of them, but possess two aspects, each aspect 
resembling that which is appropriate for its realm.? 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, the Imaginal World is one of the five 
divine Presences that straddles the Intellectual and the material worlds, or as 
Qinawi describes, “to the left between the Central Presence and the Visible 
World.”* Although it is a single reality, when authors refer to its macro- 
cosmic aspect it is called the Disconnected Imaginal World (‘Glam al-mithal 
al-munfasil), and when they refer to the microcosmic faculty of imagination 
in the human, it is called the Connected Imaginal World (‘Glam al-mithal 
al-muttasil). Qaysari says: 


It is called the Imaginal World because it contains forms of whatever 
exists in the corporeal world, and for its being the first representation in 
form of the Archetypes and realities on the plane of divine knowledge.” 


The Disconnected Imaginal World is a reflection of the Permanent Arche- 
types in the Great World and exists independently of the human soul. The 
Connected Imaginal World is associated with the Small World and thus 
refers to the soul’s imaginal faculty. Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “The common folk 
do not know the imagination nor enter it except when they dream and their 
faculties return to it. The elite see it in wakefulness through their ability to 
realize it.” Every reality has a form in the Disconnected Imaginal World 
since each world is a reflection of the previous in the order of Being, and the 
origin of these realities is the Permanent Archetypes. The corporeal world is 
a shadow of the Imaginal, which is a shadow of the Intellectual. Jami writes: 


Whatever exists in the sensory realm has a form in the Imaginal World, 
and all that exists in the Imaginal World has a form and reality in the 
plane of Lordship, and all that exists in the plane of Lordship has a form 
and name in the plane of the divine names.’ 


The Imaginal World is also the most comprehensive of the worlds, as Ibn al- 
‘Arabi says, “The Presence of Imagination is the vastest of presences. It 
combines the two worlds, the world of the Unseen and the world of the 
Visible.”® The function of the imagination is to give meaning to form, as Ibn 
al-‘Arabi describes: 


The reality of the imagination is to embody and give form to that which 
has neither body nor a form, for it only perceives in this way. Thus, it is 
an inward sense bound between the intelligible and sensory.” 
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Through the soul’s faculty of Imagination, the gnostic perceives spiritual 
meanings by entering the Disconnected Imaginal World in the same way that 
a river connects to the ocean. He is also able to discern spiritual meanings in 
the external world since all things in existence have an inward and outward 
form. These spiritual significances are the signs on the “horizons” and in the 
“souls” or the words in the books of existence. Thus, the gnostic sees external 
events as God’s perpetual theophany and self-disclosure. There is no world 
where God is not present nor manifestation where He cannot be seen, as 
Imam ‘Ali states, “I did not see a thing except that I saw God before it, after 
it and with it.”!° Ibn al-‘Arabi explains the relationship between the outward 
and inward dimensions in the following passage: 


God placed within each thing an outward and an inward dimension, and 
the human soul is one of those things. In the outward, the soul perceives 
things which are called “entities” and in the inward, it perceives things 
which are called “knowledge.” God is the Outward and the Inward, so 
perception takes place through Him. 

[...] Thus, if God reveals Himself, either out of kindness or in 
answering a request, He does so to the outward dimension of the soul 
and perception occurs through sensation in a form within the barzakh of 
representation (tamaththul)."' 


Just as there are outer faculties of perception through which one acquires 
knowledge of the external world, there are also inward faculties of the soul.'? 
The inward senses subsist directly through the spirit and do not depend on 
external organs for their activity. Mulla Sadra writes, “The soul’s imaginal 
power is a substance that is essentially separate from the body, the imaginal 
power in man—by which I mean the imaginal level of his soul—is a sub- 
stance whose being is actually and essentially separate from this sensible 
body and tangible frame, as has already been mentioned. This power remains 
despite the decline and failure of this (bodily) frame.”'? 

If the soul divests from bodily preoccupations, spiritual meanings are rea- 
lized. This may at times occur through clairvoyance (firasa), and other times 
dreams, since the soul’s connection to the Imaginal World is closer in dreams 
and hypnogogic states (nu ‘ds)'* than in wakefulness. 


Clairvoyance (firasa) 


If the Imagination becomes illuminated by a divine light, it endows one with 
clairvoyance or perspicacity of vision. Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “The most perfect 
and penetrating light is one that reveals what God intends by a form seen in 
the Imagination and in a vision,”!> Jami further explains, “Luminosity gov- 
erns the Imaginal World due to its proximity to the world of spirits and the 
superior world of the divine names and attributes.”!® Although imagination 
is one of the faculties of the human soul, the common person is unable to 
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comprehend the spiritual meanings they encounter either in wakefulness or 
in dreams. The gnostic, however, reads the existential books of God with 
clairvoyance through the light of faith (al-firasa al-imaniyya). 

The word firasa is derived from tafarrus, which means discernment or cir- 
cumspection (tathabbut) or observation (nazar).'’ It is said, “He saw (tafar- 
rasa) in him virtue when he observed him carefully with perspicacious 
vision.”'® When a person observes something with this type of insight, he is 
able to ascertain its hidden qualities and its true nature. Firdsa is used here in 
the general sense, but the intent is both firasa of the “souls” (anfusiyya) and 
firasa of the “horizons” (Gfagiyya). Firasa with respect to nazar is ascertain- 
ing the inner reality of a thing through its outward form. Those who possess 
this firdsa see with the light of God and the manifestation of the divine 
name the Light (a/-nir). Qaysari says, “The gnostic knows the state of a 
person by their form through the clairvoyance of unveiling (a/-firasa al- 
kashfiyya) as [the Prophet] has stated, ‘Be wary of the believer’s clairvoyance, 
for he sees with the light of God.’”!? This is affirmed by the verse in the 
Qur’an, “Had we wished, we could have shown them to you and you would 
have known them by their marks, but you will certainly recognize them by 
the tone of their speech. God knows your deeds” (47:30). 

Professor Akram al-Majid writes: 


One endowed with firasa hits the mark at the very first instance and does 
not resort to interpretation, supposition and calculation. He neither 
experiences neglect nor forgetfulness, rather it is God’s judgement 
spoken on the tongue of the servant, unlike discursive firdsa that relies 
on knowledge and study, which at best, is speculative. The hadith states, 
“Knowledge is not extensive learning but a light that God casts in the 
heart of whomever He wishes to guide.”*° Things are seen through this 
light, so let not the singularity of manifestation and deduction deceive 
you. “Can they be compared to those who have clear proof from their 
Lord, recited by a witness from Him” (11:17)??! 


The believer sees not only with physical eyes, but also with the vision of his 
insight, as they are unified. Ibn al-‘Arabi explains firdsa in the following: 


Firasa through faith is a divine light which God gives to the person 
of faith in the eye of his insight just like the light which belongs to 
the eye of sight. When a person has this firasa, its mark is like the 
light of the sun through which sensory objects appear to sight. When 
the light of the sun is unveiled, sight differentiates among the sensory 
objects. 

The reason that the light of firasa is attributed of the name Allah, 
which is the name which brings together the properties of all the names, 
is that this light unveils both the praiseworthy and the blameworthy, 
both the movements of felicity pertaining to the next abode and the 
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movements of wretchedness. Some of the people of firasa have reached a 
point where, upon seeing a person’s footprint in the ground—though 
the person himself is not present—they are able to say that he is a feli- 
citous person or a wretched person. This is similar to what is done by a 
tracker who follows footprints. The clairvoyant (mutafarris) says, for 
example, “The owner of this footprint was white and blind in one eye.” 
Then he describes his character, as if he sees him, including various 
accidental matters connected to his character. He sees all this without 
seeing the person himself.” 


Since firasa is a type of unveiling, there are degrees of firasa according to one’s 
spiritual orientation. ‘Afif al-Din Tilmisani in his Sharh manazil al-sa’irin 
writes, 


What I gather from experience is that the Sufi’s firasa distinguishes 
between those who are worthy to stand before God and those who are 
not. They recognize those who have receptivity and strive for the sake of 
God, and whether or not they have arrived at the Presence of Union 
(hadrat al-jam‘). This is the firasa of the gnostics. 

The firasa of the ascetics (ahl al-riyada) is acquired through hunger, 
seclusion and purifying the inward, but without having arrived before 
God’s presence. Their firdsa relates to the unveiling of forms and hidden 
matters specific to creation. They only convey things about creation 
because they are veiled from God. As for the Sufis, their sole pre- 
occupation is the gnosis of God, so they impart [knowledge] concerning 
God. 


Dreams 


Dream interpretation is an important branch of Islamic knowledge informed 
by the story of Joseph in the Qur’an. Joseph says, “O my father! I saw (in a 
dream) eleven stars and the sun and the moon; I saw them prostrating 
themselves to me.” “O my son! Relate not your vision to your brothers, lest 
they plot against you. Satan is to man an open enemy! Thus, your Lord will 
choose you and teach you the interpretation of events” (Quran 12:4-6).”* Ibn 
al-‘Arabi says, “God did not place sleep in the animal kingdom except for 
everyone to witness the Presence of Imagination and know that there is 
another world that resembles the sensory world.””°A dream is a vision in the 
Imaginal World with or without meaning. A vision may be seen behind 
the veil of the imagination, either in sleep, wakefulness or a state between the 
two, but the dream is seen only when the bodily senses have ceased to 
function in sleep. Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: 


Dreams have a place, a locus, and a state whose state is sleep which is the 
absence from the outward sensory things ... Sleep is of two types: a 
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transferal within which there is some rest, attaining a desire, or an 
increase in weariness. The second type is only rest, which is pure and 
correct sleep. 

[...] As for the type that is transferal, it is the type in which there are 
dreams. So, the soul’s faculties are transferred from the outward senses 
to inward, in order to see what exists in the treasury of Imagination, 
insofar as the senses have extrapolated from sensory objects—and what 
has been formed by the compositive imagination”® (musawwira) which is 
one of the assistants of this treasury.”’ 


The Prophet said, “Dreams are of three types: It is either from God, inspired 
by Satan, or man conveying something to himself,”** and “The sound dream 
is one of the forty-six parts of prophethood.””’ Qaysari writes, “Witnessing 
of forms sometimes occurs in wakefulness and sometimes in sleep, just as 
sleep is divided into confused dreams and other types.”°° Najm al-Din Razi 
discusses the general division of confused and sound dreams. He describes 
two general categories of dreams in the following section: 


The dream is that which occurs when the senses have ceased to function, 
the imagination has begun to operate, and a certain object becomes 
visible to the one overcome by sleep. There are two kinds of dream: the 
first is the confused dream,” that which is perceived by the soul through 
the instrumentality of the imagination and is derived from the tempta- 
tions of Satan and the whisperings of the soul. These are infused in the 
dreamer by Satan and the soul; the imagination forms a suitable image 
of them and conveys that image to the gaze of the soul. Such confused 
and disorderly dreams are not liable to interpretation; one must seek 
refuge in God from them and not relate them to anyone. 

The second kind of dream is the good dream known as “sound,” 
which the prophet defined as one of the forty-six parts of prophet- 
hood ... The sound dream is of three kinds. Whatever is in the first kind 
has no need of explanation or interpretation: it comes to pass exactly as 
seen ... The second kind of sound dream is that in which part needs 
interpretation and part comes true exactly ... The third kind of sound 
dream is that which needs interpretation in its entirety, like the dream of 
the king — “I see seven fat ears of corn” (12:43).*” 


Dreams inform of the interpretation of events, referred to as the knowledge 
of allusion.** Joseph states, “Father, this is the interpretation of my dream I 
had before” (12:100). Because of the vast scope of the Imaginal World, both 
prophets as well as the wayfarers participate in dreams. Nabulusi, an expert 
in dream interpretation says: 


Prophetic dreams come from God through the angel of dreams who 
descends upon their hearts by God’s command. They see exactly what is 
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disclosed to the imagination in its likeness and correspondence. For this 
reason, dream interpretation has been made permissible like Qur’anic 
exegesis and hermeneutics. Dreams are either sound or ambiguous 
dreams just like verses of the Qur’an, and it has been related in the 
hadith that dreams are a part of prophecy, “Prophecy has ended but 
visions remain.” The believer sees or is shown sound dreams.** 


As the Imaginal World is the initial destination in the Unseen, dreams pre- 
sent spiritual meanings divested of form appearing from the higher worlds. 
Because of the inseparable relationship between the soul’s inner faculties and 
bodily powers, dreams and visions result from both inward and outward 
states. Sound dreams and visions are representative of sound actions. Qaysari 
explains the reason for the sound dream: 


The reasons for their soundness can sometimes be traced to the soul, 
sometimes the body and sometimes both. As for the reasons stemming 
from the soul, they are, for example, complete attention to God, habitu- 
ating to truthfulness, inclining the soul to the spiritual Intellectual 
World, purification from defects, shunning bodily preoccupations and 
exemplifying praiseworthy attributes, since these strengthen the soul and 
render it luminous. The extent to which the soul is luminous, it is able to 
disengage itself from the sensory realm and remove the darkness that 
causes the lack of witnessing. 

In addition, the correspondence between the soul and the immaterial 
spirits strengthens because it acquires their characteristics. Thus, [spiritual] 
meanings effuse upon it causing attraction to those spirits resulting in 
complete witnessing. Then, if the period of that effusion ceases, the soul 
returns to the visible world, imbued with knowledge and possessing that 
form engraved upon it because of its impression on the imagination. 

As for the reasons originating in the body, it stems from its soundness, 
balance of its individual constitution and mind. As for the reasons origi- 
nating from both, it stems from the performance of religious duties (¢@ ‘@t), 
bodily worship, good deeds, using one’s powers and faculties in accor- 
dance with divine commandments, maintaining a balance between excess 
and deficiency therein, continually being in the state of ablution, and 
turning away from other than God by being occupied with invocation, 
especially from the evening until one sleeps.*° 


The Intermediary World (barzakh) 


The Imaginal World is also known as the posthumous barzakh, as mentioned 
in the Qur’dn, “Behind them is an isthmus (barzakh) until the Day they 
will be resurrected” (23:100). It is the state that man enters posthumously 
before the Day of Resurrection. It is also known as the Lesser Resurrection 
since the servant is transferred from the life of this world to the life of the 
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Intermediate World (barzakh) in the imaginal body, as in the Prophet’s 
saying: “When someone dies, his Resurrection has already begun.”*° In 
eschatological terms, Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: 


This barzakh is other than the first; the first is called the possible Unseen 
and the second, the impossible Unseen, due to the possibility for those in 
the first to appear in the visible world, and the impossibility of return for 
those in the second, except in the hereafter. 

[...] The realms, although numerous, are limited to six: the first is 
the realm of “Am I not your Lord?” (7:172),°’ and we have already 
become separated from it; the second is the world (al-dunya)** in which 
we are right now; the third is the barzakh to which we go after the lesser 
and greater deaths; the fourth is Resurrection on the “Earth of Awa- 
kening” (79:14) and the “return to the Origin” (79:10); the fifth is the 
Paradise and the Fire; and the sixth is the Dune outside the Paradise.*” 


Though their properties are similar, this barzakh is other than the Imaginal 
World mentioned earlier. Since actions leave their impressions upon the soul, 
deeds become corporealized (yatajassam) in the posthumous barzakh, 
reflecting the inward realities of outward forms. Qaysari writes: 


You must know that the barzakh that contains spirits after the severance 
of the worldly plane is other than the intermediary realm that is between 
immaterial spirits and bodies, since the degrees of Being’s descent and 
ascent are circular. 

Furthermore, the forms that accompany the spirits in the posterior 
barzakh are the forms of actions and the result of previous works in the 
worldly plane, in contrast to the forms of the prior barzakh. Thus, nei- 
ther is identical to the other except for the fact that each is a spiritual 
world, luminous substance, immaterial and contain the imaginal forms 
of the world.” 


The imaginal power in man is essentially separate from this sensible body 
and tangible frame. It is an autonomous power that remains despite the 
decline and failure of this frame. Sadra writes, “The unsoundness and pas- 
sing away of the body do not penetrate to its essence and its perceptions. Yet 
at death, the pains and sufferings of dying may reach it because of its sub- 
mersion in this body. After death it may conceive its essence as a man having 
the shape and dimensions of the form which he had in this world and 
conceived its body as dead and buried.”*! 

Thus, when the soul completes its term in the world, it sheds its bodily 
form and transfers to its first destination. It then emerges in its true form, 
revealing its real nature, which is the totality of its earthly acquisitions. 
Whether referring to the Lesser or Greater Resurrection, Imam Ja‘far al- 
Sadiq declares, “Men will be raised up in accordance with the form of their 
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actions,” or in another version, “according to the form of their intentions.”* 


Since the Imaginal World has form without matter, what is hidden in the 
cloak of the body becomes visible. Mulla Sadra explains this in the following 
passage: 


It is in these forms that they will be resurrected and rise up at the Awa- 
kening; that is, in another mode of being than this [physical] one. In this 
world, therefore, man stands between becoming an angel, a devil, a 
brute, or a predatory beast. If knowledge and reverence predominate in 
him, he will become an angel. Or if he is given over to hypocrisy, cun- 
ning, and compounded ignorance, then he will be a rebellious devil. If he 
surrenders to the effects of sensuous appetite, he will become a brute 
beast, and if overcome by the effects of irascibility and aggressiveness 
then he will be a predatory animal. Thus, according to the habits and 
states of character which predominate in a man’s soul, so will he rise up 
in a corresponding form on the Day of Rising.** 


Thus, the soul remains either in a state of bliss or in a state of suffering, as 
mentioned by the hadith, “The grave is a garden from the gardens of para- 
dise for the believer, and a pit from the firepits of hell for the unbeliever.”““ 
The soul’s forms are ontologically unified with it and thus the experience of 
the grave arises from its own reality. Moreover, since the Imaginal World is 
not limited to the individual’s imaginal faculty, the soul may be accompanied 
by either angels or satans and witness realities corresponding to that world. 
Mulla Sadra explains: 


Above all, you must not believe that what man sees after his death of the 
horrors of the grave and the various states of the Resurrection, are 
merely imagined things, without any being in concrete reality ... Rather, 
the things [experienced in] the Rising and the states of the other world 
are more powerful in their being and more intensely real and actual than 
these forms existing in [earthly] matter, which are objects [generated 
from the elements] by means of motion and earthly time.*° 


Those souls that have acquired a luminous transcendent essence incline 
toward the higher angelic realms because of their greater ontological receptivity 
and correspondence. Qaysari writes: 


The perfected human souls assume a shape that is other than the 
sensory shapes they possessed while in the world because of their 
power to divest themselves from their bodies. After having entered the 
hereafter, this power increases by the removal of bodily limitations and 
they have access to all the worlds of the Dominion just as the angels 
enter this world and can assume the shape of the inhabitants [of any 
world]. 
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7 Unveiling 


Unveiling (Kashf) is the hallmark of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s metaphysics and the estab- 
lished methodology of the prophets and saints. Since epistemology is the theory 
or discipline that investigates the origin, nature, methods and limits of knowl- 
edge, Sufi epistemology relates to the various types of unveiling, such as wit- 
nessing (shuhiid), tasting (dhawgq), theophany (tajalli), inspiration (ilham), 
revelation (wahy), clairvoyance (firasa) and intuition (hads). These are the 
sources of gnosis (ma ‘rifa) that reveal mysteries (asrar) and realities (haqa ‘iq) 
of the Unseen. Gnosis is understanding spiritual significances and hidden 
meanings. Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “The prophets and saints among God’s folk did 
not have knowledge of God through thought (fikr); God purified them from 
that. Rather, they had ‘openings’ of unveiling concerning God.”! Although 
specific revelation vis-a-vis the Qur’an was sealed with Prophet Muhammad, 
the door remained open for other forms of unveiling, as Imam ‘Ali states: 


God has made remembrance (a/-dhikr) a polish for the hearts, by which 
people hear after being deaf, see after being blind and yield after being 
resistant. In every age, there are servants of God with whom He whispers 
in their thoughts and speaks to in the depths of their intellects. They 
spread light through their awakened and illuminated hearing, sight and 
hearts, reminding [others] of the Days of God and invoking reverence for 
His status, like guideposts in the desert. Whoever adopts the way, they 
praise his path and give him glad tidings of deliverance, but whoever 
swerves right or left, they disparage his course and warn him of ruin. 
Thus, they are lamps in the darkness and guides through these doubts ... 
It is as though they have crossed from the world into the hereafter and 
behold what lies beyond it. They become aware of the unseen [realities] 
of the people of the barzakh during their long stay there, and it is as 
though the Day of Judgement has already fulfilled its promise for them. 
Unveiling that curtain for the people of the world, they see what people 
do not see and hear what people do not hear.” 


Unveiling is also called direct knowledge (‘ilm al-ladunni),” which does not 
require an intermediary between God and man. Amuli explains: 
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It is like the light from the lantern of the Unseen cast on the pure, subtle 
and open heart ... ‘/m al-ladunni is the knowledge of the Prophets and 
the saints, but revelation is specific for the Prophets, such as Adam, 
Ibrahim, Moses, Muhammad and others—peace be upon them all.* 


As mentioned, the root letters w-j-d of the word wujiid signify both “exis- 
tence” and “finding.” Both finding and witnessing are types of spiritual 
awareness; in the former one unifies with reality whereby he “finds” it within 
himself, and in the latter, one witnesses it through a spiritual light. 

Although gnosis is the cornerstone of Sufism, reason and reflection allow 
the gnostic to describe spiritual truths for the laypeople.° Alternatively, 
reason is a preparatory stage for the acquisition of transcendental knowledge 
insofar as it outlines the path and its ontology; the knowledge of universals 
prepares the soul to receive the realities it represents. René Guénon notes, 
“Theoretical knowledge, which is only indirect and, in some sense, symbolic, 
is merely a preparation, though indispensable, for true knowledge.”° 

Nevertheless, the Sufis have been generally dismissive of this sort of 
reflection or acquired knowledge (‘ilm iktisabi) since it is a shadow of true 
knowledge and a veil for gnosis (ma Tifa). Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


Thought does not yield sound knowledge, nor by what the rationalists 
claim by means of their reflective powers. Sound knowledge is only that 
which God casts in the heart of the knower. It is a divine light that he 
dispenses to the servants that He chooses whether angel, messenger, 
prophet or saint. He who has no unveiling (kashf) has no knowledge.’ 


Imam al-Sadiq defines true knowledge in his famous statement, “Knowledge is 
not extensive learning, rather it is a light that God casts in the heart of whom- 
ever He wishes to guide.”® As all knowledge is derived from God’s knowledge, 
rational disciplines and even the sciences that relate to this world can be 
acquired through unveiling. Ibn al-‘Arabi further clarifies the distinction 
between rational knowledge and divine knowledge acquired through unveiling: 


There are three kinds of knowledge: [The first] is intellectual, which is 
the knowledge you obtain through proofs. 

The second is the knowledge of states (ahwal), which can only be 
reached through tasting (dhawq). The person of reason cannot define it 
nor provide proofs for it. 

The third is the knowledge mysteries (asrar), which is beyond the stage 
of reason. It is the knowledge that the Holy Spirit casts in the inner 
heart (ri), which is specific to the prophets and saints ... One who 
knows this third type—the knowledge of mysteries—knows all types 
of knowledge, but this is not the case for the other types. Thus, there 
is no knowledge nobler than this comprehensive type, which encompasses 
all objects of knowledge.” 
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Unveiling is a type of spiritual experience that secures direct knowledge of 
realities, gained immediately and effortlessly. The Sufis differentiate between 
formal learning (‘i/m husiuli) and experiential knowledge or “knowledge-by- 
presence” (‘i/m al-hudiuri). It is also called “inherited knowledge” because the 
saints inherit the knowledge that the prophets receive from God, as the 
hadith affirms, “The scholars are the inheritors of the prophets.”!? Amuli 
distinguishes between inherited and acquired knowledge: 


Understand that knowledge can be divided into two types: the formal 
and acquired, and the inherited and divine. Formal, acquired knowledge 
is through gradual learning carried out by arduous human exertion and 
excessive toil over a long period of time. Inherited divine knowledge is 
obtained through divine instruction either gradually or instantaneously, 
with ease and comfort and in a short amount of time. Each one of them 
is obtainable without the other. Inherited knowledge is beneficial even 
without the former, but the former is of no use without the latter, such as 
the knowledge of the prophets and saints, for it is beneficial without 
exoteric knowledge, but exoteric knowledge is of no use without esoteric 
knowledge. '! 


Unveiling and Witnessing 


Unveiling and witnessing are terms often used interchangeably, both referring 
to the perception of unseen realities. Jurjani defines unveiling as, “Gaining 
awareness of matters concerning the Unseen and the verities of things that 
are customarily behind the veil.”!* In the terminology of the Sufis, it refers to 
the perception of a hidden reality, theophany or manifestation. If the source 
of divine manifestation is taken into consideration, it is called theophany 
(tajali) or manifestation (zuhur), but if it is in reference to the perceiver, such 
as a vision or spiritual experience, it is called unveiling (Aashf) or witnessing 
(shuhiid).'? Qaysari says: 


Know that kashf lexically signifies the removal of a veil, as in, “The 
woman exposed her face,” that is, removed her face-veil. Technically, it 
signifies gaining awareness of hidden meanings and existential realities 
from behind a curtain, existentially or through witnessing, and it occurs 
in meaning and in form.'4 


“Form” refers to that which occurs in the Imaginal World through the five 
senses. Qaysari outlines the types of sensory unveiling in the following 
selection: 


[Unveiling] occurs either through witnessing, like the vision of one who 
sees the forms of corporealized spirits and spiritual lights, or it occurs in 
the form of audition, such as the Prophet’s hearing, peace and blessings 
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upon him, of revelation descending upon him in metered speech, or the 
ringing of a bell, or the humming of a bee, as related in a sound hadith; 
for he used to hear that and understand its intent therein. Or it 
occurs in the form of olfaction, which is the inhalation of the divine 
breeze and the aroma of Lordship. The Prophet, upon him peace, said, 
“God possesses breezes during your days; will you not then encounter 
them?”'° He said, “I find the Breath of the Merciful coming from the 
direction of Yemen.”’® Or, it occurs in the form of palpation, which is by 
communion between two lights or two imaginal bodies, as related by 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Auf—may God be pleased with him—that the 
Prophet, peace and blessings upon him, said, “I saw the Lord, the Most 
High, in the most beautiful form.” God said, “What is the higher 
plenum (al-mala’ al-a‘la) disputing about, O Muhammad?” He replied 
twice, “You know best, my Lord.” He said, “So God, placed His palm 
between my shoulders and I felt its coolness between my breasts, then I 
knew whatever was in the heavens and the earth.”!’ Then he recited the 
verse, “We showed Abraham the dominion of the heavens and the earth 
so that he would be among the certain” (6:75). Or, it occurs through 
tasting, like one who sees different types of food, so if he tastes it and 
eats from it, he comes to know a spiritual meaning. The Prophet, peace 
and blessings upon him, said, “I saw that I was drinking milk to the 
point that its wetness flowed from my fingertips. So, I gave its excess to 
‘Umar, and I interpreted that as knowledge.” "® 


As for witnessing, Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


Witnessing (shuhiid) is to see the things by the proofs of divine unity 
(tawhid), and it is also seeing God in things. It is also the reality of cer- 
tainty (vagin) without any doubt; it follows unveiling or it is said that it 
is followed by unveiling.!” 


Najm al-Din R4zi defines unveiling in the following: 


Know that the true sense of unveiling is the emergence of something 
from the veil in such manner that the one to whom it is unveiled per- 
ceives it, whereas he had not perceived it before. Thus, God said, “We 
have removed your veil (50:22), that is, We have removed the veil from in 
front of your gaze so that what you did not see previously is now 
uncovered to your gaze.””” 


He then explains the nature and types of veils: 
The veil consists of those obstacles that prevent the sight of the bonds- 


man from attaining the beauty of the Glorious Presence. These obstacles 
are constituted by all the different realms of this world and the hereafter, 
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which, according to one tradition, number eighteen thousand, according 
to another, seventy thousand, and according to yet another, three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand. Seventy thousand is most suitable since it 
conforms to an authentic tradition: “God has seventy thousand veils of 
light and darkness.” These seventy thousand realms exist in man’s own 
nature; he has an eye corresponding to each realm by means of which he 
beholds it, insofar as it is unveiled to him. 


It can be gleaned from the hadith above that veils are of two types: veils of 
light and darkness. Veils of darkness are opaque due to the soul’s attachment 
and immersion in corporeal nature, whereas veils of light are subtle, and at 
the highest level, relate to the names and attributes. Since gnosis is connected 
to the degree of the soul’s transcendence, the greater the attachment to cor- 
poreal nature, the stronger the veils occluding the heart’s vision. When the 
veils of darkness are lifted through the soul’s purification, the heart becomes 
illuminated and receives inspiration (i/ham). 

There are several benefits to unveiling as it procures true knowledge of the 
soul, the nature of the path and other spiritual meanings, as R4zi describes: 


The disclosure of visions to the gaze of the wayfarer has three benefits: 
The first is that through them he is made aware of his own states, whe- 
ther excess or deficiency; motion, pause or interval; ecstasy, eagerness, or 
languor; delay or advancement. He is also informed of the stages and 
stations of the path, of degrees of ascent and descent, of elevation and 
depression, and of the true and the false. 

The second benefit of visions is that, deriving from the heart, the 
spirit and the angelic realm, they yield a certain taste. The soul gains 
from them such libation and nourishment, such joyous taste and ardor, 
that it annuls intimacy with creation, with all to which instinctual 
nature is accustomed, and with sensory delights and corporeal plea- 
sures, and instead forms acquaintance with the unseen and the spiritual 
world, with subtle essences and inner meanings, with mysteries and 
realities. 

The third benefit is that it is only by virtue of vision deriving from the 
Unseen that certain stations of the Path may be transcended.”! 


The Varieties of Unveiling 


There are various types of unveiling according to the ascending degrees of 
immateriality. Those that are not divested of form have remnants of materi- 
ality, and as such, unite on the Imaginal plane, connecting the outer and 
inner senses. Qaysari writes: 


Those spiritual faculties are the origin of the bodily senses, so if the veil 
between them is removed, the origin unifies with the branch, and what is 
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witnessed by the bodily senses is witnessed by the [spiritual faculties] and 
the spirit witnesses all of that through its essence.”* 


Unveilings that correspond to some spiritual meaning in the Imaginal World 
may be perceived through audition, olfaction or vision, as in the Prophet’s 
saying, “I find the breath of the Merciful coming to me from the direction of 
Yemen,””* and when Abraham “took one glance at the stars and said, ‘Lo, I 
am ill’” (37:88-89). Unveilings related to the outer senses may or may not 
have a spiritual orientation, so for some, these relate only to worldly matters. 
The Sufis often dismiss this sort of unveiling as it does not lead them to God, 
classifying it as a form of satanic artifice. According to Amuli, the unveiling 
of form is not the criterion for true gnosis: 


It is appropriate to mention it here because most people of our time 
claim that the perfection of a gnostic is in the unveiling of form. Since 
most of the world’s people are detached from God and are pre- 
occupied with the world, their hearts incline towards those who have 
unveiling of form and convey hidden information regarding the con- 
dition of the created. So, they magnify them and believe that they are 
truly God’s folk and His elect. They turn away from the people of true 
unveiling and they malign them for the things they convey about God, 
saying “If these were truly the people of truth as they claim to be, 
they will have informed us about our states and the condition of the 
created. That is, if they are not able to convey the condition of the 
creatures how is it that they are able to convey higher knowledge?” 
They belie them; this is a false criterion. Thus, they are blind to the 
conveyance of truth. But they do not realize that God has safeguarded 
them from discerning the creation and selected them exclusively for 
Himself, and out of protectiveness, they are absorbed only with Him. 
If He had subjected them to [discerning] the conditions of the created 
they would not have been worthy of God. The people of God are not 
worthy of the creatures, just like worldly people are not worthy of 
God.*4 


As the Imaginal World is an intermediary stage of unveiling in which forms 
are represented, it is an isthmus between the higher world of the intellect and 
the lower corporeal world. These types of unveilings occur frequently in 
dreams or in a hypnagogic state. They occur according to the clarity of one’s 
insight (basira) and receptivity, as Qaysari says, “Unveiling possesses degrees 
in accordance with the removal of veils, either in their entirety or the removal 
of some veils over others.””° 

Unveilings on the Imaginal plane have form and meaning and those on 
intellectual plane have meaning without form. The latter consist of knowing 
intellectual or spiritual matters without intellection and drawing immediate 
conclusions from premises. Qaysari writes: 
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As for the unveiling of meaning divested of the forms of realities, it is 
acquired from the theophany of the names, the Omniscient (a/- ‘alim) and 
the Wise (al-hakim); it is the manifestation of meanings of the Unseen 
and realities in themselves.*° 


The lowest form of this is intuition (fads), which occurs in the reflective 
faculty (al-quwwat al-mufakkira), as Qaysari says, “Intuition is a flash of its 
light because the reflective faculty is corporeal, so it becomes a sort of veil 
for the light that reveals meanings from the Unseen; this is the lowest form 
of unveiling.”?’ Jurjani states, “Intuition is the immediate arrival of conclu- 
sions from their premises in contrast to reflection; it is the lowest form of 
unveiling.”78 

Intellectual unveiling also occurs in the rational faculty, which employs the 
reflective faculty; it is also called the “sanctified light” (al-niwr al-qudsi).”° 
Qaysari says, “Opening is of two types: opening in the soul, which confers 
complete knowledge by way of transmission (naq/) and intellect (‘aq/), and 
opening in the spirit, which imbues knowledge existentially and not through 
transmission and intellect.”°” 

Inspiration (i/ham) and revelation (wahy) are types of unveiling that have 
specific characteristics, as Qaysari describes: 


The difference between inspiration and revelation is that the former may 
be received from God without the medium of an angel, through a spe- 
cific mode that is present with every creature, while revelation is received 
through an angel. 

For that reason, divine utterances (hadith qudsi) are not called 
“revelation” or “Qur'an” even though they are the speech of God. 

Revelation is characteristic of prophethood for its being connected to 
the exoteric and inspiration is characteristic of sainthood (wildya). 
Moreover, [revelation] is conditioned by propagation unlike inspiration.*! 


Amuli further clarifies the difference between revelation and inspiration in 
Jami‘ al-asrar: 


Know that revelation is specific or general. The specific is reserved for 
the Prophets and messengers, and this occurs with or without the inter- 
vention of an angel. That which occurs through an intermediary is 
reserved for the messengers and the “resolute ones” (i/u-l-‘azm). 

[...] The second is called inspiration but this is not correct because 
inspiration is specific for the saints and successors, and revelation is for 
the Prophets and messengers. 

General [revelation] is common to the animals, inanimate objects, 
human beings and satans, rather all created beings. 

[...] The fact is that revelation has a specific, technical meaning and a 
general, lexical meaning, and there is no incongruity between the two. 
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Inspiration is also specific and general. The specific is reserved for the 
saints and successors and it may occur with or without an intermediary. 
That which is through an intermediary occurs as a voice outside the 
person whereby he hears and understands the intended meaning. It is as 
the initial state of the Prophets, such as visions and their like, and the 
second type of revelation is closer to inspiration. Inspiration that occurs 
without intermediary refers to meanings and realities cast into the hearts 
of the saints from the Unseen, in a single instance or gradually, like the 
sun’s rays shining over houses in a city and its people.” 

[...] If you have come to know the difference between revelation, 
inspiration and their degrees, know that what is received from specific 
revelation is called prophetic, divine knowledge. The knowledge obtained 
from specific inspiration is called unseen, direct knowledge (/adunmi). 
General revelation and general inspiration give rise to either angelic 
reflections or satanic thoughts. Furthermore, know that although 
inspiration of divine knowledge is present in all times, its strength and 
manifestation is greater in this time. Because, when God shut the door of 
specific revelation and terminated the trajectory of prophethood, He 
wanted to open the door of inspiration and expand the path of saint- 
hood, in kindness and concern for his servants and their condition. This 
door remains open in this world.*? 


Unveilings can be classified according to the worlds in which they occur, as 
every higher world is the inward aspect of the lower. The Dominion (malakit) 
is the inward aspect of the Kingdom (mul/k), the Invincibility (jabarit) is the 
inward aspect of the Dominion, and the Divinity (/ahiit) is the inward aspect 
of the Invincibility. These correspond to the material, Imaginal, Intellectual 
and divine planes, respectively. Unveiling that occurs at each of these degrees 
possesses spiritual significance and provide the gnostic with a type of 
knowledge specific to that world. Some Sufis reach as far as the First 
Intellect and the Mother of the Book, or the Universal Soul and the Manifest 
Book, and they witness the Tablet, the Pen, the Spirits of the higher plenum, 
the Book of Obliteration and Establishment, the Pedestal, the Throne and 
the seven heavens. “One who witnesses the Permanent Archetypes on the 
plane of divine knowledge enjoys the highest station of all.”*4 

Unveilings can also be classified according to the theophany of the divine 
names to which they refer. Hearing a reality from the Unseen is the theo- 
phany of the All-Hearing (a/-sami'‘), just as knowledge is the theophany of 
the Omniscient (a/- ‘alim). Some of these unveilings may be divested of form, 
including those from the theophanies of the Omniscient (a/- ‘alim), but others 
may have form such as those secured from the Fashioner (al-musawwir).*° 
Qaysari writes: 


These types [of unveiling] may combine with one another or appear 
individually. They are all theophanies of the divine names since 
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witnessing is the theophany of the All-Seeing (a/-basir), and audition of 
the All-Hearing (al-sami‘), and so on. Each type possesses a divine 
name that lords over it, and all serve under the Omniscient (a/- ‘alim), 
even if they are among the Mothers of the Names.*° 


Unveiling does not merely accompany spiritual disciplines but is the onto- 
logical realization of the human spirit and its return to God in the Arc of 
Ascent. Gnosis of God, therefore, is the goal and the criterion of truth. 
Although in theory, unveiling relates to epistemology, it is through the 
ontological “becoming” that the soul attains true knowledge. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
says, “You advance nothing except the transference from knowledge to 
vision; and the form is one.”*’ Unveiling is both the means of spiritual 
advancement and its reality. The more profound the unveiling, the more 
unified the gnosis. This is because multiplicity arises from the descending 
degrees of Being. The knowledge which originates from the one God bears 
the imprint of His singularity; it is unified and comprehensive, as Imam 
‘Ali states, “Knowledge is a single point, the ignorant have made it multi- 
ple.”** Thus, the highest form of gnosis is to witness only God and His 
theophanies and disregard every other type of unveiling, as Qaysari says, 
“The realized gnostic—because of his knowledge of God, His degrees and 
manifestations on the worldly plane and that of the hereafter—remains 
with Him eternally, sees none other than Him, and sees everything as 
divine theophanies.”*? 


Degrees of Unveiling in the Heart 


The truest unveilings occur at the degree of the heart, for it is the well- 
spring of gnosis and understanding. The heart possesses a vision, hearing 
and awareness. Imam ‘Ali was asked by his companion Dhi'‘lib whether he 
had seen his Lord. He replied, “Would I worship a lord whom I have not 
seen?” Dhi'‘lib then asked, “O Commander of the Faithful, how did you see 
Him?” He said, “O Dhi'lib, eyes do not see Him through the power of 
sight, but hearts see Him through the verities of faith.”*° Conversely, the 
unreflective heart can become blind, as the verses state, “It is not the eyes 
that are blind, but blind are the hearts in the breasts” (22:46), and “God 
has placed a seal upon their hearts, and upon their hearing and sight is a 
covering” (2:7). 

After the sensory form of unveiling, unveiling occurs in the outermost 
aspect of the heart, called the breast (sadr). If an angel inspires it, it is called 
inspiration (i/ham), or if Satan or the Jinn inspire it, it is called insinuation 
(waswas). However, it is more accurate to say that inspiration occurs in the 
heart and insinuation occurs in the breast (sadr) since Satan has access only 
to the breast, as the Qur’dn states, “From the evil of the whisperer who 
whispers in the breasts of men” (114:5), whereas the heart is the divine 
Throne and the true Ka ‘ba (house of God). Qaysari writes: 
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Then, it occurs at the level of the heart (a/-galb) and may be called 
“inspiration” (al-ilham) if, at this station, it [reveals] outwardly a mean- 
ing of the Unseen. But if it reveals a certain reality, immaterial spirit or 
one of Permanent Archetypes, it is the heart’s witnessing (mushahadat 
qalbiyya). 

Then, it occurs at the level of the spirit (a/-rih), it is the spirit’s wit- 
nessing (shuhiid ruhi). It is analogous to the sun shining upon the hea- 
vens to the degrees of the spirit and the earths to the degrees of the 
body. 


Inspiration imparts meanings of Unseen realities without witnessing 
(shuhid). If one witnesses Unseen realities themselves, it is called witnessing 
of the heart. Razi says, 


It sometimes happens that the purity of the heart attains perfection, 
the veils become transparent and the meaning of the verse, “We shall 
show them Our signs upon the horizons and in their own souls” 
(41:53), is made apparent. If man looks into himself, he sees only God; 
and indeed, if he looks into all beings, wherever he looks he sees only 
God. 


Unveiling at the degree of the spirit is higher than that of the heart, as Razi 
goes on to say: 


When the light of God casts its reflection on the light of the spirit, man’s 
witnessing of God becomes mingled with the taste of God’s witnessing of 
Himself ... When the spirit becomes entirely pure and is cleansed of all 
corporeal contamination, infinite worlds are unveiled and the circle of 
pre- and post-eternity becomes visible to the eye.** 


It is also said that unveiling at the level of the spirit is connected to the 
divine names directly, since the realm of the spirit is related to the First 
Intellect and the Mother of the Book, both of which represent summarized 
realities. The light cast by the spirit’s luminosity informs the heart of 
spiritual realities in detail, since the heart is associated with the Universal 
Soul. Unveilings of the heart can occur in its inner aspect called the fu ad, 
as God says, “The inner heart (fu’ad) did not belie what it saw” (53:11), or 
“occur at the level of the mystery (sirr), then at the level of the hidden 
(khafi). With respect to each of their stations no reference or description is 
possible.”“* 

The modes of acquiring transcendental knowledge in all of its forms relate 
to the soul’s detachment from bodily nature, moral purification, and spiritual 
receptivity to divine theophany. This is achieved through disciplining the 
soul, reviving the intellect, burnishing the tablet of the heart and orienting 
oneself to the divine presence. Qaysari says, “The truest unveilings and most 
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complete are obtained by those whose spiritual constitution is closest to 
being perfectly balanced, such as the spirits of the prophets and the perfected 
ones from among the saints.”*° 

These elements, however, only create a certain receptivity. The most 
important factor in the view of the Sufis is divine attraction and bestowal, 
which is conferred on one who achieves the humility of servanthood. This is 
why the quintessential witnessing was the Prophet’s ascent (mi raj) to the 
divine presence, attained through the attribute of servanthood ( ‘ubidiyya), as 
the Qur’an states, “Glory be to Him who took His servant on the Night 
Journey” (17:1), which culminated when he was within two bows’ length or 
nearer to God. 


He was on the loftiest horizon. Then he drew near and was suspended. 
Until he was within two bows’ length or nearer. Then He revealed to His 
servant what He revealed. The inner heart (fu’ad) did not belie what it 
saw (53:7-11). 


Thus, servanthood is the worthiest attribute that adorns the human being, 
so when it is realized, the human being reaches the perfection that God 
desires. 

Thus, the wayfarers and seekers of Truth strive to illuminate the inward 
domain of the soul so that it becomes the Spirit’s manifestation and the 
recipient of divine attraction. Those Sufis who seek only God and have 
effaced any trace of otherness—since “God only reveals Himself to one 
whose trace is effaced and name is erased”“°—only concern themselves with 
the heart’s orientation, hoping to pierce the veils of light and reach the 
Fountainhead of Magnificence, as Imam ‘Ali supplicates: 


My Lord, grant me perfect separation from all but You. [luminate the 
vision of our hearts by the luminosity of gazing upon You, so that the 
heart’s vision pierces the veils of light and reaches the Fountainhead of 
Magnificence, and our spirits become attached to the Splendor of Your 
Sanctity.*” 


These unveilings that occur in the heart are intrinsic to the human being and 
forged in the reality of the spirit, as the Prophet states, “He who knows 
himself, knows his Lord,”** and Jesus says: 


Do not say that knowledge is in the heavens so who will ascend and 
bring it back, or it is in the earth so who will go down and mine it, nor 
across the ocean so who will cross it and return with it? Knowledge is 
forged into your hearts! Refine yourself at the hands of God with eti- 
quette of the spiritual and adorn yourself by the character of the truthful 
and it will manifest from your hearts until it immerses you and overflows 
from you.”” 
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8 The Human Vicegerency 


The ontological framework of philosophical Sufism can be divided into two 
main themes: divinity and man. Although it was stated that the human is the 
fifth divine Presence, because it comprehends the previous four, it is placed 
vis-a-vis divinity. In the opening chapter of the Fuss, Ibn al-‘Arabi explains 
the centrality of man in the divine order: 


God wished to see the essences (a‘yan) of His Beautiful Names, which 
are infinite—or if you will, to see His Own Essence in a comprehensive 
being (kawn jami‘) who embraces the divine order so that His mystery 
would be revealed to Himself. This is because the vision a thing has of 
itself is not the same as the vision it has through something else which 
acts like a mirror.! 


Thereafter, he outlines the principles of Sufi anthropology in his own digest 
of the Fusiis, a short treatise entitled Naqsh al-Fusis: 


Know that the Most Beautiful Divine Names necessitate by their essen- 
ces the existence of the world. Thus, God engendered the world as a 
harmonious body and made Adam its spirit. What I mean by “Adam” is 
the existence of the human world. He taught him all the divine names, 
for the spirit governs the body, insofar as it possesses faculties. As such, 
the divine names are, for the Perfect Human, equivalent to the faculties. 
That is why it is said that the world is the Great Man, which is inclusive 
of the Perfect Human. The human being is the epitome of the divine 
Presence, for which reason he was singled out to be in [His] form. “God 
created man in His form,” and in a [another] narration, “In the form of 
the Merciful.”” God made him the desired aim of creation, like the 
rational soul is to the individual. For this reason, the world is in ruins by 
his disappearance and because of him its edifice is transferred to the 
hereafter. 

He is prior in intention and final in creation, outward in form and 
inward in rank or station. He is the servant of God, but lord in relation 
to the world. For that reason, He made him and his sons vicegerents. 
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None in creation claims lordship except man on account of the powers 
he possesses, and none exercises the station of servitude in himself except 
man. So, he worships stones and inanimate objects which are the most 
base and lowest of the entities. Yet, nothing is loftier in lordship than 
man, nor is there something lower than him in servitude. 

Thus, if you understand this, as I have explained what is meant by 
man, then look at his greatness in relation to the Most Beautiful Names 
and his seeking of them. He who seeks [the Names] through him knows 
his greatness and [upon finding] his appearance through them under- 
stands his lowliness. So, understand! Thus, it is clear that he is a replica 
of two forms, God and the world. 


The Qur’an identifies man’s eminence as the vicegerent of God and the 
complete manifestation of the divine names, “I am going to make a vice- 
gerent on earth” (2:30); “When I have fashioned him and breathed into him 
of My Spirit, then fall down before him in prostration” (38:72); “What pre- 
vented you from prostrating to whom I have created with My own two 
hands?” (38:75); “God taught Adam the names, all of them” (2:31). Ibn 
al-‘Arabi says in the Fusis: 


The world subsists in virtue of his existence. He is to the world what the 
setting of a seal is to the seal; that is to say, the place where the imprint 
is engraved, the symbol with which the king seals his treasures. This is 
why he has been called khalifa; for through him, God preserves His 
creation, as the seal preserves the treasures. As long as the king’s seal 
remains unbroken, no one would dare to open the treasures without His 
permission. Thus, man has been charged to guard the kingdom, and the 
world will be preserved for as long as the Perfect Human subsists 
therein.* 


Not only is man a comprehensive being, but he is the origin and purpose of 
creation. His spirit, deriving from the divine spirit, is more comprehensive 
than every other creature and his form encompasses the mineral, vegetal and 
animal worlds in their entirety. Qaysari says: 


If you know this, then you will know that the realities of the world in 
both knowledge and actuality are manifestations of the human reality, 
which is the manifestation of the Supreme Name Allah. Thus, the 
spirits of the world are the particulars of the human Supreme Spirit, 
whether they are celestial, elemental or animal spirits. Their forms, 
along with their requisites, are the forms and requisites of that 
reality.* 


Fayd K4shani explains the verse, “God taught Adam all the names” (2:31), 
saying: 
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The human being was created from different parts and various powers 
enabling him to ascertain different types of perception: the rational, 
sensory, imaginative and illusory. Most importantly, it is the awareness 
of the essences of things, their specifics, the principles of knowledge, the 
axioms of construction, the use of instruments, and the ability to differ- 
entiate between the friends of God and His enemies. The entirety of this 
knowledge results in his being the manifestation of all the divine names 
and the comprehensive recipient worthy of every ontological perfection, 
that is, his being chosen as the Great Book of God, which is the Greatest 
World. 


The Comprehensive Isthmus 


The human being is described as the isthmus between God and the world. 
His essence is the spirit, the most proximate and superior of God’s creation, 
and his outward form embodies the realities of the world. As mentioned 
earlier, “Anything that is an isthmus between two things must be other than 
either of them, but possess two aspects, each aspect resembling that which is 
appropriate for its realm.”® However, since the human reality is the mani- 
festation of the Essence, and the realities of the world are the manifestations 
of the Supreme Name Allah, the human being is not only the isthmus 
between God and creation, but the comprehensive isthmus (al-barzakhiyyat 
al-jami‘a) and the collectivity of all the divine manifestations. Qinawi says: 


Man is an isthmus between the Presence of Divinity and the Presence of 
Engendered Existence, a transcription (nuskha) comprehending both 
Presences. So, every single thing is delineated within his level, which 
consists of all-comprehensiveness.’ 

[...] Just as the divine Presence, referred to by the name Allah, com- 
prises of all the specific Attributes, their particular properties, and their 
inter-relationships, whereby there is no intermediary between the Essence 
and the attributes, likewise there is no intermediary between man and 
God, with respect to his reality and his station. His reality is such that he 
is the comprehensive isthmus between the properties of necessity and 
possibility since he encompasses both.® 


Just as there is no intermediary between man and creation, Imam ‘Ali says, 
“There is no veil between God and his creation.”” The human being embra- 
ces the properties of both the divine and contingent realms. He engenders the 
entities with respect to his origin and reality, and he is the fruit of creation 
with respect to his form. Jami writes: 


Know that every reality is a reality from the essence of the Perfect 
Human. His domain is an isthmus, a unification of realities from the sea 
of Necessity and a reality from its manifestation, the sea of contingency; 
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contingency is its Throne (‘arsh) and Necessity ascended (mustawiya) 
over it. When the comprehensive, perfect theophany appeared in the 
Perfect Human manifestation, it was received by its perfect unification 
and the essence of the theophany flowed in every reality of the essence of 
the Perfect Human. Then the light of theophany emanated to every 
relevant thing in the world. All of the bounties and blessings of mercy 
appear in the world after they have become determined in the Perfect 
Human, more intensely colored in him than anything else following him. 
Thus, the realities of the world are his subjects, and he is the vicegerent 
over them. The vicegerent is more entitled and better qualified to govern 
his subjects although the vicegerents amongst themselves differ in rank.’® 


Because man is the mirror for the divine attributes, his very existence is the 
greatest proof of God, as Imam al-Sadiq states: 


The human form is the greatest proof of God for His creation. It is the 
book that He wrote by His own hand, the edifice that He constructed by 
His wisdom and the totality of the forms of the worlds. It is the sum- 
mation of knowledge in the Guarded Tablet, the evidence for all who do 
not bear witness, and the testament against every disbeliever. It is the 
straight path to every good and the bridge spanning paradise and hell.'! 


Although God is not in need of the contingent to prove His existence, divine 
wisdom necessitated that man be created in His form and become His 
greatest proof. Thus, it is only through the divine reflection in man that every 
divine perfection is manifested. 

From the Qur’anic point of view, when God says, “I am placing on the 
earth a vicegerent” (2:30), the station of vicegerency was reserved for the human 
being who was created in the image of God and was the complete reflection 
of all the divine names. Were there to exist a creature whose reality man did 
not encompass, he would not hold the station of vicegerency, because a 
vicegerent governs his subjects. It would be possible, then, for that creature 
to possess a degree over man in the aspect that he lacked and thus 
undermine his vicegerency. 

However, God chose Adam over all His creation, making him the object of 
prostration.'* Even the angels were unable to fathom Adam’s superiority as 
indicated by their inability to relate the names as that God had commanded 
them. He says, “Inform Me of the names of these, if you are truthful. They 
said, ‘Glory be to You! We have no knowledge except what You have taught 
us’” (2:31-32). Only man was able to inform them of the names, “O Adam, 
inform them of their names,” God says, “Did I not tell you that I know the 
Unseen of the heavens and the earth?” (2:31—33). 

The angels had been limited by their own individual essences and veiled by 
their own horizons, alluded to by the verse, “We do not have but a specified 
station” (37:164). Ibn al-‘Arabi writes, “God created man’s outward form 
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out of all the realities and forms of the world, and his inward form on the 
model of His own form. Nothing in the world has the comprehensiveness 
that the vicegerent possesses.”!* Ibn al-‘Arabi says in Insha’ al-Dawa’ir: 


Man was the isthmus between God and the world, embracing both God 
and the world. He is the dividing line between the shadow and the Sun, 
and this is his reality; he has absolute perfection in the temporal and the 
eternal. To God belongs perfection in the eternal and He does enter the 
temporal—hallowed be He from that! The world has absolute perfection 
in the temporal and does not enter the eternal. Man encompasses both, 
so what is more noble than this reality, more manifest in creation, lower 
and baser than him! One is the Prophet—peace and blessings on 
him—and another is Abi Jahl, one is Moses, and the other is Pharaoh. 
So, the “best form” is realized, as the cornerstone of the obedient and 
the proximate and the “lowest of the low” is realized in the unbelievers 
and deniers. So, glory be to the One, “there is nothing like Him, and He 
is the Hearing and Seeing.”'* 


The Macrocosm and the Microcosm 


There are correspondences between God and man vis-a-vis divine vice- 
gerency, and between man and the universe. Ibn al-‘Arabi employs the terms 
the Great Man (al-insan al-kabir), the Small Man (al-insan al-saghir), the 
Great World (al- ‘Glam al-kabir) and the Small World (al- ‘Glam al-saghir) to 
denote the macrocosm and microcosm, respectively. The terms have multiple 
designations each referring to the same essence from different perspectives. 
The term Great Man often denotes the world, which is in reality, the form of 
the human being. However, it can also refer to the human being since he is 
the manifestation of the Supreme Name Allah. In this sense, the Small Man 
refers to the world, since it is a manifestation of the human being through 
the spirit’s descent in the levels of Being.’° 

The macrocosm originates from the divine emanation descending through 
the divine command “Be!” and generating the different levels of existence. 
Qinawi writes: 


Absolute emanation of the Essence (mutlaq al-fayd al-dhati) creates the 
First Intellect, also called the Pen, then the Tablet, then the Throne, then 
the Pedestal, then the Heavens, one after another, then the elements, then 
the three progeny, minerals, plants, and animals,'® and finally man, who 
is colored by all that which passed before him.'” 


The Great Man is the macrocosm in Qaysari’s view, “The individualized 
world is called the ‘Great Man’ by God’s folk, because of the manifestation 
of the human reality and its requisites,”'* since the terms the First Intellect, 
the Supreme Pen and the Universal Soul are juxtaposed with Secret, Arcane, 
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spirit, heart, and so on, which are realities in the microcosm, the human 
spiritual landscape. He writes in the Mugaddima: 


Just as there are manifestations of the divine names from the First 
Intellect, the Supreme Pen, the Light, the Universal Soul, the Guarded 
Tablet, and others we have alluded to, indicating that the reality of man 
is manifest by these realities in the macrocosm, there are manifestations 
of the divine names in the microcosm, according to the levels designated 
by God’s folk, and they are the Secret, the Arcane, the Spirit, the Heart, 
the Word, and ri —with a damma on the ra’—the fu’ad, the Breast, the 
Intellect and the Soul.'? 


The divine names have corresponding manifestations in the microcosm as 
they do in the macrocosm since Being is a single reality governed by 
contrary and variegated names. The modes of Being are the manifestations 
of the Supreme Name Allah, which is the totality of divine names before 
their differentiation. This name collectively encompasses all realities, 
whereas the other names relate to essences through their particular ontological 
horizons. 


Correspondences of the Three Books 


Just as there are correspondences between the macrocosm and the micro- 
cosm, there are correspondences between the three books of God, according 
to another division. These books are the existential, the written and the 
comprehensive, referring to the world, scripture, and the human being, 
respectively. A book is anything upon which there is inscription, whether it is 
material, sensory, imaginal or intellectual. The human being is also a book 
because there is an inscription of ideas, thoughts, intentions, imaginings and 
deeds on every inward and outward human plane. The Qur’an alludes to this 
in the verse, “Read your book! Your soul suffices as a judgment against you 
this day” (17:14). 

Since man is God’s vicegerent and the comprehensive being, he abides 
above the angels and encompasses all that is below. There are corre- 
spondences between the macrocosm and microcosm, such as the relationship 
between the Tablet and the heart, or the Pen and the intellect, and so on, as 
Qaysari writes: 


Since you have come to know that the human reality has particular 
manifestations in the cosmos, know that there are summarized manifes- 
tations in the human world. The first such manifestation is the form of 
the immaterial spirit which corresponds to the form of the Intellect. 
Then, the form of the heart corresponds to the form the Universal 
Soul.”° Then, the form of the animal soul corresponds to universal 
nature”! and the Soul Imprinted on Celestial Bodies and others. Then, 
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the subtle ethereal spirit which the physicians call the animal spirit, 
corresponds to universal prime matter.” 

Then, the form of blood corresponds to the form of the Universal 
Body. Then, the form of the limbs corresponds to the body of the Great 
World. Thus, it is through these descending degrees of manifestations on 
the human plane the correspondence between the two replicas is 
achieved.”* 


Because the form of every reality is found within man, he can know existence 
through the correspondences between those realities and his soul. In the ter- 
minology of the Qur’an, these are the “signs on the horizons” which refers to 
outer existence, or the book of creation (a/-kitab al-takwini) and the “signs in 
the self,” which is the book of the soul (a/-kitab al-anfusi). Both convey the 
Truth as mentioned in the verse, “We will show them Our signs in the hor- 
izons and in themselves, until it is clear to them that He (or it) is the Truth” 
(41:53). 

These two existential books correspond with the written book (al-kitab 
al-tadwini), the Qur’an,”* which is divine manifestation in the form of 
speech, as Imam ‘Ali states, “He has manifested Himself to His servants in 
His speech, without their having seen Him.”*° The Qur’an contains the 
quintessence of all realities and the message of every previous scripture. 
The Prophet states, “God, the Almighty, has not revealed a verse except 
that it possesses an outward and inward [dimension].”*° Describing the 
Qur’an, Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


The Qur’an reveals all the knowledge contained in previous scriptures 
and contains what they do not. He who has been given the Qur’an has 
been given perfect light which comprises every knowledge, “We have not 
left out anything” (6:38). It is the mighty Qur’an because, “Falsehood 
neither approaches it from the front nor from behind” (41:42), and thus, 
it is correct [to say] that Muhammad, peace and blessings be upon him, 
was given the “comprehensive words” (jawami< al-kalim).?7 


One who comprehends God’s written book is also able to understand the 
existential book, which are His outward signs. Conversely, one who rea- 
lizes the outwards signs is able to read the inward signs as the outward 
corresponds to inward, spiritual significances. The Qur’an only reveals 
itself when there exists a correspondence between the reader and the verse 
(aya)—which literally means “sign” in Arabic. These divine signs are mir- 
rored in the external world and the book of the soul. Ibn al-‘Arabi writes in 
Insha’ al-dawa ir: 


Man is two replicas, an outward replica and an inward replica. His out- 
ward replica corresponds to the world in its totality, and his inward 
replica corresponds to the degree of Divinity. Thus, man is the universal, 
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absolutely and in reality, since he is the vessel for all entities, eternal and 
contingent. No other being besides him can be the vessel for the entities 
since individual parts of the world are not the vessels for divinity, and 
divinity and servanthood are contraries.”* 


The soul’s book has both an active and passive dimension. Divine words can 
be read in it or through it. When words originate from the perfected heart, it 
is God speaking through the servant. The Prophet, therefore, is the “speak- 
ing Qur'an”? and the spirit behind its words. His character was the mirror 
of the divine attributes as God affirmed in the verses, “He does not speak out 
of desire; it is only revelation inspired to him” (53:3). The wife of the Pro- 
phet, ‘A’isha, reports, “Verily, the character of the Prophet of God was the 
Qur’an,”*° and the Qur’an says, “You stand on an exalted character!” (68:4). 
Metaphorically speaking, God’s word is the “descending” Qur’dn and 
Prophetic word is the “ascending” Qur’an. 

The speech of the Prophets and saints is an expression of the divine char- 
acter which culminates in wisdom, “Whoever makes himself sincere for God 
for forty days, wellsprings of wisdom emerge from his heart onto his 
tongue.”*! Rather, God speaks through them in word and deed, as they 
mirror the divine attributes. 


The Mirror of God 


Existence is the mirror for the Face of God. The Face is the divine Ipseity 
(huwiyya) permeating existence as the face is the identity of a thing. The 
names and attributes are its perfections reflected in the mirror of existence. 
Thus, existence is both the image and the medium, and the Sufis say that 
there is nothing in existence except God, affirmed by the verse, “Wheresoever 
you turn, there is the Face of God” (2:115). Being is both the form and the 
meaning, the mirror and the image within it. 

Man is also God’s reflection for “God created Adam in His form,” and the 
mirror which displays the image. Thus, he may be seen as both the reflection 
and the medium through which God manifests; he is the isthmus between 
God and the world. The hadith reports that “the faithful is a mirror of the 
faithful.”*? Faith is attributed to both man and God, “He is Allah, there is 
no god but He, the Holy (al-quddis), the Peace (al-salam) and the Faithful 
(al-mu’min)” (59:23). Yet, in the Fusis, it is clear that Ibn al-‘Arabi refers to 
the world as the mirror in which God’s reflection—the human being—is 
made manifest. Thus, the unpolished mirror of creation is made brilliant through 
the existence of man as Ibn al-‘Arabi writes, “It was necessitated that the 
mirror of the world be polished, so Adam became the burnish of that mirror, 
and the spirit behind the form.”** Jami explains: 


Without the existence of Adam, [the world] was a harmonious body and 
sound constitution but without spirit. To clarify, the original aim and 
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rationale for creating the world was to acquire perfection of the clear 
and the manifest (al-jala’ wa-l-istijla’),** which is the theophany of His 
Essence and His vision in every aspect of His Essential knowledge. It is a 
manifestation that has a specific individuation according to His 
wisdom.*° 


The Arabic terms al-jala’ wa-l-istijla’ refer to theophany and self-disclosure 
of the divine image being reflected in the human mirror. The human being is 
the comprehensive mirror, and its spirit is the ontological isthmus in creation, 
reflecting the divine attributes in totality on the plane of actuality. 

The polished mirror actually refers to the heart, as Michel Sells notes, 
“The divine attributes come into actuality in the polished mirror. The attri- 
butes are actualized at the point of intersection of human and divine, cos- 
mologically in the role of Adam as the polishing of the mirror, mystically in 
the polishing of the mirror of the heart that occurs in mystical union or 
fana’,”*® as the famous hadith says, “For everything there is a polish. The 
polish for the heart is invocation.”*’ Ibn Sina also uses the image of the 
polished mirror to describe the soul adorned with virtues: 


it then becomes a polished mirror upon which the forms of things are 
reflected as they are in themselves without any distortion, and whenever 
it stands face to face with them having been purified through knowledge, 
there ensues an automatic practicing of the theoretical and philosophical 
sciences.** 


The human being is the mirror, yet he is also the burnish and the spirit 
behind the form. Jami explains in the following selection from his Nagd 
al-nusiis: 


God reveals Himself upon the mirror of the heart of the Perfect 
Human—who is His vicegerent. The reflections of the lights of those 
theophanies from the heart’s mirror emanates to the rest of creation 
and subsists through this emanation. As long as the Perfect Human 
remains in it, the entities receive God’s theophany of Essence and both 
types of mercy—rahman and rahim—and the entities are the loci of 
manifestations and the place where the Merciful ascends (istiwa@). Thus, 
the world subsists through this grace, emanation and theophany as 
long as the Perfect Human remains within it. No spiritual reality 
(ma‘na) becomes manifest except through his governance, and nothing 
appears outwardly from the inward except through his command. Even 
if the Perfect Human has states where he is overcome by his human 
aspect, he is still the isthmus between the two seas and the border 
between the two worlds, indicated by the verse, “He let the two 
adjoining seas flow, yet between them is a barrier [preventing] them 
from transgressing” (55:19-20).*? 
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9 The Existential Circle 


Divine manifestation occurs in two grand movements known as the Arc of 
Descent (al-gaws al-nuzili) and the Arc of Ascent (al-qaws al-su ‘di), accord- 
ing to the Quranic description of Prophet Muhammad’s state, “He was within 
two bows’ length (gawsayn) or nearer” (53:9).' The two bows represent two 
arcs or semicircles which together represent the circle of existence. The Arc of 
Descent describes the emanation from a single point and ontological unfold- 
ing of Being, and the Arc of Ascent as man’s spiritual journey back to God, 
commonly referred to as the Origin and Return (a/-mabda’ wa-l-ma‘ad) in 
Islamic philosophy. Just as there is a macrocosmic origin and return, there is a 
microcosmic origin and return. In the microcosm, the existential circle repre- 
sents the spirit’s origin from the divine Spirit then the soul’s return back to 
God, as the Qur’an states, “To you Lord is the return” (96:8). 

Since the universe enters into existence from the Singularity to the point of 
greatest multiplicity in prime matter, it returns to oneness through the human 
being’s spiritual ascent and perfection. Qinawi says, “The governing properties 
of existence, realities and the degrees of created things are circular, and the 
movements of intellectual, sensible and other universals and their requisites 
are also circular.” Ibn al-‘Arabi states: 


The affair proceeds from God and returns to Him. From Him it begins 
and to Him it goes back ... This does not happen linearly, or it would 
never go back to Him, but it does go back. Thus, there is no escape from 
circularity in the spiritual and sensory domains.* 


The outward human frame is the final stage in creation, succeeding the 
plants, animals and minerals. Dwelling in extreme multiplicity, the human 
form is the furthest point from divine unity. However, man’s inner reality 
remains divine, allowing him to journey from existential lowness char- 
acterized by this multiplicity and composition toward Comprehensive Unity 
(al-ahadiyyat al-jam ‘). Qinawi writes in al-Fukik: 


If man reaches the highest stage of his wayfaring and unites with the 
Souls and Intellects, and traverses them in their essential states until he 
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reaches the station of the “isthmus” (barzakhiyya), which is his original 
station after departing from the utmost extreme of multiplicity and its 
forms, he will also reach the Unity of this multiplicity, then the barzakhi 
state ... Thus, one who reaches his original nature is the one whom “We 
created in the best form” (95:4), and one who does not is the one whom 
“We brought down to the lowest of the low” (95:5), for being distant, 
due to his multiplicity, from his original station of divine Oneness.* 


The first point on this circle is known as the singularity of the Muhammadan 
Reality (al-haqigat al-Muhammadiyya), also referred to as the Muhammadan 
Light (al-niur al-Muhammadi) and the First Intellect. Ashtiyani remarks that 
the “Essence with respect to its attribute of real singularity, necessitates an 
individuation, sometimes referred to by the Sufis as the first individuation 
and sometimes referred to as the Muhammadan Reality.” Ibn al-‘Arabi 
describes Prophet Muhammad’s primacy and finality in the final chapter of 
the Fusis: 


His is the wisdom of singularity because he is the most perfect existent of 
this human species, which is why the matter begins with him and ends 
with him, for he was a prophet while Adam was between clay and water. 
Then, in his elemental form, he became the Seal of the Prophets.° 


Commenting on this passage, Qaysari says: 


It is the wisdom of singularity because of his singularity in the degree of 
divine Comprehensiveness, above which is nothing except the degree of 
the singular Essence. This is because it is the locus of the name A//ah, 
which is the greatest, all-comprehensive name amongst all the names and 
attributes.’ 


Further insight can be gleaned from Kashani where he writes, “The knowl- 
edge of the most Perfect Human being, the one who was individuated 
through the first individuation, is the person of Muhammad; his gnosis is the 
most complete.”* The Perfect Human and the Muhammadan Reality both 
refer to complete manifestations of the comprehensive name Allah. Each 
represents the complete divine mirror, the totality of the divine attributes and 
perfections through which creation subsists. However, the Muhammadan 
Reality describes man in terms of his primordiality and the Perfect Human 
in terms of his finality.” Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


The spirit attributed to God is the Muhammadan Reality’? ... The 
Muhammadan Reality arises out of the Light of Absolute Plenitude 
(al-anwar al-samadiyya) in the dwelling of Singularity ... The Muham- 
madan Reality was endowed with existence, and then out of it He drew 
the Universe.'! 
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Furthermore, Adam refers to man’s origin and potential and the Muham- 
madan Reality refers to the actuality of the Perfect Human. Thus, Prophet 
Muhammad is the realization of “God created Adam in His form,” and the 
ontological reality of the Perfect Human. “He precedes all the prophets with 
respect to reality and follows them with respect to form, as he said, “We are 
the last, the first.’””!? 


The Muhammadan Reality 


It was mentioned earlier that the divine names and attributes have properties 
and manifestations in every world. Each name has a dominion and period of 
governance. When its period expires, it becomes subsumed under the govern- 
ance of another name. However, the Supreme Name Allah governs every world 
in every period and the Muhammadan Reality is the locus of that name, as it is 
the first individuation from the Presence of Singularity. Qaysari writes: 


The first thing to emanate from the Holiest Emanation among the enti- 
ties was his Permanent Archetype, and the first thing to exist outwardly 
through the Holy Emanation was his sanctified spirit, just as he said, 
“The first thing that God created was my light.” So, he came to be 
through the Singular Essence, the degree of Divinity and his Permanent 
Archetype, which was the first singularity. '* 


Since the Muhammadan Reality is the manifestation of the name Allah, its 
governance also extends in every realm and every period. Its lordship gov- 
erns every manifestation, as Qaysari writes, “The Muhammadan Reality is 
the form of the comprehensive divine name (a/-ism al-jami‘ al-ilahi), which is 
its Lord; from it all other names receive emanation and assistance.”'* 

Just as the name Allah lords over the rest of the divine names, the Muham- 
madan Reality lords over the forms of the worlds. The term “lord” (al-rabb) 
refers to the divine name of the Essence that possesses a relationship with 
creation. Lordship includes ownership, possession, leadership, bestowal, nur- 
turing, management of affairs and bringing things to their perfection.'° It 
applies to the Muhammadan Reality since its lordship is a shadow of the 
Lordship of the Essence which permeates all of existence. Jami writes: 


His lordship of the world is through the divine attributes that correspond 
to his [true] station, and his incapacity, poverty and every deficiency of 
contingency is the aspect of his humanness, which is a consequence of 
the limitation and descent into the lower world. Thus, his manifest 
aspect accords with the external world and his inward aspect accords 
with the hidden.'® 


The Muhammadan Reality is the first to receive divine emanation from the 
degree of Singularity. It is the first emanation, the comprehensiveness reality 
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through which all emanation proceeds. In the hierarchy of Being, the higher 
encompasses the lower: the mineral kingdom is subordinate to the vegetal, 
the vegetal kingdom is subordinate to the animal and the animal kingdom is 
subordinate to man, as the Qur’an states, “He has subjected all that is in the 
heavens and the earth for your benefit, as a gift from Him” (45:13). 

Since man is the vicegerent of God, he is ontologically higher than all, 
including the angels and the Jinn. Within the species of man, the prophets 
are ontologically higher than the rest of humanity and are commissioned 
to guide humanity to perfection. Among the prophets, the “resolute ones” 
(alu-I-‘azm)'’ are ontologically higher than the rest, and Muhammad—peace 
and blessings be upon him— is the leader and guide of them all, and therefore, 
possesses absolute lordship. Qaysari writes: 


This lordship is achieved by giving everything its due and bestowing 
whatever the world needs. This would not be possible without [posses- 
sing] complete power and every divine attribute, so he possesses every 
divine name, employing them in this world, each according to his 
receptivity. '® 


It is for this reason that the Muhammadan Reality must actualize every 
divine attribute in every world. Amuli clarifies the relationship between the 
absolute lordship of the Muhammadan Reality and the rest of the prophets: 


Every prophet from Adam to Muhammad is a manifestation of the 
prophethood of the Supreme Spirit, for its prophethood is essential and 
eternal, and the prophethood of [its] manifestations is accidental and 
interrupted, except for the prophethood of Muhammad, for it is eternal 
and uninterrupted.””” 


Qaysari states: 


This lordship is the aspect of its reality, not the aspect of its humanness, 
because in the latter, it is a servant, lorded over and in need of its Lord, 
as the Almighty indicates in His saying, “Say, I am only a man like you, 
receiving revelation” (18:110).7° 


Therefore, his reality possesses two aspects, an aspect of divinity and an 
aspect of servitude. The latter is that of contingency, his descent into the 
phenomenal world and the appearance of his reality in the manifest realm. 
Qaysari says: 


Hence, his lordship over the world is through the divine attributes which 
he possesses with respect to his station, and his inability, neediness, and 
whatever the imperfections of contingency necessitate with respect to his 
humanness, is acquired from the limitations and descent into the lower 
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world. His outward existence encompasses the specifics of the external 
world and his inward existence encompasses the specifics of the 
hidden world, so that he is the gathering of the two seas and the mani- 
festation of the two worlds. His descent is also his perfection, just as his 
ascent to his original station is his perfection, for deficiencies are also 
perfections from another perspective; this is understood by one whose 
inner being and heart is illuminated by divine light.*! 


The actions that he performed in the world also have spiritual significance, 
such as weeping due to his separation from God or his heart’s constriction 
when dealing with the hypocrites.”* He is the comprehensive isthmus between 
the phenomenal and spiritual worlds and thus the “gathering of the two 
seas” (55:19). 


The Pole (al-qutb) 


As mentioned previously, the Perfect Human is the vicegerent of God who is 
the manifestation of all the divine names, referred to by the verse, “We 
taught Adam all the names” (2:31). As for the vicegerency of the Muham- 
madan Reality, it is necessitated by God for all times because of the need for 
a vicegerent in both the hidden and manifest realms. Since the vicegerent is 
one who exercises power on behalf of the Sovereign, he must possess all that 
the Sovereign possesses. He becomes, therefore, the Pole around which 
existence revolves. Qaysari says: 


Thus, the Pole (a/-gutb) around which the governance of the world 
revolves, who is the axis of the circle of existence from pre-eternity (al- 
azal) to everlastingness (al-abad), is the Muhammadan Reality, peace 
and blessings upon him, singular from the governance of singularity, and 
multiple from the governance of multiplicity.”* 


Among the various classes of spiritual people, Ibn al-‘Arabi asserts that the 
prophets are the highest in the hierarchy.”* “This vicegerency in the world is 
incumbent upon God,””° as the Almighty states, “For every nation there is a 
guide” (13:7), and “Never has there been a nation but that a warner had been 
sent among them” (35:24). Thus, there must be a vicegerent at any given 
time, and he is called the Pole. Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: 


The Pole is both the center of the universe, and its circumference. He is 
the Mirror of God and the pivot of the world. He is bound by subtle 
links to the hearts of all created beings and brings them either good or 
evil, neither one predominating. 

The most perfect of the Poles is the Muhammadan Pole. The ones 
below him are divided hierarchically according to the rank of the Pro- 
phets whose heirs they are; for there are the heirs of Jesus, of Abraham 
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and Joseph, of Noah, and so on; the position of each Pole is deter- 
mined by the position of the Prophet whose heir he is, but all of them 
proceed from the lamp-niche (mishkat) of Muhammad. Thus, some are 
superior to others, but this superiority relates only to their spiritual 
knowledge, and there is no distinction to be made between them with 
regards to their office (gutbiyya) and the governance of the universe 
(tadbir al-wujid).*° 


Although each prophet is a vicegerent of God, their vicegerency is governed 
by only some of the divine names; each is limited by a specific ontological 
horizon. Furthermore, since 


the manifestation of perfections of that reality in a single instance was 
not possible, it appeared in specific forms, each [appearing] at a level 
suitable to the people of that moment and time, according to the display 
of perfection necessitated by the name Time (al-dahr).*’ These are the 
forms of the prophets—peace be upon them.”® 


Some are manifest prophets such as Abraham and some are hidden saints 
such as Khidr, who lived during the time of the manifest prophethood of 
Moses. Khidr was governed by the Hidden and Moses by the Manifest. The 
Muhammadan Vicegerency, however, is present in both Moses and Khidr 
since it governs both Hidden and Manifest realms, its reality being the 
Supreme Spirit and the locus of manifestation of all the divine names. 
Qaysari writes: 


Thus, when it is said in the Qur’an, “We do not differentiate between any 
of the messengers” (2:285), it means that each messenger is a manifesta- 
tion of the Supreme Spirit, which is a single all-encompassing reality. 
Just as every divine name is ontologically one with every other name, the 
prophets are ontologically united with the Supreme Spirit. 


However, just as the names differ with respect to their properties, govern- 
ances, periods and degrees of inclusiveness, the prophets differ in degrees 
according to the governing properties of their names, as the Qur’an states, 
“These are the messengers, some of whom We exalted over others. Among 
them were those to whom God spoke, and He raised some of them in 
degree” (2:253). This is why the scripture and Laws of previous messengers 
was abrogated, whereas the Qur’an and its Law remain in effect until the end 
of time. Thus, Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


That is why the whole affair began with him and was sealed with him ... 
He is the most perfect proof of his Lord since was given the compre- 
hensive speech, which are the named things of the names taught to 
Adam.” 
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The Muhammadan Reality is the spirit flowing through each prophet, linking 
Adam with the Muhammad, who is the first in meaning and last in form, 
joining the two Arcs of the existential circle. After the circle of prophethood 
is complete, there remains only sainthood (a/-wilaya), which must also 
terminate before the Greater Resurrection, as Qaysari says: 


After the cessation of prophethood—I mean legislative prophethood— 
because of the completion of its circle and the emergence of sainthood 
(al-wilaya) from the hidden, Pole-hood (qutbiyya) is categorically trans- 
ferred to the saints, where there exists one in its place who maintains it 
to preserve this chain and order.*° 
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10 The Supreme Spirit in the Microcosm 


Arising from the singular Essence, the divine names are the essential perfec- 
tions of Being. In the macrocosm, they are the source of every existential 
plane and the realities contained therein. These divine perfections also con- 
verge in the microcosm, since man is the comprehensive locus of all the 
divine names and the vicegerent of God. In the school of Ibn al-‘Arabi, this 
human reality is called the Supreme Spirit (a/-rith al-a‘zam). It is the first and 
proximate creation to the divine Essence, a reality belonging to God’s own 
spirit, as He says, “When I have fashioned him and breathed into him of My 
Spirit” (38:72).' Qaysari writes, “Know that the Supreme Spirit, which is the 
human spirit in reality, is the manifestation of the divine Essence with respect 
to its lordship.”” Kashani says: 


The Supreme Spirit is the First Intellect and is also called the Supreme 
Pen and it has three universal, spiritual aspects: The first aspect is that it 
receives existence and knowledge in summary form, without an inter- 
mediary. It perceives and determines that which arrives from its origin, 
the degree of the Unseen. It is called the First Intellect because it is the 
first to perceive its Lord and the first to receive the emanation of His 
Being. The second aspect involves the specifics in the Guarded Tablet of 
that which it receives in summary form through the command, “Record 
My knowledge of My creation and record all that exists.” This aspect is 
called the Supreme Pen through which knowledge is inscribed on the 
tablets of receptive essences, mentioned by the verse, “He taught by the 
Pen” (Qur’an 96:4).° 


The spirit is the first individuation in existence emanating from the divine 
Essence, possessing all of its perfections in the form of the names and attri- 
butes. In the terminology of the Sufis, it is the first manifestation of all rea- 
lities on the plane of Unity, also referred to as the True Adam, the First 
Intellect, the Muhammadan Reality, or the Muhammadan Light and the 
Pen, as mentioned in various hadith, “The first thing that God created was 
my light,” and “The first thing that God created was the Intellect,” and “The 
first thing that God created was my spirit.”* Jurjani writes: 
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The Supreme Spirit is also called the First Intellect, the Muhammadan 
Reality, the Unified Soul, the reality of the divine names and the first 
thing that God created in His “form”. It is the greatest vicegerent, the 
luminous substance whose substantiveness is the manifestation of the 
Essence and whose luminosity is the manifestation of His knowledge. It 
is called the Unified Soul with respect to its being a substance and the 
First Intellect with respect to its being luminous.” 


As cited earlier, the Prophet said, “When God wished to create the creation, 
he divided Light into four parts and from the first made the Pen, from the 
second the Tablet, from the third the Throne, then He divided the fourth into 
four parts.”° These terms refer to the reality of the spirit in the macrocosm 
before its descent into the phenomenal world, where it exists without the 
body. In the microcosm, however, the spirit animates the body in the visible 
world to acquire its specific perfections and attain the knowledge of 
particulars. 

In the microcosm, the spirit is called the heart, intellect and soul, and 
other terms, according to its various aspects. It is called the spirit in light of 
the totality of divine names and attributes it encompasses in the state of 
union. When it acquires knowledge of particulars in the perceptible world, it 
is called the heart, since the heart fluctuates between its spiritual origin and 
the phenomenal world. The story of Adam’s creation in the Qur’an reveals 
the human being’s eminence through the images of clay, spirit, angel and 
Jinn, which are his microcosmic realities: 


When your Lord said to the angels, “I am going to create a man from 
clay. When I have proportioned him and breathed into him from My 
spirit, then fall down in prostration before him. So, all the angels pro- 
strated, except Iblis. He became arrogant and was one of the faithless. 
He said, O Iblis! What prevented you from prostrating before that which 
I have created with My two hands? Have you become arrogant, or were 
you one of the exalted ones?” [Iblis] said, “I am better than him, You 
created me from fire and You created him from clay” (38:71-76). 


The angels fell in prostration to the Supreme Spirit contained within Adam 
who was the manifestation of the Supreme Name Allah, whereas the angels 
were manifestations of individual divine names. According to the philoso- 
phers, “angel” also signifies “intellect,” but it may also refer to the rational 
faculty in man. 


The intellect is an immaterial substance in essence and in actuality. It is 
neither a body nor bodily in nature, nor do its activities require attach- 
ment to a body. It is an immaterial substance whose association with 
bodies is by way of influence, not management or employment. The 
angel is a simple substance, possessing life, reflection and intellect.’ 
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Rimi explains, “That is why the angels prostrated themselves before 
Adam: his spirit was greater than their existence. After all, it would not 
have been proper to command a superior being to prostrate himself to an 
inferior one.”* The command to prostrate was a divine trial, as Imam ‘Ali 
expresses: 


If God wanted to create Adam from a light whose brilliance would 
dazzle the eyes, whose beauty would amaze the intellects and whose 
fragrance would take one’s breath away, He could have done so. And if 
He had done so, all would have bowed before him in humility, and the 
trial of the angels would have been lighter. But God, the Glorified, tests 
His creatures by hiding the real nature of things from their knowledge, in 
order to distinguish them through the trial, remove arrogance and keep 
them away from vanity.” 


So, Adam’s form was created from “clay” or matter, but his spirit was from 
the Spirit in God’s breath. God also attributed this creation to Himself, 
saying “I have created with My two hands.”!° Sufi authors interpret the “two 
hands” of God as the attributes of Beauty and Majesty, the material and the 
spiritual dimensions, or the Manifest and the Hidden. Clay and spirit are at 
opposite ends of the spectrum: clay is pure form and spirit is pure meaning. 
The duality of “My two hands” refers to the duality of body and spirit, as 
well as the divine attributes of Beauty and Majesty within the degree of the 
spirit. Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


God called these two attributes the “two hands” through which He 
turned toward creating the Perfect Human, who brings together the 
realities and individuals of the world. Hence, the world is visible and 
the vicegerent is unseen ... 

God brought his two hands together in Adam only to give him 
eminence. That is why He said to Iblis, “What prevented you from 
prostrating before that which I have created with My two hands?” 
This refers only to the fact that he brings together the two forms, the 
forms of the worlds and form of God, and these are the two hands 
of God. But Iblis was part of the world. He had not actualized this 
all-comprehensiveness. '! 


The human being becomes superior to the angels only when his spiritual 
nature gains mastery over his bodily nature, as Imam ‘Ali says: 


God Almighty composed the angels of intellect but without desire and 
composed the animals of desire but without intellect yet composed man 
of both. Thus, he whose intellect masters his desire is superior to the 
angels, and he whose desire dominates his intellect is worse than the 
animals. ! 
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As for the Jinn, the Qur’an states that they are of fiery substance, “He cre- 
ated the Jinn from a smokeless fire” (55:15). Iblis was a Jinn who worshipped 
God for eons and having attained a lofty station, he dwelled among the 
angels; he was thus commanded along with them to prostrate before Adam.'? 
However, like the angels, he was unable to comprehend the exalted station of 
the Supreme Spirit. This is because the Jinn correspond to the Universal 
Sensory Intuition (a/-wahm al-kulli)'* in the macrocosm and comprehend only 
particulars, not universals. Sayyid Ruhollah Khomeini writes, 


This immaterial substance is the Intellect of the Great World which has 
been expressed by some as the first human or Adamic spirit for which 
Adam is its manifestation. In opposition to this luminous reality is 
another reality, the Universal Sensory Intuition in the absolute human, 
which inclines to evil and corruption by the impulse of its prime nature 
and natural disposition, summoning to error and devising. It is identical 
with the reality of the Iblis of Iblises and the Greatest Satan of which all 
the rest of the Iblises and Satans are a manifestation.!° 


Iblis could only see the outward form of Adam and not the all-inclusive 
universality of his spirit. He was intrinsically incapable of fathoming Adam’s 
reality, so he contested God’s command, arguing for the superiority of fire 
over clay, “I am better than him, You created me from fire and You created 
him from clay” (38:76). Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: 


When the Jinn saw [Adam’s] form, one of them called Harith was over- 
come with hatred towards this creation; he frowned (tajahhama) at seeing 
that Adamic form ... When the command was given concerning Adam, 
Harith exposed himself and refused to obey the command of his Creator 
to prostrate before Adam. He felt superior to Adam because of his own 
origin, feeling pride in his nature. He forgot the secret power of water 
from which God made all living things, and from which the life of the 
Jinn arises—something about which they are unaware.'° 


The Spirit 


The following sections examine the various terms that are used in describing 
the degrees of the spirit in the microcosm. Just as the macrocosm contains the 
First Intellect, the Supreme Pen, the Universal Intellect and Universal Soul, 
there are corresponding manifestations in the human dimension, as Qaysari 
explains: 


Just as the Supreme Spirit possesses manifestations and names in the 
Great World, such as the First Intellect, the Supreme Pen, the Light, 
the Universal Soul and the Guarded Tablet, and others to which we have 
alluded insofar as the human reality is manifested through these forms in 
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the Great World, it possesses manifestations and names in the Small 
World which is the human being, according to its manifestations and 
degrees, in the terminology of God’s folk and others.'” 


Even if there are numerous terms to describe the inward reality of the human 
being, the manifestations of the Supreme Spirit are not discrete entities like 
physical organs. They are but a single immaterial reality described from var- 
lous perspectives, in accordance with the descending degrees of manifestation 
in the microcosm. Qaysari says: 


If one considers that it is a single reality presented with these aspects and 
holds that it is one thing, it is correct. If, however, one considers it in all 
of its aspects and holds that they are separate from each other, it is also 
correct.'® 


Najm al-Din Kubra says: 


Soul, heart and spirit give expressions to a single thing. However, soul is 
used when that thing is defiled and hardened, heart when it becomes 
purified and spirit when it gains nearness to God. Sometimes the Sufis 
differentiate among the realities and say that the heart is inside the soul 
and the spirit is inside the heart and the mystery is inside the spirit.'® 


“Spirit” is contrasted to “body” and everything nonmaterial is, in some 
form, spiritual. In the Qur’dn and hadith, spirit refers to the divine Spirit, 
the divine command, the Supreme Spirit, the Holy Spirit, Gabriel and Jesus. 
In Arabic, rih (spirit) signifies breath, wind, or as the ancient natural philo- 
sophers maintained, “a subtle vaporous substance, which is the principle of 
vitality and of sensation and of voluntary motion, the vital principle in man, 
or the breath that man breathes and that which pervades the whole body.””” 
The metaphysicians consider it to be an immaterial luminous substance, 
divested of matter and autonomous. Qaysari says: 


It is called “spirit” on account of its lordship over the body, the origin of 
sensory life and the source of emanation of the powers of the soul,”! 
according to the verse, “Say, the spirit isa command from my Lord” (17:85). 


Philosophers, theologians and others have attempted to explain the reality of 
the spirit. The Qur’an says that the spirit is from God’s command, “They ask 
you about the spirit. Say, ‘The spirit is from my Lord’s command (amr).”* 
You have only been given a little knowledge of it’”” (17:85). Commentators of 
the Qur’an explain that the word “command” (amr) here means the world of 
Command (al- ‘Glam al-amr), which is a luminous world that originates from 
the engendering command “Be!” It is also mentioned in the Qur’an and the 
hadith to mean Gabriel, the Trusted Spirit (a/-rih al-amin) and the Holy 
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Spirit (a/-riih al-qudus), the angels, the power by which the body is sustained 
and is living, and the human faculty of rationality through which man 
recognizes his selfhood. 

The Qur’an refers to the worlds of Creation and Command in the verses, 
“To Him belong the Creation and the Command; Glory be to the Lord of 
the worlds” (7:54), and “His only command when He wants a thing is to say 
to it ‘Be!’ and it is” (36:82). The former verse reveals that there is a distinc- 
tion between the Command and the Creation, and that they are independent 
worlds. The latter verse indicates that the world of Command is immediate 
and without intermediaries. 

Consequently, the world of Command is ontologically higher in the Arc of 
Descent, characterized by greater the simplicity, luminosity and proximity to 
essential divine unity. Since the spirit is from the world of Command, it is a 
unified substance, indivisible or susceptible to measure and quantity. Razi writes: 


Know that the human spirit belongs to the world of Command and is set 
apart by a proximity to God that no other creature enjoys, as was 
explained in preceding chapters. 

The world of Command consists of a world which is subject to neither 
amount, quantity nor measure, by contrast with the world of Creation, 
which is subject to these. The name of Command was given to the world 
of spirits because it came into being upon the command “Be!” with nei- 
ther temporal delay nor material intermediary. The world of Creation 
also came into being upon the command “Be!”, but through the inter- 
mediary of matter and the extension of days — “He created the heaven 
and the earth in six days” (7:54). 

[...] The spirit is itself the matter from which the world of spirits is 
derived, and the world of spirits is the origin of the world of Dominion, 
and the world of Dominion is the source of the world of Kingship. The 
world of Kingship subsists, in its entirety, by the world of Dominion; the 
world of Dominion subsists by the world of spirits; the world of spirits 
subsists by the human spirit; and the human spirit subsists by God’s 
attribute of self-subsisting.?*? “Glorified be He in Whose hand is the 
Dominion of all things and to Whom ye shall be returned.” 


Thus, the spirit is simple, living, knowing, hearing, seeing and speaking through 
its own essence, without the use of organs or instruments. These attributes 
emanate from God and are unified with the reality of His Spirit. It is only when 
the spirit enters the phenomenal world does it employ the sense organs, having 
acquired the realities of every world along its trajectory in the Arc of Descent. 

Although the spirit is simple, the degree of its manifestation in individuals 
creates types, as Imam ‘Ali describes: 


The prophets who are the foremost possess five spirits, the Holy Spirit, 
the spirit of faith, the spirit of strength, the spirit of desire and the 
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corporeal spirit. By the Holy Spirit they were commissioned to be mes- 
sengers and had knowledge of matters. Through the spirit of faith they 
worshipped God and did not associate anything with Him. Through the 
spirit of strength they fought their enemies and amended their relation- 
ships. Through the spirit of desire they took pleasure in food and mar- 
ried the lawful among the women. Through the corporeal spirit they 
moved forward and walked. The believers, who are the people of the 
right, possess the last four spirits, whereas the unbelievers, who are the 
people of the left, possess the last three, as do the animals.*° 


The Soul 


When the immaterial spirit attaches and governs the body, it is called the soul 
(nafs). The soul is an intermediary reality between spirit and body. It is the 
confluence of their divergent properties, being governed by the side which it 
faces, because it “only seeks a correspondence which it has to both sides.””° 


Since the rational soul is the comprehensive isthmus between the similar 
and dissimilar, the dividing line straddling the material and immaterial, 
it has two sides, each side resembling its world. Due to this correspon- 
dence, it is capable of knowing the existential reality of every divine 
name and an Intellectual World.”’ 


Since the spirit possesses life, knowledge, power, speech, hearing and sight, 
through its receptivity, the soul actualizes these powers in the body. The 
spirit fertilizes the soul and vitalizes the body in the material world. The 
spirit is the father and the body the mother because it gives birth to the soul. 
However, the bodily powers are not intrinsic to the soul as they are for the 
spirit. It is only through the relationship between the spirit and the soul do 
these powers arise in the body. Thus, spirit is active and the soul is passive. 

The natural philosophers have used the terms soul and spirit inter- 
changeably. When referring to the vital substance of the vegetal realm, it is 
called the vegetal soul; when referring to the life-giving force of animality, it 
is called the animal soul; when referring to the rational dimension in man, it 
is called the rational soul. Qaysari writes: 


As for its being the “soul”, it is because of its attachment and govern- 
ance of the body. When vegetal activity arises through its attendants, it is 
called the “vegetal soul” (a/-nafs al-nabatiyya), and when animal activity 
arises, it is called the “animal soul” (al-nafs al-haywaniyya).”® 


Nasafi describes the different types of soul as levels of the spirit: 


Know that human being has a natural spirit located in the liver, on the 
right side. They have an animal spirit located in the heart, on the left 
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side. They have a psychic spirit located in the brain. They have a human 
spirit located in the psychic spirit. And they have a holy spirit located in 
the human spirit.” 


Imam ‘Ali also describes multiple souls, where the last two souls are equated 
with stages of the intellect. This illustrates that the soul, having been born of 
the spirit, also returns to the spirit/intellect in its inward development. 


There are four souls: the growing vegetal, the sensory animal, the sacred 
rational and the universal divine. The growing vegetal soul is a power 
originating from the four elements that begins at conception; it resides in 
the liver; its substance is derived from the rarified aspects of food; its 
activity is growth and increase. When it separates, it remtegrates with its 
origin and does not have independent existence. 

The sensory animal soul is a celestial power and instinctual fire whose 
origin is the celestial spheres; its genesis occurs at physical birth; its 
activity is life, movement, domination, worldliness and desire; it resides 
in the heart and separates upon deterioration. 

The sacred rational soul is a divine power that originates at the time of 
birth in this world. Its seat is true metaphysical knowledge; its substance 
is the intellect’s affirmations; its activity is gnosis of the divine. The 
reason for its separation is the dissolution of the physical apparatus. 
When it returns to its origin it remains autonomous. 

The universal divine soul is a divine power, a self-subsisting simple 
essence; its origin is the Intellect to which it orients and returns when it 
becomes complete, resembling it ... It is the lofty Essence of God. He 
who knows it will not be wretched, and he who is ignorant of it is lost 
and astray.*° 


Chief of the Peripatetic philosophers, Ibn Sind, defines the soul as, “The 
first perfection for the natural body possessing organs through which the 
functions of life are carried out, such as digestion, growth, reproduction, 
perception, movement, will and rationality.”*! Rooted in Aristotle’s theory of 
the soul, he divides it into three aspects: 


One of them is the vegetal (soul), the first actualization of a natural body 
possessing organs in regard to reproduction, growth and nourishment. 
The second is the animal soul, the first actualization of a natural body 
possessing organs in regard to perceiving particulars and moving through 
will. The third is the rational soul, which can be divided into Practical 
faculty and Theoretical faculty, both of which are called the intellect. 

The Practical faculty is that which initiates actions in accordance with 
deliberation and intentions. It has a relationship with the animal faculty 
of appetite, imagination and itself. Its relationship with itself is such that, 
with the Theoretical Intelligence, it forms opinions concerning actions, 
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as, for example, that lying is evil, and injustice is evil, but not in the way 
of proving them since these have been proven by pure rational premises 
in the books of logic. This faculty must govern all the other faculties of 
the body.°? 


Generally, all negative traits have been attributed to the soul, namely, “those 
qualities of the servant that are defective and those character traits and acts 
that are blameworthy.”*? The Qur’an states clearly that “the soul, indeed, 
commands to evil” (12:53), and the Prophet said, “Your greatest enemy is the 
very soul between your two sides.”** Imam ‘Ali said, “Struggle against your 
soul in obeying God, just as one fights an enemy and overcomes it. The 
strongest of people is one who has triumphed over his soul.”*° 
Abt Talib al-Makki accounts for the soul’s evils saying: 


The soul is afflicted with four diverse qualities: The first is the meanings 
derived from the attributes of Lordship such as arrogance, invincibility, 
love of praise, mightiness, and autonomy. It is also afflicted with the 
character traits of the satans, such as deception, cunning, envy and sus- 
picion. It is afflicted with the nature of beasts, that is, the love of food, 
drink and copulation. Despite all this, it is held responsible for the qualities 
of servanthood, such as fear, humility and lowliness.*° 


With respect to its perfection, which is the goal of every wayfarer: 


The soul cannot reach even a single perfection without the Intellect and 
the effulgence of its light upon it, emanating from the light of the 
hidden, treasured, ancient knowledge of God. Thus, it must knock on 
the door of safety, disembark and take residence in the abode of nobility 
and the place of permanence, renouncing the urge to commit evil.°*” 


Sufi authors have identified various stages of its development in the manuals 
of spiritual wayfaring. Adhering to the Qur’anic typology, Qaysari says: 


When the animal powers dominate the spiritual powers, it is called the 
“commanding” (ammara) [soul], however, when there is a glimmer of the 
heart’s light from the Unseen, revealing its perfection, the rational soul’s 
awareness of its iniquitous end and the corruption of its states, it is 
called the “reproachful” (Jawwama) [soul], since it reproaches its deeds. 

This degree is like a preliminary for the manifestation of the degree of 
the heart, because if the heart’s light prevails and its dominion appears 
over the powers of the animal soul, the soul attains peace and is called 
the “tranquil” (mutma inna) [soul].**® 


The first station before commencing the spiritual journey is called the Com- 
manding Soul (al-nafs al-ammara), which is closest to the animal plane, 
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mentioned in the Qur’an, “I do not absolve my own soul, for the soul indeed 
commands to evil” (12:53). Because it is immersed in animal desires, it is 
figuratively a human soul. Even if it exhibits human attributes, its reality 
animalistic, as Imam ‘Ali states, “His form is that of a human, but his heart 
is that of an animal.”*? 

The second station is the Reproachful Soul (al-nafs al-lawwama), as in the 
verse, “I swear by the self-reproaching soul” (75:2), whereby the light of faith 
flickers within it and it begins to discern good and evil, and truth from fal- 
sehood. It is reproachful because it now sees its animal self as loathsome and 
regrets its vile attributes and acts that are devoid of virtue. 

The third station is the Inspired Soul (al-nafs al-mulhama), to which the 
Qur’an alludes, “By the soul and Him who fashioned it and inspired it with 
its vices and virtues” (91:8). The Inspired Soul has openings into the Unseen 
and receives inspiration from both the divine and satanic hosts, it is susceptible 
to satanic insinuation and deception. At this stage, the need for a spiritual 
guide or shaykh is paramount because the inexperienced wayfarer traverses 
uncharted territory in the vast expanses of the Unseen, encountering both 
the divine and satanic. 

The fourth station is the Tranquil Soul (al-nafs al-mutma’inna), “O tran- 
quil soul, return to your Lord contented, and pleasing to Him” (89:27-28), 
whereby it has become tranquil, composed and secure from the incessant 
promptings of its lower nature. It is the first stage of the soul’s perfection. 

The fifth and sixth stations can be gleaned from the same verse, so the fifth 
station is the Contented Soul (al-nafs al-radiya), because in beholding divine 
Beauty, it becomes content due to witnessing divine attributes in itself. 

The sixth station is the Pleasing Soul (al-nafs al-mardiyya), since it has 
now earned divine pleasure and returns to humanity for their edification, 
guiding them to their individual perfections. 

The seventh station is the Perfected Soul (al-nafs al-kamila), which is the 
station of spiritual guardianship and the Pole of existence. 


The Heart 


When the soul’s receptivity becomes complete and the powers of its light and 
luminosity are strengthened, realizing its potential, it becomes the mirror of 
divine theophany and is called the “heart.”*° Qaysari defines the heart in the 
following: 


As for its being the “heart”, it is on account of its fluctuation between 
the side that faces God, thereby receiving lights from Him, and the side 
that faces the animal soul, emanating that which it receives from its 
Creator, in accordance with its capacity.*! 


Of the various aspects of the spirit, no other has greater significance from 
the point of view of the Qur’dn and hadith than the heart.** This is 
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because the heart is the center of man’s consciousness, his innermost reality 
and the organ of spiritual vision through which God is known, as numer- 
ous hadith state, “Every servant has two eyes in his heart. They are unseen 
and by them he sees the Unseen. If God wishes well for a servant, he 
opens the eyes of his heart so that he sees what is hidden from his eye- 
sight,”*? and “The heart has two eyes like the body. He sees with the out- 
ward eye the visible [world] and sees the inward and realities by the eye of 
truth which is the inward [eye].”“* “Verily, in the body is a piece of flesh 
which, if sound, the entire body is sound, and if corrupt, the entire body is 
corrupt. Truly, it is the heart.”4° 

The root meaning of the term galb (heart) is to overturn, to return, to go 
back and forth, to fluctuate and to undergo transformation. As its name 
suggests, the heart has two aspects, one that faces the spirit and one that 
faces the corporeal body.*° The aspect that faces the body is called the soul 
and the aspect that faces the spirit is called the intellect. That which the heart 
acquires from the spirit are universals, and that which it acquires from the 
soul and its faculties are particulars. 

As the soul straddles the spirit and the body, the heart is positioned 
between the spirit and the soul, as Kashani describes: 


The heart is a luminous, disengaged substance between the spirit and the 
soul, and through it, true humanity is realized. The philosophers refer to 
it as the rational soul. The spirit is the inward dimension, and the animal 
soul is its mount and its outward, halfway between it and the body. The 
Qur’an compares the heart to a glass and a shining star, while it com- 
pares the spirit to a lamp, “The allegory of his light is a niche within 
which is a lamp; the lamp is in a glass, as it were a shining star; lit from a 
blessed olive tree that is neither of the East nor the West” (24:35). The 
tree is the soul, the niche is the body and the heart is the intermediate 
reality in existence and in levels of descent, like the Guarded Tablet in 
the world.*’ 


Because of its clarity and luminosity, according to Kashani, “The glass is an 
allusion to the heart that is illumined by the spirit and illuminates everything 
around it by shining light upon them.”“* The Qur’an stresses the centrality 
of the heart as the locus of good and evil, right and wrong, and knowledge 
and ignorance. It is the center of the human personality and the place of 
man’s encounter with God. The heart is the abode of faith and piety, as 
mentioned in the hadith, “God does not look at your bodies or your forms, 
but He looks at your hearts and your deeds.”*? The human heart is the 
fountainhead of God’s theophany. His presence is felt in the heart since it is 
the organ of spiritual vision, understanding and remembrance, and in the 
words of the hadith qudsi, “The heart of the believer is the Throne of 
God,”°° and “Neither My earth nor heavens embrace Me, but the heart of 
My pure, pious servant with faith does embrace me.”°! 
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Qur anic virtues such as sincerity, piety, peace, love and repentance reside in 
the heart. Both spiritual cognition and moral rectitude arise from the pur- 
ification of the heart, as Rimi says, “When you look carefully, you see that all 
good qualities dwell in the heart. All these disgraceful qualities derive from 
water and clay.”°” Both the people of faith and the unbelievers have hearts. 
When the heart is oriented toward the mundane world and entangled in phy- 
sical nature, it turns its face away from the domain of the spirit and becomes 
subject to spiritual disease, as indicated by the verse, “In their hearts is a 
sickness” (2:10), and “It is not the eyes that are blind, but blind are the hearts 
within the breasts” (22:45), and “They have hearts with which they do not 
understand, they have eyes with which they do not see, and they have ears 
with which they do not hear. They are like cattle; rather, they are more astray” 
(7:179). Conversely, when it orients itself toward the spirit’s luminosity, it 
becomes the locus of all the divine attributes intrinsic to the spirit. 

Like the spirit and the soul, the heart also has degrees and stations. Amuli 
writes: 


According to some of the shaykhs, “The stations of the heart are four, 
and that is why God addressed the heart with four terms: the breast 
(sadr), the heart (galb), the inner heart (fu’ad) and the intellect (/ubb)°*. 
The breast is the abode of Islam, as God says, “He whose breast He has 
expanded for Islam” (39:23). The heart is the abode of faith, as God 
says, “God has made faith lovable to you and adorned your hearts” 
(49:7). The inner heart is the abode of gnosis, “The inner heart did not 
belie what it saw” (53:11), the intellect is the abode of divine unity, as He 
says, “In it are signs for people of intellect” (3:187). Thus, the intellect is 
the vessel of divine unity, the inner heart is the vessel of gnosis, the heart 
is the vessel of faith and the breast is the vessel of Islam.~4 


Since the heart is both a recipient of the divine emanation and the origin of 
all acts in the visible world, purification of the heart is the essence of the 
spiritual path due to the heart’s ability to reflect the images cast upon it, as 
Kubra explains: 


Know that the subtle reality which is the heart, because it is subtle, 
fluctuates from state to state, like water taking on the color of its con- 
tainer. It is called the heart because it fluctuates and because it is the 
heart of existence and meanings. The heart is subtle and accepts the 
reflection of things and meanings that circle around it. The color of a 
thing that faces a subtle reality takes form within it, just like forms are 
reflected in a mirror or in pure water.” 


Although the spirit is the manifestation of all the divine attributes, having 
intrinsic knowledge and awareness of divinity, the heart is superior. The 
heart’s distinction is that it encompasses both the spiritual and the corporeal, 
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the hidden and the manifest, and knowledge of both universals and parti- 
culars, whereas the spirit is a divine breath without outward manifestation. 
The divine attributes in the spirit are in union, whereas the heart embraces 
both union and differentiation. Through its interaction with the visible 
world, it acquires knowledge of particulars while receiving the spirit’s effusions. 
Thus, the heart straddles two dimensions, as Razi describes: 


One face of the human heart is turned to the world of spirituality, and 
the other face to the world of the bodily frame. It is for this reason 
that the heart is called “galb”, for it contains within itself two worlds, 
corporeal and spiritual, and constantly turns from one to the other. 
All sustaining grace received from the spirit is distributed by the 
heart. 


The heart is between Necessity and contingency, unity and multiplicity, 
born from the marriage between the spirit and the soul. Farghani 
describes the birth of the heart from the existential marriage between the 
spirit and the soul: 


Since the aspect of activity of the spiritual spirit is stronger due to the 
intense connection to the Presence of Necessity and its properties mani- 
festing within it, and the aspect of receptivity is stronger in the human, 
animal soul due to the intense connection to contingency and its effects 
of multiplicity manifesting within it, the mystery (sirr), the spirit (rif) 
and the soul (nafs) each witnessed the manifestation of its own specific 
perfections in each other. The propensity towards perfection is an 
essential property manifesting in each of them due to the permeation of 
original love of the divine Essence. 

That love moved each one toward its companion. So, the spiritual 
spirit through its properties longed for the human soul, as the contented 
husband longs for his willing wife. The soul, through its properties and 
original faculties, longed for the spirit as the contented and pleasing wife 
yearns for the devoted husband. Each one of them inclines toward the 
other. They converge and mix with all the unitary and harmonious 
effects found within each, which gives birth to a child from the placenta 
of the soul’s comprehensiveness. The child is the true heart that com- 
bines all the properties [of the parents] and those of the mystery (sirr). It 
is the discerning, righteous child who is devoted to his parents. This 
unitary and comprehensive heart becomes God-conscious and purified 
from deviation, a mirror and the manifestation of divine theophany who 
reveals Himself in the oneness of attributes.*’ 


Once the heart has been born, like the soul, it must evolve before reaching 
perfection. These levels of the heart’s perfection are called “faces” according 
to Qunawi: 
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Know that the heart has five faces: a face turned towards its Lord, for 
which there is no intermediary between it and God; a face turned 
towards the world of spirits, from which it takes from its Lord what its 
capacity necessitates through the intermediary of spirits; a face specific 
to the Imaginal World, from which it attains a share to the extent of its 
relationship to the station of all-comprehensiveness, according to equa- 
nimity of its constitution and character traits, the orderliness of its states 
during its activity, its presence and gnosis; a face turned towards the 
visible world, specific to the names, the Manifest and the Last; and a 
comprehensive face which is specific to its comprehensive unity. It is the 
face that faces the station of the Ipseity, described as the First, the Last, 
the Manifest and the Hidden and the union of these four attributes. 

Each face has a manifestation in the human being. He who has the 
form of an all-comprehensive heart, he is like our Prophet, for his station 
is the center of the circle of existence. The five faces of his heart face 
each world, each Presence and degree, commanding the principles of 
each and manifest each by their qualities by the all-comprehensive face, 
as mentioned previously.”*® 


This all-comprehensive, perfect human heart is the Throne of God in the 
microcosm. It is superior to the macrocosmic Throne as the human being is 
the spirit of the world. Razi explains the reason saying: 


Know that the relationship of the heart to the body is like that of God’s 
Throne to the world. In the same way that the Throne is the plane of 
manifestation for the repose of the attribute of compassion in the mac- 
rocosm, so the heart is the place of manifestation for the repose of the 
attribute of spirituality in the microcosm ... The heart, however, has a 
property and nobility that the Throne does not possess, for the heart is 
aware of receiving the Emanation of the grace of the spirit, while the 
Throne has no such awareness.” 


K4shani’s interpretation of the Verse of Light in his Jstilahat al-siifiyya 
summarizes the relationships between the spirit, intellect, heart and soul: 


The Qur’an compares the heart to a glass and a shining star, while it 
compares the spirit to a lamp. In His words, “God is the Light of the 
heavens and the earth. The allegory of His light is a niche, wherein is 
a lamp; the lamp is in a glass; the glass is like a shining star, kindled 
from a blessed olive tree, neither of the east nor the west” (24:35). 
The tree is the soul, the niche is the body. The heart is the inter- 
mediate reality in existence and in levels of descent, like the Guarded 
Tablet in the cosmos. The glass is an allusion to the heart that is 
illumined by the spirit and illuminates everything around it by shining 
light upon them.°° 
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In the Ta ’wilat, he writes: 


“The allegory of His light” is an attribute of His Being and His mani- 
festation in the worlds, like a “niche within which is a lamp.” The niche 
is an allusion to the body because it is dark in itself and becomes illu- 
minated by the light of the spirit alluded to by the lamp ... The glass is 
an allusion to the heart, illuminated by the spirit and shines light upon 
everything around it, like the lamp is illuminated by the flame which 
throws light on everything around it. God compares the glass to a shin- 
ing star because of its expansiveness, exceeding luminosity, elevation and 
multiplicity of rays, like the heart. The tree from which the glass is kin- 
dled is the purified and pure, holy soul ... Its oil is the soul’s receptivity 
for the holy light of original nature latent within itself.°’ 


Kashani’s exegesis is a prime example of Sufi hermeneutics, a genre that 
focuses on the esoteric interpretation (ta’wil) of the Qur’an and relies on 
spiritual insight or unveiling. The term ta’wil is derived from the word 
awwal, which means to return to the origin and essence. The Sufis sub- 
stantiate their use of ta’wi/ based on Qur’anic usage, such as Khidr’s state- 
ment to Moses, “This is the parting between you and me. Now I will inform 
you of the interpretation (ta’wil) of those things which you were unable to 
bear” (18:78), and Prophetic narrations such as, “The Qur’adn has an out- 
ward aspect (zahr) and inward aspect (bajn), an ending (hadd) and a place 
where one ascends (muttala’).”©° Imam al-Sadiq says: 


The book of God Almighty has four aspects: the expression (‘ibara), the 
allusion (ishara), subtleties (Jata’if) and realities (haqa’iqg). The expres- 
sion is for the layperson (‘awamm), the allusion for the elite (Ahawass), 
the subtlety for the saints (awliya’) and the reality for the prophets 
(anbiya’).© 


Returning to the Verse of Light, Kashani says that the “lamp-niche,” which 
has no light of itself, is analogous to the body, which is corporeal, dark and 
dense. The spirit is the lamp which illuminates out of its very essence, as fire 
intrinsically radiates light. The glass is the heart, since it draws luminosity 
from the lamp and is like a bright star in its radiance and high position. 

Moreover, the glass can transmit the essential luminosity of the lamp only 
if it is clean and translucent. Otherwise, an opaque glass veils the lamp’s 
essential luminosity, as the glass covers the lamp. The blessed olive tree is the 
soul, as Kashani explains, for the soul has faculties and is the source of great 
benefit, just as branches and fruits give benefit. 

The spirit is the human essence and the source of divine perfections, the 
heart is the locus of receptivity of the spirit’s essential goodness, the soul 
houses the heart and the body is the soul’s mount. Kashani here is referring 
to the blessed soul whose original nature is formed from the spirit’s radiance, 
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although, it is also the source of conflict, desires and bestial properties. In 
K4shani’s view, the essential receptivity of the soul is governed by the divine 
nature of the spirit. When the spirit’s luminosity and essential goodness 
radiate to every level of the inward realm, all bestial attributes are trans- 
formed, and all darkness is cast out.™ It is related that Prophet David spoke 
with his Lord and said: 


“My Lord, every King has a treasure, where then is Your treasure?” God 
said, “I have a treasure greater than the Throne and vaster than the 
Pedestal, finer than paradise and more adorned than the Dominion 
(malakiit). Its earth is gnosis, its sky is faith, its sun is yearning, its moon 
is love, its stars are thoughts, its heaven is intellect, its rain is mercy, its 
trees are obedience, its fruits are wisdom. It has four pillars: reliance, 
contemplation, intimacy and remembrance; it has four doors: knowledge, 
action, patience and contentment. Lo, it is the heart!” 


The Intellect 


The terms intellect and heart are used interchangeably to refer to human 
consciousness. The root meaning of ‘aq/ is to tie, fetter or bind, which is to 
tether concepts in the mind through delimiting and defining them. The Pro- 
phet states, “The intellect is a fetter against ignorance,” and “The intellect 
is a light that God has created for mankind and has made it illuminate the 
heart, so he may know the difference between manifest things and unseen 
things.”°’ Other terms Sufi authors use for the intellect include the Kernel 
(lubb), the Grain (habbat al-qalb), the Core (suwayda),°* and the Pericardium 
(shaghaf), each referring to one of its aspects. Qaysari writes, “As for its 
being the ‘intellect’, it is because it perceives its own essence and its Origi- 
nator, delimits with specific individuation and tethers what it perceives, lim- 
iting and defining the objects of its cognition.””° Jami writes that the First 
Intellect was the first to delimit the absolute Light of Being: 


Lexically, “intellect” means to restrict, tie, or bind, which entails delimi- 
tation. The reality of God’s remembrance through God—who is divested 
of all conditions, even the condition of absoluteness, which opposes 
it—contravenes the intellect, whose reality is to restrict and bind. It is for 
this reason that restriction and delimitation first occurred in the First 
Intellect, which perceived the light of absolute theophany in its specific 
capacity to delimit. God established it to manifest this mystery, which 
was to delimit. Its reality was to delimit absolute Light by saying to it, 
“Write!” or bind and gather My knowledge in My creation until the Day 
of Resurrection. That limitation was to delimit the limitation. Receiving 
all the infinite and eternal theophanies was reserved for the human rea- 
lity, which is divine, eternal, perfect, comprehensive and unified. It is the 
heart of God’s existence, and it has the reality of remembrance.” 
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The intellect is the faculty of understanding, cognition and rationality. Imam 
al-Sadiq says, “God created the Intellect out of four things: knowledge, 
power, light and volition. Then He caused it to subsist through knowledge 
and be eternal in the divine dominion.””* The intellect differs from the heart 
in that it is the abode of thought and perception, whereas the heart is the 
organ of vision, faith, piety and moral attributes. The intellect seeks the 
highest good, discerns between truth and falsehood and abides through 
knowledge. 

In many hadith, intellect is used synonymously with the spirit and heart. 
Imam al-Sadiq discusses the lofty station of the intellect in the following 
statement: 


“Know the Intellect and its soldiers—you will be guided. Know Ignor- 
ance and its soldiers—you will be guided.” The listener said, “May I 
sacrifice myself for you! We do not know except what you have taught 
us.” Then Abi ‘Abdallah said, “God created the Intellect—the first 
creature among the spiritual beings (rihaniyyin)’—from the right side 
of His Throne. He said to it, “Turn away from Me,’ so it turned away. 
Then He said, “Turn toward Me,’ so it turned toward Him. Then He 
said, ‘I have created a great creature and ennobled him above all My 
creation.”””4 


Commenting on this hadith, Muhammad Mazandarani’> writes: 


Light relates to the creation of the Intellect namely, its being created 
from His Essence without intermediary or material consideration; or it 
indicates the Intellect’s state of nobility and honor, as in the case of 
Jesus, the spirit of God; or it indicates the state of spiritual beings, given 
that they are all luminous beings and the Intellect is the first and the best 
of them. Accordingly, there is evidence that the Intellect is a divine light 
from which God distinguishes truth from falsehood and right from 
wrong, just as light illuminates what is veiled by darkness. Its light ema- 
nates from the light of His Essence without the intermediary of any 
other luminous thing. The turbidity of dark matter does not make it 
turbid. Thus, if it is freed from fetters and severed from attachments, it 
connects with God completely. That is why it is said that distance does 
not exist in the spiritual world.”° 


When the spirit is engaged in thought, discernment, knowledge and truth, it 
is called the intellect. Amuli also expound on the relationships between 
intellect, heart and spirit: 


A perfect example of this is the human spirit with respect to its corporeal 
manifestations. The intellect is the manifestation of His Gentle Names, 
whereas the soul is the manifestation of His Mighty Names. In a similar 
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fashion, each of his organs and faculties is the manifestation of one or 
other of the names, with the exception of the heart, for it is the mani- 
festation of all the names, attributes and perfections. It is called the heart 
on account of its fluctuation from one form to another like man, for 
example, for at times, he is in the form of an animal, and other times in 
the form of inert matter, particularly in the Qur’an’s story of his being 
fashioned [out of clay]. Now the intellect, among these manifestations, is 
on the side of the right, whereas the soul is on the side of the left. And 
the side of the right here is the side that is pointed towards the spirit or 
towards God, may He be exalted. What is meant by it is the side of what 
is more sublime and nobler, such as the heavens and the world of spirits, 
as in the Almighty’s saying, “The heavens are folded up on His right” 
(39:67). 

Whenever the heart inclines towards the intellect and its affairs, it 
belongs to the people of the right, and whenever it inclines towards the soul 
and its judgements, it belongs to the people of the left. This is because 
the heart has two sides: one side towards the spirit and the intellect, and 
one side towards the soul and the body, as the Prophet—peace and 
blessings be upon him—indicates, “The heart of the believer is between 
the two fingers of the Merciful.””” 


The Breast 


The breast is the outer aspect of the heart which faces the body and presides 
over it. Inspiration occurs in the heart and insinuation occurs in the breast 
since Satan can only reach the level of the breast, “From the evil of the 
whisperer who whispers in the breasts of men” (114:5). Qaysari writes, “As 
for its being the ‘breast’, it is with respect to the side that faces the body, for 
it is the source of its light and occupies the foremost position in the body.””® 

Commenting on the verse of the Qur’an, “Did we not expand your 
breast?” (94:1), Tirmidhi writes, “The breast is to the heart what the shell is 
to the pearl. It is the place where knowledge is acquired through study, 
memorization and effort.””? For this reason, it is easily affected by the 
distractions and desires of the body and is subject to satanic whisperings. 
Tirmidhi writes: 


The breast is like a courtyard of the house within a homestead. Servants, 
attendants, neighbors, strangers and others enter the homestead, but no 
one enters the house that its owner enters except a blood relative or a 
mahram.*° or a close relative or friend. 


The breast may acquire knowledge, but he continues to say: 


This type of knowledge does not become permanent in the breast or 
become firmly established in it except after repetition, deep reflection and 
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perseverance, for the breast is like a passageway, especially for that knowl- 
edge which is heard and which enters it from the outside. As for that which 
enters [the breast] from inside the heart, such as subtleties of wisdom and 
attestations of grace, its permanence in the breast is firmly established.*' 


The Inner Heart (fu ad) 


The inner heart is the seat of vision where knowledge and witnessing is 
combined. When one sees the realities of the Unseen by the inner heart, 
knowledge becomes certainty, as in God’s words, “The inner heart (fu’ad) did 
not belie what it saw” (53:1). Qaysari says, “As for its being the ‘inner heart’ 
(fu ad), it is on account of its being affected by its source, since fa ‘d lexically 
means ‘wounded’ and ‘stricken.””*” Tirmidhi writes: 


The inner heart is the seat of vision (ru’ya) and the heart is the seat of 
knowledge. Sight is also attributed to the heart (ga/b), although the heart 
sees only with the light that is within it. The Messenger of God said, “A 
report (khabar) is not like seeing [with the eyes] (al-mu ‘Gyana).”? 


Thus, on account of direct witnessing and not mere knowledge, it is called 
the inner heart; it is stricken by its source, unlike the outer heart. 


The Mystery 


Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “The mystery is the divine spirit breathed into man when 
he was created.”** Qaysari says, “As for its being the ‘mystery’ (sirr), it is in 
view of the fact that none perceives His lights except the possessors of hearts 
and those firm in knowledge of God, to the exclusion of others.”®° 

The Qur’an says, “He knows the mystery and the hidden” (20:07), and it is 
called the mystery because, “The gnostic sees the divine mystery in all exis- 
tence through gnosis of God and witnessing His Beauty.”®° It is a degree of 
witnessing higher than the inner heart, reserved for the “possessors of heart” 
and those “firm in knowledge,” who witness God in accordance with the 
statement, “I did not see anything except that I saw God within it.”*” It is the 
aspect of lordship in man, as stated by Imam al-Sadiq, “Servanthood is a 
reality whose essence is Lordship.”** 


The Hidden 


Qaysari says, “As for its being the ‘hidden’ (khafi), it is because its reality is 
concealed from the gnostics and others.”®? This is the degree in which the 
Sufi is annihilated in God and sees nothing but God, whereas in the previous 
degree, one sees God in all things. In this state, otherness is effaced. We can 
summarize the degrees of the heart, spirit, mystery and hidden in the following 
passage from R4zi’s Mirsdd al- ‘ibad: 
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The heart is the link between the corporeal and the spiritual worlds, with 
one aspect turned toward the world of Dominion and the other turned 
toward the body. Through the first aspect it receives the Emanation of 
the light of the intelligence, and through the second it conveys the traces 
of the light of the world of Dominion and of intelligibilia to the soul and 
the body. The mystery is likewise the link between the two worlds of the 
heart and spirit. With the aspect turned toward the spirit, it partakes of 
the Emanation of the spirit, and with the aspect turned toward the heart, 
it conveys the truths of the Emanation of the spirit to the heart. Simi- 
larly, the hidden is the link between the world of divine attributes and 
the world of spirituality. Turned to the first, it receives the unveiling 
of the attributes of the divine Presence; turned to the second, it conveys 
to the world of spirituality the reflection of those characteristics, enno- 
bling it with “acquire God’s characteristics as your own.” This is known 
as “the unveiling of the attributes.””° 
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11 Prophethood and Sainthood 


The centrality of prophethood in the Islamic tradition is gleaned from the 
declaration of faith, the shahada, which couples the profession of divine 
unity with prophethood. Prophethood intrinsically relates to the guidance, 
edification and enlightenment of the creatures. As the lexical meaning 
suggests, nubuwwa is derived from inba’, which means to inform or apprise. 
Jami says: 


The word nabi’ is in the form fa il, which denotes the agent (fa ‘i/) of the 
verb, naba’a, which means to report, namely, one who informs the ser- 
vants about God, His Essence, names and attributes. The meaning can 
also reflect the passive participle (maf‘il) to mean that God has 
informed [the prophet] of the aforementioned. A prophet is called a 
messenger (rasi/) if he is commanded to promulgate a Law (shari‘a) or 
abrogate some laws that were in effect before him.' 

In his commentary on Ibn al-Farid’s poem, ‘Izz al-Din al-Kashani (d. 735/1335)” 

writes: 


Prophethood (a/-nubuwwa) means informing (a/-inba’), so the prophet is 
one who informs about the Essence of God, His attributes, His names, His 
commandments and His objectives. Real, essential and initial informing 
occurs by the Supreme Spirit which God has sent to the Universal Soul, 
initially, then the particular souls, to inform them by its intellectual lan- 
guage, [the knowledge of] the Singular Essence, eternal attributes, the 
divine names, pre-eternal commandments and solemn objectives.* 


Qaysari writes that the main purpose of the manifest prophet is to guide 
others toward their individual perfections, “A prophet is one who is sent into 
creation as a guide and a teacher, leading them towards their perfection, as 
necessitated by their receptivities foreordained by the Permanent Archetypes 
in the divine knowledge.’”* 

The Qur’an mentions these various aspects in the following verse, “It is He 
who sent the unlettered people an apostle from among them, to recite to 
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them His signs, purify them and teach them the Book and wisdom, as they 
were previously in clear error” (62:2).° In this context, His signs refer to 
ideological concerns such as the unity of God, knowledge of the Unseen, 
divine justice and Resurrection. The prophet also purifies them through 
moral edification,° teaches them the Book, which is the Law (shari‘a) and 
imparts wisdom, which refers to spiritual realities and esoteric knowledge.’ 

Thus, the role of the prophet includes four aspects, ideological, ethical, 
legislative and spiritual, which are inclusive of the most important areas of 
man’s worldly and spiritual life. It is a divinely commissioned office that 
necessitates perfection in each of these aspects because obeying the Pro- 
phet is equivalent to obeying God, as in the verse, “Whoever obeys the 
Prophet has obeyed God” (4:80). 

Prophethood is an appointment and a divine designation. The prophet 
receives this appointment through his “Permanent Archetype from the theo- 
phany that the Holiest Effusion bestows on the Archetypes in the divine 
knowledge.”® Receiving from God directly, the prophet is a perfected 
individual with superior intellect and exemplary morality. The Prophet says: 


God has not endowed upon mankind anything better than intellect. The 
slumber of the intelligent is better than the waking hours of the ignorant. 
Comforts of the stationary life of the intelligent is better than the 
movement of the ignorant. God has not sent a prophet or messenger 
without first perfecting his intellect, and his intellect stands superior to 
all the intellects of his people. What is concealed in his heart of the 
Prophet is better than the striving of those who strive. No creature can 
discharge his obligations to God unless he comprehends them. No wor- 
shipper reaches the excellence in worship attained by the intelligent person. 
The intelligent are the “people of understanding,” about whom God has 
said, “None takes admonition except the people of understanding” 
(2:269). 


Another aspect of divinely appointed prophethood is the ability to bring 
about miracles, to challenge false claims to prophethood, those that are 
without a divine mandate. Qaysari writes, “Since each manifestation sought 
this supreme station by striving for ascendency over the objects of its type, 
prophethood was coupled with exhibiting miracles and supernatural phenomena 
as a challenge to distinguish a true prophet from a false one.”!° 

The prophets’ miracles also accorded with the needs of their time. It is 
said, 


When Moses was sent, it was a time when magic had its sway over the 
people. Hence, Moses brought from God a power that they did not possess 
and rendered their magic powerless. This affirmed the divine proof 
against them. Jesus was sent at a time when the people were under the 
grip of chronic diseases. Hence, Jesus brought medical powers from 
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God that the people of that time did not possess. Jesus brought the dead 
back to life and healed people born blind and the lepers, by the will of 
God, and thus, established the divine proof against them. God sent 
Prophet Muhammad when oration and eloquent speech had tremendous 
sway over the people. So, he brought admonition and wisdom from God 
that rendered their speech powerless and established the divine proof 
against them.'! 


Likewise, some of the saints are endowed with the power to performs mira- 
cles. However, according to the soul’s strength, both the good and the wicked 
participate in the supernatural. 


The True Prophet 


The outward function of a prophet is to guide and instruct so that people are 
able to attain their individual perfections according to their capacity and 
potential. Prophethood also has an inward reality, since Being possesses 
essential unity with respect to both the inward and outward. It was men- 
tioned earlier that if only its inward is considered, then it is called the 
Unseen, which is the plane of unity, and if only the outward is considered, 
then it is called the Manifest and the plane of multiplicity. Excluding the 
Presence of Singularity, multiplicity is present in every world, including 
the divine names and attributes and the Permanent Archetypes in the divine 
knowledge. However, true multiplicity is the outward, visible world, accom- 
panying individuation and form. Every world is considered manifest in rela- 
tion to the one prior to it— the Kingdom (mu/k) in relation to the Dominion 
(malakiut), the Dominion in relation to the Invincibility (jabarit), the Per- 
manent Archetypes in relation to the divine names, the divine names in 
relation to the degree of Singularity, and the degree of Singularity in relation 
to the Essence. 

Multiplicity arises from the necessity of each divine name to become 
manifest in creation. Every name “seeks” to manifest its properties, its 
governance and period that is intrinsic to its reality. This multiplicity of 
relationships creates a conflict in the cosmos because some names have 
contrary properties like the names of Beauty and the names of Majesty, 
as Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “He who looks at the divine names will see that 
there is a divine conflict.”'* The divine conflict intensifies in the external 
entities since they are veiled from each other; thus another name is 
needed to arbitrate between the entities. Qaysdri says, “Because each one 
of them seeks its manifestation, dominion and governance, there is con- 
flict and discord among the external entities, since they are veiled from 
each other by the name the Manifest.”!* The conflict can only be resolved 
by the manifestation of the name the Just, which guides each name to its 
perfection and protects the entities from infringing upon each other, as 
Qaysari says: 
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So, the divine affair requires the manifestation of a just arbitrator to mediate 
between them and preserve their order in this world and the hereafter. 

It is the true prophet, the pre-eternal (a/-aza/) and everlasting (al-abad) 
Pole (qutb), the first, the last, the manifest and the hidden.'* 


The just arbitrator is the true prophet and the eternal Pole of existence that 
guides and brings all things to their ontological perfection; it is the Muham- 
madan Reality who is the lord of the hidden and manifest realms. Just as 
each prophet functions as the just arbitrator who guides a nation, the 
Muhammadan Reality is the hidden prophet who guides each individual 
prophet in his own spiritual development. For this reason, Prophet Muham- 
mad stated, “I was a prophet while Adam was between water and clay,”'> 
that is, between knowledge and corporeality,'® spirit and body, or intellectual 
form in the Permanent Archetypes and elemental form.'’ Amuli says: 


This is because his reality is the reality of the Supreme Spirit and his 
form is the form that manifests this reality in all of its names and attri- 
butes. The remaining prophets manifest some of its names and attributes. 
The Supreme Spirit manifests some of the attributes and names in each 
locus, but it reveals its essence and all of its attributes in the Muham- 
madan manifestation who seals prophethood. Thus, the Prophet pre- 
cedes all the prophets with respect to reality and follows them with 
respect to form, as he said, “We are the last, the first.”'8 


Sainthood (wilaya) 


One of the foundational concepts in Sufism is wilaya.'? which is often 
translated as sainthood, but also means guardianship and spiritual authority. 
Lexically, wilaya is derived from the Arabic root letters w-/-y, which means to 
be near, to follow, to border and to befriend.” It relates to the concept of 
succession, such as its derivative, ‘a/i (subsequent) being used in contrast 
with mugaddam (prior), which links two successive events. The word wali, 
occurs in the form of fa‘7/ but denotes the active participle (fa 7/). It means 
one who possesses authority over something else, or one who displays love 
and support and care by virtue of the love that exists for the other.’ 

The basic lexical meaning of the root and its derivatives indicate that there 
is a successive chain of authority or guardianship in the way that a father 
exerts guardianship over a child, or a believer exerts guardianship over 
another believer, “The believers are guardians of each other” (9:71), or in the 
way that God possesses authority over the believers, “God is the guardian 
(wali) of the believers; He takes them from the darkness into light” (2:257). 
God exerts wilaya over the believers by guiding them, demonstrating His 
proofs through the prophets and revealed scriptures, supporting them against 
their enemies and establishing His religion, and rewarding them for their 
righteous actions. 
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The word wilaya with a kasra on the waw, means spiritual authority, and 
walaya with a fatha on the waw means love or friendship. Thus, the former is 
connected to guardianship, in the sense of protection, management of affairs, 
authority and superiority. Furthermore, wilaya is of the verb form fi ‘Gla 
which signifies a duty such as khilafa (to govern), whereas fa ‘dla, such as 
walaya, signifies a state of being.?* Qinawi says, “Wali means helper, the 
One who helps His friends (awliya@’) and subdues His enemies. So, the wali is 
helped by His assistance and the enemy is subdued by his own wretchedness.””? 
In Qur’anic terms: 


God is the wali of those who believe; He takes them out of the darkness 
(zulumat) and into the light (mur). As for those who disbelieve, their 
awliya@’ are false leaders (taghiit) who take them out of the light and into 
the darkness (2:257).74 


Qinawi writes: 


Know that the governance of this name in assisting the believers is two- 
fold: To assist them generally by transferring them from the darkness of 
non-being to the light of Being. Secondly, to specifically move them from 
their own knowledge to the vastness of God’s knowledge. It is the 
movement of the gnostic from the darkness of veils to the light of 
witnessing, so that he sees what was hidden from him. 

In the first aspect, the servant’s existence is a branch from the original 
existence of God, and in the second, the God’s knowledge is a branch of 
the original knowledge of the servant. This is because the servant’s 
knowledge of God is a branch of God’s knowledge of Himself, as the 
Prophet says, “He who knows himself, knows his Lord.””° 


Wilaya is the chain of authority that extends from God’s authority, as stated 
in the Qur’an, “Originator of the heavens and earth, You are my wali 
(guardian) in the world and the hereafter” (12:101), and “Indeed, your wali 
(authority) is God, the Messenger and those who ‘possess authority’” (4:59), 
then the prophets, then the saint who inherits and embodies the prophetic 
reality inwardly. Qaysari writes: 


Thus, prophethood is a complete circle, possessing a finite number of 
circles differing in scope. You have come to know that the manifest only 
receives assistance, strength, power, activity, knowledge and divine ema- 
nations except through the hidden, which is the station of sainthood 
(ndaya), derived from “wali,” which means nearness; wali means beloved 
as well. 


Some believe that the Prophet invested spiritual authority in the person of 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib during his lifetime, according to his words, “Whosoever 
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considered me his master (mawia), ‘Ali is his master.”*’ The chain of saint- 
hood continued through the lineage of ‘Ali, as it had continued through the 
lineage of Abraham. Historically, this has been the central position of Shi 
‘ism, that spiritual authority passed from the Prophet to Imam ‘Ali, then to 
the Imams from his progeny. This doctrinal view also has traction in Sufism 
since all Sufi spiritual lineages return to Imam ‘Ali, “This is why the initia- 
tory cloak (khirga) of every Sufi Shaykh (mashayikh) is only ascribed to him, 
and their paths (tariga) only trace back to his representatives.”** The shaykh 
in Sufism is analogous to the Imam in Shi‘ism, only differing in the degree of 
spiritual authority (wilaya), as the latter is considered the absolute saint and 
the former the relative saint. The Sufi shaykh is none other than an inheriting 
saint, whose spiritual authority proceeds from the divine authority vested in 
the Prophets and the absolute saints. Thus, the wayfaring disciple is in need 
of the shaykh, for he moves by virtue of his initiation into the shaykh’s 
spiritual compass. Amuli says: 


The inner aspect of this prophethood is absolute wilaya. Absolute wilaya 
is acquiring all of these perfections according to the inward pre-eternal 
aspect and subsisting eternally, as Imam ‘Ali stated “I was a saint while 
Adam was still between water and clay,” just as the Prophet had said, 
““Ali and I are from one light,” and his saying, “God created my spirit 
and the spirit of ‘Alt b. Abi Talib two thousand years before He created 
the creation,” and “God sent ‘Ali secretly with every prophet and openly 
with me.”?? 


The Spiritual Pivot 


In the terminology of the Sufis, the divine name a/-Wali is “a universal rea- 
lity of the divine Essence, the source of manifestation and the origin of 
individuation of the divine names and attributes.”°° Because wilaya describes 
the Essence, it is also the essence of prophethood and its pivot. Qaysari 
explains: 


This is because their sainthood is the aspect of their reality being anni- 
hilated in Him, their prophethood is their angelic aspect through which 
they possess an affinity with the angelic world from which they receive 
revelation, and their messengership is their human aspect corresponding 
to the human world.*! 


Ibn al-‘Arabi considers that “the station of prophethood is an isthmus below 
sainthood and above messengership,”*” since sainthood encompasses both of 
them and is above messengership. 

Therefore, sainthood is the inward aspect of prophethood. Through saint- 
hood the prophet receives grace from God and through prophethood it 
reaches creation. Jami writes: 
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What has been related by some of the saints, that sainthood is higher 
than prophethood, is that the saintly aspect of the prophet is higher than 
the prophetic aspect of the prophet, not that the saintly aspect of the 
saint, who is subordinate, is higher than the prophetic aspect of the 
prophet.*? 


Nevertheless, every prophet is also a saint, as Amili writes: 


One is not a prophet unless his prophethood is preceded by his saint- 
hood. Similarly, one is not a messenger unless his messengership is pre- 
ceded by his prophethood. Since wilaya is the inward aspect of 
prophethood and prophethood is the inward aspect of messengership. 
Each of the two is nobler and superior than the other because, without 
doubt, the inward aspects of things are superior than their outward 
aspects, for the latter are in need of the former.*4 


According to Kashani wilaya is the actualization of the midpoint in relation 
to the universal divine names and realities.*° He says: 


For every name, reality and Universal Name, there is a central point that 
comprehends all that is subsumed under the governance of that com- 
prehensive Universal Name, whereby if it exceeds that point, then it no 
longer has that comprehensive spiritual form, or the same name, but 
takes on another name which is subordinate and governed by it, mani- 
festing in the form of the latter. The central point is that of wilaya, for its 
being proximate to the absolute Singularity itself. Thus, that actualized 
individual at the central point is truly a saint (wa/i) and proximate. If 
that person, having actualized the point of wilaya, returns to the des- 
cending degrees of existence to elevate those degrees or inform others of 
the reality of the unity of that name and its central point, then he is a 
Prophet.*° 


Therefore, according to Qaysari: 


The circle of this station is more complete and greater than the circle of 
prophethood, prophethood is sealed and sainthood is enduring since al- 
wali is one of the names of God, unlike nabi. Since sainthood possesses 
greater scope than prophethood and is its inner aspect, it encompasses 
both prophets and saints.*” 


Therefore, wilaya has no end whereas prophethood has been sealed. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi writes: 


Know that wilaya is a universal, all-encompassing sphere, and for this 
reason, it does not end. It is the domain of general prophethood. As for 
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prophethood (nubuwwa) and messengership (risala), they do reach an 
end which is in the person of Muhammad, peace and blessings upon 
him, since after him there is neither any other prophet—meaning a prophet 
who brings a revealed Law or adopts a previously revealed Law—nor 
any other messenger.** 


Thus, every messenger is a prophet but not every prophet is a messenger, just 
as every prophet is a saint but not every saint is a prophet. The prophets, 
then, are the highest saints for the combining of two stations: sainthood and 
prophethood, even if their sainthood is higher than their prophethood and 
their prophethood is higher than their messengership. 


The Types of Sainthood 


Qaysari posits two types of sainthood, the general and the specific. General 
sainthood is attained by the believers, commensurate with their level of faith. 
Those whose faith is confirmed by true unveilings have the highest faith, 
whereas those whose faith is founded on rational proofs have an intermediate 
level, and those whose faith is based on imitation of the veracious are at the 
lowest level. In all cases, “God is the wali of the believers; He takes them out 
of the darkness into light” (2:257). 

The second type of sainthood is specific to the wayfarers who have arrived 
at the station of subsistence after their annihilation in God, as Qaysari says: 


It includes only those wayfarers who have arrived, having become anni- 
hilated in Him and subsist through Him. Specific sainthood is the anni- 
hilation of the servant in God and the wali is one who is annihilated in 
Him and subsists through Him.*” 


Annihilation does not refer to absolute non-being, but when it occurs before 
subsistence, it means divesting oneself of the attributes of contingency. Sub- 
sistence after annihilation is to assume the divine attributes, as in the hadith, 
“Assume the character traits of God.”*° Qaysari says: 


Annihilation here does not mean the total non-existence of the servant, 
rather it is the annihilation of the human aspect in the divine aspect, 
since every servant possesses an aspect from the divine Presence, referred 
to by the verse, “Everything has a direction to which it turns.”*! 


This annihilation is not intellectual but existential and there is an actual 
transformation in the visible aspect of the wayfarer due to the overpowering 
effect of his spirit. The Sufis often illustrate this point with the analogy of a 
piece of coal in a fire. In its initial state, the coal is cold, dense and opaque; it 
differs from fire in all respects. However, coming in contact with the fire, its 
inherent receptivity for acquiring its properties substantially transforms it. If 
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not for the inherent similarity between the essence of the coal and the essence 
of the fire, transformation would not be possible. Similarly, the wayfarer 
possesses an aspect of separation and an aspect of unity with God. When 
he orients himself completely to God, gaining proximity to His presence, he 
acquires divine properties and sheds those of contingency. Thereafter, the 
aspects of separation and individuation no longer remain, as Qiinawi says: 


It is inconceivable that one thing should love another thing in the respect 
that the thing differs from it. It can only love that thing as a result of the 
property of some meaning shared between the two of them, in respect of 
which an affinity is established between them. As a result of knowledge 
and awareness of this affinity, the person who has this knowledge and 
awareness will seek to remove totally the properties of separation and to 
manifest the dominating force of that which brings about unification. 
Then, complete union will definitely follow. 


The saint’s annihilation is on account of his complete orientation toward God, 
which springs from essential divine love, one that the Beloved initiates and 
one that the lovers pursue. Thus, there are two types of sainthood according 
to the types of wayfaring. If the Beloved initiates, the wayfarer attains God 
without effort, struggle or the guidance of a master. It is sheer divine provi- 
dence and essential primordial guidance alluded to by the Qur’an in the 
verse, “Those to whom there has gone beforehand the best reward from Us” 
(21:101). 

If the lovers pursue, they attain God on account of their efforts, dis- 
ciplines, abstentions and the master’s guidance, as the verse says, “As for 
those who strive in Us, We shall surely guide them in Our ways.” (29:69). The 
first type are prophets, saints and their followers who are distinguished by 
their innate truthfulness and complete sincerity. Their attainment to God is 
pure divine bestowal before the creation of the world, intimated by the verse, 
“Their Lord will give them to drink, a pure drink” (76:21). According to 
some authors, Imam ‘Ali is describing those saints in his statement: 


Truly, God Almighty has a wine for His friends (aw/iya’), that when they 
drink it, they become intoxicated; when they become intoxicated, they 
are enraptured; when they are enraptured, they are blessed; and when 
they are blessed, they melt away; and when they melt away, they become 
pure; and when they become pure, they become sincere; when they 
become sincere, they seek; when they seek, they find; when they find, 
they attain; when they attain, they unite, so when they unite, there 
remains no difference between them and their Beloved.” 


These are the prophets and specific saints (aw/iya’), who possess an innate 
nearness to God based on their essential receptivity. They are the individua- 
tions of absolute wi/aya and the manifestations of the divine name al-Wal.. 
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The divinely appointed saints are the inheritors of the Prophet’s consummate 
sainthood. This sainthood is the inner aspect and reality of prophethood 
which extends through them until it reaches its seal. Just as prophethood has 
a seal, sainthood has a seal, as Ibn al-‘Arabi says: 


This is because the world has a beginning and end, which is its sealing ... 
and God has sealed this promulgation of religion with the religion of 
Muhammad. He was the Seal of the Prophets of God, and “God is 
Omniscient of all things” (33:40), because universal sainthood begins 
with Adam and God seals it with Jesus, and the beginning resembles 
the end, “The example of Jesus with God is like that of Adam” (3:59). 
He sealed it like He began it, so the beginning of this affair was an 
absolute prophet, as was its seal.** 


Identifying the absolute and relative Seal of the saints (khatm al-awliya’) has 
been a matter of debate among the commentators, especially Amuli who 
challenged Ibn al-‘Arabi on both accounts. While the arguments are outside 
the scope of this work, it suffices to cite Amuli’s framing of the issue: 


Some of the masters, such as the perfect Shaykh Muhyi al-Din b. al- 
‘Arabi—may God sanctify his secret—and one of his followers, Sharaf 
al-Din al-Qaysari maintain that the absolute Seal of the saints is Jesus, 
the son of Mary, and the relative Seal of the saints is Muhyi-l-Din b. 
al-‘Arabi. It is said that Ibn ‘Arabi himself expressed this idea in some 
of his writings. Those who have maintained that the absolute Seal of the 
saints is ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, is the perfect Shaykh Sa‘d al-din Hamiyah and 
one of his followers, Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani—may 
God sanctify their spirits—and the relative Seal of saints is al-Mahdi; 
That is what the two aforementioned Shaykhs agree upon, and this 
impoverished one (fagir) is among them.*° 


The Four Journeys 


Later followers of Ibn al-‘Arabi, notably Mulla Sadra, have advanced the idea 
of four principal journeys in wayfaring. These are all-inclusive of the one 
hundred stations Ansari mentions in Manazil al-s@irin. Sainthood is the 
seventh section (gism al-wilayat) in the Manazil, subsuming ten other sta- 
tions but is not, according to this classification, a station in itself. According 
to Qaysari, sainthood begins at the end of the first journey through the 
divine name al- Wali: 


The initial [stage] of sainthood occurs at the end of the first journey, the 
journey from creation to God, having severed the love of manifestations 
and otherness, extricated oneself from limits and veils, traversed stations 
and stages, and arrived at the highest degree and level.*° 
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Among the premodern Persian mystics, Muhammad Rida Qumsha’i (d. 
1306/1888),*’ has abridged Sadra’s views on the four journeys in the following 
selection:*® 


Know that a “journey” is a movement from one’s abode in a particular 
direction through various stages. The outward journey needs no ela- 
boration.”” As for the spiritual journeys, there are four, according to the 
gnostics: The first journey is from creation to God, by removing the veils 
of darkness and light that exist between man and his pre-eternal spiritual 
reality. There are two principal veils: veils of darkness of the soul and 
veils of light of the intellect and spirit. One traverses each of these stages 
by removing their [corresponding] veils. 

Thus, if the wayfarer removes veils, he witnesses the God’s Beauty and 
is annihilated in His Essence. This is the station of “annihilation,” which 
involves the mystery (sirr), the hidden (khafi) and the arcane (akhfa).°° 
This is the end of the first journey whereby his existence becomes real. 
He experiences “drunkenness” (mahw) and ecstatic utterances (shath) 
and is blamed for infidelity. But if he finds divine assistance, drunkenness 
ceases and after the manifestation of Lordship, he acknowledges 
servitude. 

At the end of the first journey, the wayfarer begins the journey from 
God to God by God (min al-haqgq ila-l-haqq bi-l-haqq). This takes place 
by God because the wayfarer has become a saint and his existence has 
become real. He begins this journey from the Essence and proceeds to its 
perfections until he knows all the names, except those that are treasured 
with Him (ista’thara ‘indahit).°! So, his wilaya becomes complete and his 
essence, attributes and acts become annihilated in the divine Essence, 
Attributes and Acts.°? He then becomes annihilated from “annihilated- 
ness” which is the station of the arcane. Thus, the circle of wilaya is 
complete, the second journey ends, and he begins the third journey. 

The third journey is from God to the creation. He journeys through 
this stage through his acts and obtains complete sobriety (sahw). He 
subsists through the God’s subsistence, travels through the worlds of 
Invincibility (Gabariit), Dominion (malakit) and Divinity (/ahiit), and 
obtains a share in prophethood, although this is not legislative prophet- 
hood. At this point, the third journey ends, and he begins the fourth 
journey. 

The fourth journey is from creation to creation by God. He witnesses 
the creatures, their effects and their requisites. He knows their benefits 
and their evils and the manner of their return to God and what takes them 
there. He informs them of what brings them felicity and what prevents it. 
So, he becomes a prophet alongside the legislative prophet.** 


The degrees of perfection and classes of individuals are categorized in 
accordance with their proximity to the reality of prophethood and wilaya, 
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which are the manifestations of divinity. For this reason, Prophet Muham- 
mad said, “He who has seen me has seen God”™ and Jesus said, “Whoever 
has seen me has seen the Father.”*> 

The mystic philosopher of the Qajar era and a master of Sadra’s teachings, 
Mulla Hadi Sabzawari (d. 1290/1873)°° recounts these degrees in ascending order: 


If one believes in what the prophets brought from God, he is a Muslim. If 
he incorporates this with adhering to the wilaya of the Imams, he is a 
person of faith (mu min). In addition to this, if he spends most of his time 
being occupied with worship, he is a worshipper ( ‘@bid). But if he includes 
abstention from the world and his desires, he is an ascetic (zahid). If he 
has gnosis of things as they truly are, he is a gnostic ( Grif). If God brings 
him from this station to the station of proximity and assists him with 
inspiration and breathes into his heart (ri),°’ he is a saint (wali). If He 
appoints him with a book, he is a messenger (rasiz/). If, in addition to this, 
He appoints him to abrogate a previous Law (shari‘a), he is one of the 
“resolute ones” (ilu-/-‘azm). If He chooses him to seal prophethood, he is 
the “seal” (al-khatim). These are the “ten complete.”** 


Since these are ascending degrees of perfection, the seal of prophethood is 
Muhammad, who combines all three stations: messengership, prophethood 
and wilaya. Messengership is the degree that pertains to the Kingdom and 
the human plane. Prophethood is the degree that possesses affinity to the 
Dominion, the angelic realm, since it is by means of an angel that the pro- 
phet receives revelation (way), and wildya is its inward reality and pertains 
to the Invincibility, which is closest to divinity. 

Since the meanings of wi/aya include authority, management, superiority and 
guardianship, wilaya commands influence in creation or a theurgical power 
by directing worldly or spiritual affairs; this is called “existential wilaya” 
(al-wilaya al-takwiniyya). Theurgy may also be acquired by powerful souls 
and those who delve into the occult or paranormal. The display of power by 
a saint is called karama which is a saintly marvel or wonder and often 
considered a divine sign. 

Saints who are annihilated in God, having adorned themselves with the 
divine attributes, remain in the state of complete submission to His will. Their 
gnosis is through the manifestation of the name the Omniscient (a/- ‘afim), and 
their theurgy is through the name the Able (a/-Qadir), as the Qur’an alludes, 
“You did not throw when you threw, but it is God who threw” (8:17). As it is 
possible for the saints to attain such powers in this life, the Prophet states that 
the people of paradise will also have the power to create at will: 


From the Living and Subsisting who does not die, to the living and 
eternal who does not die, I say to a thing “Be!” and it is. I have made 
you [able] to say to a thing “Be!” and it is. So, the Prophet says, “No one 
in paradise will say to a thing ‘Be!’ unless it is.” 
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12 Resurrection 


Having discussed the origin of divine manifestation and its perfection in the 
human reality, we explore Being from the perspective of its return. The 
Return is the Resurrection or Greater Resurrection, the Day of Judgement, 
the Rising, the Gathering, the Day of Separating and the Hour. It is the 
return of all things to their origin and the assembling of souls for account- 
ability before God, after which every individual will know its final abode, 
whether it is paradise or hell. The Resurrection is characterized by the 
removal of corporeal matter, a dense veil that is opaque and ontologically 
lower than every other spiritual form. Mulla Sadra writes: 


Know that the Rising, as we have indicated, is behind the veils of the hea- 
vens and earth. Its relation to this world is like that of a human to the 
womb and a bird to the egg. As long as the outer structure is not broken, 
the states of the inner reality cannot be revealed because the Unseen and 
the manifest one cannot be combined in a single place. So, the “hour” will 
not occur unless “the earth is shaken violently” (99:1), “the heaven is split 
apart” (82:1), “the planets are scattered” (82:2), “the stars fall, the sun is 
blotted out” (81:1—2), and “the moon is eclipsed” (75:8).! 


Since the entities have both form and meaning, an outward and hidden 
aspect, Qaysari says: 


There is no doubt that the hereafter occurs only after the lifting of veils 
and the manifestation of God in true singularity, just as everything will 
appear in its true form, and truth will be distinguished from falsehood, 
since it is the Day of Judgment and decree.* 


So, the names the Hidden and the Manifest will reverse their roles. All that is 
hidden in the external world, such as the souls and its states, thoughts, 
meanings and intentions will become manifest in the hereafter. The forms of 
paradise, hellfire and the Resurrection will appear after the cessation of this 
world because the dominion of the Hidden will encompass the dominion of 
the Manifest. 
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The proofs of the Resurrection, paradise and hell are numerous in the Qur’an 
and hadith. Just as these realities have external manifestations, there are corre- 
sponding inward states on the plane of the spirit, intellect, heart and soul. For 
example, paradise is the heart being enraptured by divine blessings and praise- 
worthy qualities, while hell is the pain of separation from divine grace. Just as 
there is a macrocosmic Resurrection, there is a Resurrection in the spirit. 


The Macrocosmic Resurrection 


The macrocosmic Resurrection is the annihilation of the world, the rolling up 
of the heavens and the appearance of the hereafter. It is the removal of 
contingency and the arrival of the manifestations that are particular to 
the Essence. The Resurrection is governed by the properties of the names the 
Hidden (al-batin), the Last (al-akhir), the Just (al- ‘adl), the Compeller (a/-gahhar), 
the One (al-wahid), the Single (al-ahad), the Solitary (al-fard), the Eternal 
(al-samad), the Independent (a/-ghani), the Mighty (al-‘aziz), the Restorer 
(al-mu id), the Life-giver (al-muhyi), the Life-taker (a/-mumit), the Effacer 
(al-mahi), and other names that characterize eternality, subsistence, reward, 
punishment and sovereignty. Amuli says: 


The Greater Resurrection is the cessation of the manifestations of con- 
tingency and the arrival of the manifestations that are particular to the 
Essence. Just as the multiplicity of the phenomenal world is annihilated 
in the wake of Essential unity in the macrocosm, there is a Greater 
Resurrection in the microcosm.* 


Although the Qur’an uses the term “hereafter” (al-akhira) to denote its pos- 
teriority, the Sufis hold that this Resurrection is not temporally posterior to 
the present world, as the Prophet said, “Whoever dies, his Resurrection has 
already begun.”* When the spirit has separated from its elemental body, the 
inward realities of paradise and hell are immediately perceptible to it, as the 
veil has become removed. Likewise, the hadith states, “By Him who holds 
the soul of Muhammad in his hand, indeed paradise and hell is closer to 
each one of you than your shoelaces.”° 

Similarly, the pleasures and pains the soul experiences in the barzakh of the 
grave is due to the ontological unity of those realities in the spirit. The realities 
of the “hereafter” are actually realities of the soul that are hidden in the physical 
world and become manifest in the barzakh. This is clear from the Prophet’s 
statement, “The grave is a garden from the gardens of paradise for the believer, 
and a pit from the firepits of hell for the unbeliever.”° It means that those who 
have entered the barzakh perceive the realities of either paradise or hell with the 
eye of certainty. In relation to this type of perception, Mulla Sadra writes: 


In reality, all that man conceives or perceives—whether through intellec- 
tion or sensation, and whether in this world or in the other world—are 
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not things separate from his essence and from his ipseity ... Therefore, in 
the state of (bodily) death, there is nothing to prevent the soul from 
perceiving all that it perceives and senses, without any association with 
external material or with any bodily organ separate from the world of 
the souls and its own reality ... None of the things that a man sees and 
directly witnesses in the other world—whether they be the blessings of 
paradise, such as the houris, palaces, gardens, trees and streams, or the 
opposite sorts of punishment that are in Hell—are outside the essence of 
the soul and separate from the soul’s being.’ 


Therefore, paradise and hell are immediately perceptible to one whose spiri- 
tual insight is not obscured by veils or has already passed beyond the mate- 
rial realm into the barzakh. The macrocosmic Resurrection, however, occurs 
after the annihilation of all contingent existence, and it includes the angels, 
according to the verse, “Everything shall perish, except His face” (28:88), and 
the hadith, “God will cause all of creation to die, even the angels, including 
the angel of death, then He will restore them for separation and judgment, in 
order to assign them their place either in paradise or in hell.”* Everything 
will be subsumed under the Presence of Singularity, which is the effacement 
of all multiplicity, even the multiplicity of the names and attributes. Since the 
Resurrection is the return of all things to their origin, even the names will 
return to their origins, which is the Singularity of the Essence, as Qaysari 
says, “Just as the individuations of creation exist because of divine theo- 
phanies at the degrees of multiplicity, they cease due to the theophanies of 
the Essence at the degrees of Unity.”? 

Qaysari points out that those with rational knowledge who have not wit- 
nessed through spiritual unveiling, doubt the realities of the Resurrection, 
paradise and hell, their concomitant events, their mode of existence and the 
states of the soul in the hereafter. This is because these realities and other 
spiritual matters are beyond the comprehension of ordinary intellects and 
certitude is only possible through unveiling. If one does not have certainty 
from unveiling, he must at least have faith in the statements and descriptions 
of the prophets. 


The Intermediate Resurrection 


The Intermediate Resurrection is the spiritual transference known as volun- 
tary death (al-mawt al-iradi) through which a person is reborn.'° Qaysari 
says: 


In comparison, there is voluntary death, which the wayfarers whose 
orientation is God attain before the occurrence of natural death. The 
Prophet, peace be upon him, said, “Whoever wishes to see a dead man 
walking on the surface of the earth, let him look at Abi Bakr,” and said, 
“Die before you die.”'! 
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Amuli writes: 


The reality of this death is mentioned by the Prophet when he says, 
“Die before you die,” and when Imam ‘Ali said, “The [Wayfarer] 
brought his intellect to life, extinguished [the desires] of his self, until 
his bulk became light and coarseness became subtle. An effulgence of 
light shone from him, illuminating his path so he traversed it. It 
pushed open many doors until [he reached] the door of peace and the 
abode of permanence; his feet grounded by the tranquility of his body 
in the station of safety and repose on account of how he used his heart 
and pleased his Lord.”!? 


The Intermediate Resurrection is the annihilation of the self in the same way 
that multiplicity is effaced in the Greater Resurrection, as Qaysari states: 


God’s engendering of things and becoming hidden in them—while 
manifesting Himself in them and His annihilation of them at the Greater 
Resurrection—is His manifestation in His oneness. His annihilation of 
all things during the Greater Resurrection is, in fact, the return of the 
manifestation of His oneness, through the effacement of all multiplicity. 
This is because the Greater Resurrection is the return to the station of 
union after the annihilation of multiplicity of contingent existence. In the 
Lesser Resurrection, which occurs immediately after physical death, it is 
the transformation of entities from their corporeal form to their spiritual 
forms hidden within them. There is another type of resurrection called 
the Intermediate Resurrection that occurs by the will of the wayfarer 
once he has died the death of the lower self.!* 


The Microcosmic Resurrection 


Just as the multiplicity of the phenomenal world is effaced in the wake of 
Essential unity, the microcosmic Resurrection is the final stage of spiritual 
evolution in the Arc of Descent. Whereas all other entities have a defined 
ontological position, the microcosmic Resurrection is annihilation in God 
and subsistence in Him, with respect to the human essence, attributes and 
acts, each corresponding to the divine Essence, Attributes and Acts. Amuli 
writes: 


In the microcosm, there are three resurrections pertaining to form. The 
first occurs through natural death, which removes the veil of the cor- 
poreal body, the second is remaining in the intermediary world (barzakh) 
and experiencing the pleasures or torments pertaining to that world, and 
the third is the Day of Judgement itself. There are also three resurrections 
in the microcosm pertaining to meaning, and the degree of annihilation 
is not simply intellectual but existential as well.'* 
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Just as the identity of individual drops are annihilated in the ocean, the 
identity of the servant and the aspect of createdness is annihilated in the 
aspect of Lordship. Human attributes are replaced by divine attributes, 
whereby God becomes manifest and the servant becomes hidden so that his 
activity in the world becomes divine activity. Qaysari says: 


It may be because the disappearance [of entities] in the aspect of [Lord- 
ship] is like the disappearance of stars in sunlight, so that the aspect of 
servitude is concealed in the aspect of Lordship, whereby the Lord 
becomes manifest and the servant becomes hidden.’° 


Amuli says the Greater Resurrection of the spirit is 


the unveiling of the God’s Essence and Being from behind the veils of 
Beauty and Majesty. It is removing the veils of otherness, whereby one 
sees nothing but Him, namely, the theophany of a single Essence in the 
infinite names. As it is said, “There is nothing in existence except 
God,”'® His Names, Attributes and Acts. Everything is Him, by Him, 
from Him and to Him.!’ 


At this point, the wayfarer reaches the Unity of the Essence and rises for the 
Greater Resurrection of the spirit. This is because the Resurrection in the 
macrocosm is an expression of the verse, “To whom does sovereignty belong 
today? To Allah, the One, the Subduer!” (40:16). 

Similarly, sovereignty belongs to God in the spiritual Resurrection and 
the governance of the One pervades the microcosm while all otherness 
becomes annihilated by the Subduer. True annihilation in God is like 
drops of water unifying with the ocean or candlelight disappearing in 
sunlight. 

This annihilation is also due to the love attained from supererogatory 
action, referred to by the hadith qudsi: 


The servant does not cease approaching me through supererogatory 
works until I love him, and when I love him, I become his hearing 
through which he hears, his sight by which he sees, his tongue by 
which he speaks, his hand by which he seizes and his foot by which 
he walks.!® 


Qaysari writes: 


It may be due to the transformation of human attributes into divine 
attributes—other than the Essence. Thus, whenever one of its attributes 
disappears, a divine attribute takes its place, at which point God 
becomes his hearing and his vision as the hadith expresses, and he 
conducts himself in existence according to God’s will.'” 
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Multiplicity is thus dissolved in unity, which is his real transformation. Then, 
the servant subsists through God because, “Servanthood is a reality whose 
essence is Lordship. Whatever is missing in servanthood is found in Lordship, 
and whatever is hidden in Lordship is attained in servanthood.”*° Amuli says: 


The reality of certainty is the threshold of true subsistence after complete 
annihilation, also termed separation after union, which is the station of 
completion and the return to multiplicity through God, by God, as 
stated, “You did not strike when you struck, but God struck” (8:17), and 
in the hadith gudsi, “I am his hearing, sight, tongue, hand and foot. 
Through me he listens, sees, speaks, strikes and walks.” This is the ulti- 
mate station of the Perfect Human, above which there is no degree or 
station. It is the station of “two bows’ length or nearer” (53:93) and the 
Praiseworthy Station (al-magam al-mahmiid).*' 
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Conclusion 


This concludes our brief survey into the school of philosophical Sufism: the 
teachings of Ibn al-‘Arabi and the foremost exponents of his doctrine. While 
the focus throughout has been an analysis of the metaphysical foundations of 
his school of thought, it must be emphasized that its founders of this school 
and many of its followers were first practitioners of Sufism, then philoso- 
phers, or first Sufis then scholars, in order of priority. Since Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
methodology is fundamentally based on unveiling and witnessing, those who 
were devoid of spiritual states could never grasp the true meaning behind 
his words. His students were Sufis who spoke on all matters of spirituality 
and wayfaring, commenting on Sufi poetry, such as Qaysari’s, ‘Iraqi’s and 
Farghani’s commentary on Ibn al-Farid’s Poem of the Way, or their com- 
mentaries on the manuals of wayfaring, such as K4shani’s and Tilmisani’s on 
Ansari’s Manazil al-sa’irin (The Stations of the Wayfarers). These relate to 
the practical, experiential side of Sufism, the spiritual progression known as 
wayfaring (sayr wa sulik) and the wayfarer (sdalik) transforms, acquiring 
realities known as manazil or maqamat. Earlier authors in this genre such as 
Sulami and Qushayri categorized these stations as belonging to conduct 
(adab), character traits (akhlaq) and states (ahwal).' 

To polarize the theoretical and practical Sufism as two distinct disciplines 
is to ignore the fact that the Sufism is first and foremost a spiritual way, then 
an intellectual elaboration of the very realities and truths the Sufi encounters. 
When we combine the term “philosophical” with Sufism, it refers to the 
activity of the intellect whose function is to interpret the language of the 
heart, which is the true organ of vision and locus of unveiling. Its speech is 
the language of essential nature (fitra) and the language of revelation, emu- 
lated by the Prophet and the saints through whom God speaks. This is why 
we do not find philosophy in the Qur’adn and hadith, but wisdom (hikam), 
allegories (mathal), stories (qasas) and other rhetorical devices that are more 
natural types of expression. 

Thus, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s voluminous writings are the translations of his 
visions and spiritual insights. They are not the outcomes of rational, philo- 
sophical inquiry in the Aristotelian sense. Neither the master nor his students 
relied on philosophical reasoning to arrive at this knowledge. They relied on 
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spiritual insight, received directly from God, or through the shaykh, who is 
the spiritual preceptor, the divine hand and tongue. Qtnawi gives some 
advice on the matter of attaining spiritual insight: 


Thus, gaining a clear, direct, spiritual insight (basira) of the truth in its 
entirety requires, besides divine grace, which is the main factor, the dis- 
abling of all outer and inner faculties and a cleansing of the mind of all 
knowledge and belief. One must empty one’s mind and soul from every- 
thing except the true goal and then turn wholeheartedly and with one’s 
entire mind and soul toward God. The seeker must then unify his mind, 
purify his will and purpose, and rid his self of all worldly attachments, 
imitated and borrowed virtues, and superficial and illusory limitations in 
their various forms. By constantly meditating upon and nourishing such 
an inner, spiritual state, and by guarding against the least wavering and 
wandering, and through perseverance and steadfastness, he can create 
correspondence and harmony between his soul and the invisible sacred 
realm that is the source of all perfection and divine manifestation.” 


This passage is reminiscent of the earliest Sufi directives that emphasized 
praxis rather than cosmology or metaphysics. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school is a 
continuation of that tradition, even if it presents itself in a philosophical way. 
The reason for this shift in spiritual discourse relates to the intensity and 
complexity of his unveilings. In effect, he is speaking the language of the 
Unseen through the medium of human speech. As for his students, one must 
consider the context of their writing, their scholastic training, their audience, 
their engagement with other scholars of the time, and their supporters and 
detractors. Philosophy may have been the closest and most suitable discipline 
to describe the verities of Sufism, although another saint in another time and 
place might describe those same truths in another way, as for example, in the 
poetry of Ibn al-Farid and Rimi, both contemporaries of the early founders. 
Because different theophanies descend upon the saints and color their 
experience, if one receives the divine name the Omniscient (a/- ‘alim), then his 
methodology will be replete with knowledge, as in the case of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 
This is the main reason for the diversity of saints, as well as the prophets. 
Another important theme that links the theoretical and practical sides is 
the role of the shaykh. Even if Ibn al-‘Arabi did not establish an official 
order for his Sufism, there is no doubt that his school lives on through a 
spiritual transmission between disciples. Some of these accounts were men- 
tioned in the Introduction. The Sufis refer to this as “inherited knowledge” 
from the hadith, “The scholars are the inheritors of the prophets.” It is self- 
evident that every discipline and body of knowledge requires a teacher and 
methodology. So, what about Sufism, which is the discipline of the soul that 
leads to the gnosis of God? The prophet’s grandson, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn said, 
“He who does not have a sage to guide him, perishes.”* This rings true not 
only from a practical standpoint, but also from a theological one, since God 
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refers to Himself as the teacher, “Be reverent towards God and God will 
teach you” (2:282) and “He taught man what he did not know” (96:5). Then 
through human teachers the wayfarer learns the disciplines of the path (adab 
al-suluk) through which he approaches God. Not all are entitled to receive 
divine mysteries directly, so God has made some saints the preservers and 
guardians of His message, who are entrusted with teaching and training 
others. Adab not only refers to decorum, behavior and morality in Sufism, it 
also refers to the mode of receiving divine manifestations and the engage- 
ment with dynamic theophanies. True adab is assuming the divine qualities 
upon their theophanies in the heart, knowing when and where theophany 
occurs, its governances and how to engage with it. The work of the divine 
sages is to teach this highest form of adab which relates to the divine names. 
The true shaykh is also the lesser prophet, since God has made each a means 
(wasita) of arrival. Adab exists not only with God, but also with the shaykh. 
The experts say, “He who has no adab with his shaykh can never have adab 
with God.” 

One might ask that if adab is the way toward God, then what is the need 
for cosmologies and philosophical expositions? In general, man cannot do 
without knowledge, whether it is knowledge of bodies, traits or states. So 
long as that knowledge serves its true purpose, which is to refine character 
and purify the heart, then it is laudable and necessary. But if that knowledge 
becomes a veil, causing arrogance, and spiritual blindness then it is harmful. 
If that knowledge originates from a sacred, spiritual source, then it has 
intrinsic luminosity and is transformative, and, if that knowledge is replete 
with spiritual mysteries, it prepares the wayfarer’s soul for the reception of 
greater mysteries and direct unveilings and witnessing. Just as the Qur’an is 
the Muhammadan unveiling, the Futiuhat is the unveiling of Ibn al-‘Arabi. In 
both cases, the reader attains the spiritual realities that have descended in the 
form of words according to his capacity and correspondence to those reali- 
ties. This relates to the mirroring and correspondence of the three books 
discussed earlier. Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “You advance nothing except the 
transference from knowledge to vision; and the form is one.”° But most 
importantly, true knowledge originates from the very depths of the self, as 
Imam ‘Ali says: 


Knowledge is not in the heavens so that it descends upon you nor in the 
depths of the earth that it emerges for you, but knowledge is forged 
within your hearts. So, acquire the characteristics of the spiritual and it 
will become manifest to you.° 


After Imam ‘Ali, the father of all the spiritual orders, the other pivotal figure 
of his physical and spiritual lineage, Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq says: 


If people knew the value of the gnosis of God, they would never cast a 
glance on the adornments and comforts of worldly life in which the 
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enemies take pleasure. The world would be less valuable than that upon 
which their feet trample. They would take comfort in the gnosis of God, 
take pleasure in it as one who is presently enjoying the gardens of paradise 
with the saints of God.’ 


While this work draws primarily from the earliest authors commenting on 
the main themes of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrines, it is clear that his Sufism is 
neither limited to his time nor his immediate followers. Philosophical Sufism 
investigates the nature of Being and its manifestations, and the order of 
existence. It attempts to discover the true nature of reality, its inward and 
outward dimensions, the macrocosm, microcosm and human nature. Since 
these universal questions are relevant to all peoples in every time, it is hoped 
that this brief introduction will shed light onto some of the most important 
spiritual insights for those both outside and within the Islamic tradition. 
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Comprehensive Unity (al-ahadiyyat 
al-jam ‘) 144, 165 

conceptual (i ‘tibari) 41, 44, 48, 52n21, 
75, 78, 82 

contingent 32, 35, 37 

contradiction 22, 35, 82 

contraries 35, 140 


correspondence 15, 70n10, 106, 115, 117, 
139, 158, 196, 197 

creation 31, 41-44, 47, 49, 50, 55, 56, 58, 
62-64, 66; endless creation 67; origin 
of multiplicity 80; divine words 87 

Creator (al-khaliq) 50, 51, 56, 58, 64, 66, 
97n63, 155, 161 


dahr 149, 150n27, 65, 66 

Day of Judgement 189, 192, 120 

death 102, 116-117, 188n49; natural 
death 191; voluntary death 191 

definition; differentia (fas/) 35, 52n21, 
52n28; genus (jins) 35, 52n21, 53n37; 
species (naw ‘) 52n21, 84, 145 

degrees; Divinity (al-ulithiyya) 49, 99, 
139, 146; Singularity (al-ahadiyya) 
19, 49, 57, 61, 80, 146, 177; Unity 
(al-wahidiyya) 57, 61, 80 

desire 57, 154, 158-159, 161, 167, 169, 
172n14, 186, 192 

divine knowledge 23, 50, 61, 66, 67, 
73-79; concerning the divine names 
66, 77; God’s knowledge of His 
Essence 61, 77, 80; God’s knowledge 
of the world 73, 77; First Intellect 
77-78; Permanent Archetypes 61, 
74-76; quiddities 75 

divine names; affirmative 57-58; assum- 
ing the divine character 68, 197; 
Beauty 21, 58-60, 177; contrary 
names 67-68; governance 60, 63, 65, 
66, 82, 84, 95n4; governing properties 
61, 65-66; human attributes 93; Keys 
of the Unseen 61, 64, 65, 71, 80; Keys 
of the Visible 65; Majesty 21, 58-60; 
Most Beautiful Names 52n17, 56, 68, 
70n12, 81, 87, 94, 134; Mothers of the 
Names 62, 81, 84, 128; names of Acts, 
Attributes and Essence 18, 64-66; 
privative attributes 38, 57-58; relative 
attributes 58; Supreme Name 134, 
135, 137, 138, 146, 153; universal 
scope 62; Universal Names (a/-asma’ 
al-kulliyya) 81, 84 

divine Presence (al-hadarat al-ilahiyya) 
see Presence 

divine words 50, 86-87, 103, 140 

divine unity 31, 42, 44, 45-45, 64, 90, 
123, 144, 157, 163, 175, 176 

Dominion (a/-malakit) 53n38, 101, 117, 
127, 146, 157, 167-168, 171, 173n73, 
177, 185 

dreams 111, 113-114, 119, 125 


Effacer (al-mahi) 50, 190 

emanation 4, 67, 80, 179; First Intellect 
92, 137, 152; Muhammadan Light/ 
Reality 90, 146; macrocosm 137; 
Perfect Human 141; Permanent 
Archetypes 54n84, 75; Emanation of 
the spirit 156 

elements 83, 105, 108n27, 117, 137, 159 

entities 23, 40, 44, 111, 192; compound 
entities 100; contingent entities 39, 73, 
77, 82, 85; divine words 86-89, 103; 
external entities 23, 34, 35, 66; fixed 
entities see Permanent Archetypes; 
First Intellect 91, 92; immutable 
entities see Permanent Archetypes; 
impossible entities. 82-83; Muham- 
madan Reality 146; possible entities 
82; entities and the divine names 56, 
67, 187; entities and the Permanent 
Archetypes 74-75, 77, 80, 81; 
transformation 192, 193; Universal 
Worlds 98 

entification (ta ‘ayyun) see individuation 

Enoch (Idris) 72n63 

Essence 3, 13, 18, 19, 2, 23, 31-36, 38; 
Essence together with a specific attri- 
bute 56; Knowledge belonging to the 
Essence 42; names of the Essence 19; 
unitary Essence 18, 44; universal 
reality 180; ultimate Unseen (ghayb 
al-ghuyub) 100 

Establisher (al-muthbit) 50 

Effacement and Establishment 90, 103, 
104 

Eternal (al-samad) 48, 54n79, 57, 64, 88, 
190 

eternal 137, 140, 186; Absolute Unseen 
82; eternal attributes 175; eternal time 
(dahr) 65, 66; eternal divine knowl- 
edge 100, 168; eternal theophanies 
167; Muhammadan prophethood 147; 
pre-eternity 65, 66, 178, 180, 185; 
post-eternity 65, 66, 178 

Everlasting (al-abad) 36, 148 

existence; external 31-32, 38, 44, 47, 
52n21, 61, 66, 76; inward 148; mental 
31-32, 34, 76 


faculty 118n12, 142n20, 160; anger 
172n14; desire 57, 154, 158-159, 161, 
167, 169, 172n14, 192 186; fantasy 
118n12, 172n14; imagination 110, 111, 
118n12, 172n14; intellection 118n12, 
159, 168; memory 118n12; rational 
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52n21, 118n12, 126, 153, 157; reflec- 
tion 118n12, 126; speculation 118n12 

Faithful (al-mu’min) 64, 88, 140 

Fanari, Hamza 17, 8 

Fanstri, Hamza 7, 9 

Farghani, Sa‘id al-Din 13 

Fatiha 55 

fayd al-aqdas 74, 80 

fayd al-muqaddas 74, 80 

firasa 111-113, 120 

First (al-awwal) 36, 43, 50, 58, 63, 64, 75 

First Engenderer (al-sadir al-awwal) 19, 
50, 86 

first individuation (al-ta‘ayyun al-awwal) 
40, 49, 100, 145; Breath of the Merci- 
ful 50, 85, 87; Muhammadan Reality 
145-146; Supreme Spirit 96n28, 152; 
Singularity 40, 49, 80, 85-86 

First Intellect (al-‘aql al-awwal) 50-51, 
97n55; first creation 90; God’s knowl- 
edge of the world 77-78; Mother of 
the Book 103, 129; Muhammadan 
Reality 90; Substance 83; Supreme 
Pen 92, 93; Supreme Spirit 106; Tablet 
of Decree 50, 92, 93; White Pearl 91 

five divine Presences 98, 99, 110 

fixed entities see Permanent Archetypes 

Fusis al-hikam 5, 8-9, 12, 13-14, 16-18 

Futihat al-Makkiyya 5, 26n39 

fuad 129, 130, 163, 170 


Gabriel 107, 156, 188n57 

Generation and Corruption (al-kawn 
wa-l-fasad) 50 

Generous (al-karim) 64, 88 

genus (jins) 35, 52n21, 52n28, 53n37 

Ghazali, Abi Hamid 3, 5, 10, 24n11, 
97n63 

Glorious (a/-majid) 64 

gnostics 4, 6, 19, 46, 68, 113, 170, 185 

God’s folk (ah! Allah) 18, 24n9, 40, 47, 
51, 74, 84, 120, 125, 137, 156 

governing properties (ahkam) 61, 66, 
144, 149; governing properties of the 
names 65 

gradation in Being 39 

Grateful (al-shakiir) 64 

Greater Resurrection 116, 150, 189-190, 
192-193 

Great Man 105, 133, 137 

Great World 104, 105, 110, 139, 155-156 

Guarded Tablet (al-lawh al-mahfuz) 88, 
92-95, 103, 104, 107, 136, 138, 152, 
155, 162, 165 
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Guardian (al-ragib) 64 

guardianship (wilaya) 178, 179; 
Perfected Soul (al-nafs al-kamila) 
161 

Guide (al-hadi) 65 


hadith 1, 3, 13, 24n10, 48 

hads 120, 126 

hadith gudsi 71n30, 126, 162, 193, 194 
hadra 19, 108 

haqq 19, 31-32 


hayila 50, 75, 139; hayiila al-kulliyya 84 


heart 10, 22, 23n1, 23n2, 51, 60, 161, 
176; abode of faith 162; birth of the 
heart 164; degrees of the heart 81, 
138, 156, 163; faces of the heart 165; 
gnosis 131n5; God’s Throne 69, 94, 
165; Guarded Tablet 103, 104; heart 


in the Verse of Light 166; heart’s wit- 


nessing 124, 128-130; illuminated 
heart 77, 112, 121, 124, 148; inner 
heart (fu’ad) 129, 130, 163, 170; lan- 
guage of the heart 195; Manifest 
Book 105; Perfect Human 106, 186; 


polished mirror 141, 142n20; rational 


soul 162, 163; receptivity 173n46; 


Tablet 93; Universal Soul 138, 142n20 


hell 117, 136, 189, 190, 191 

hereafter 63, 65, 66, 88, 116, 117, 120, 
123, 128 

hermeneutics 13, 48, 115, 166 

Hidden (al-batin) 50, 58, 63-66 

hidden 11, 35, 39, 41, 81; God’s invisi- 
bility 41-42, 81; hidden polytheism 
45; “I was a Hidden Treasure...” 
71n30; Permanent Archetypes 54n84 

Holy (al-quddis) 140 

Hour 189 

Hujwiri, ‘Uthman 5, 60, 131n5 


human being 5, 51, 55, 59, 73, 81, 86, 89, 
93, 100, 105, 130, 133, 158, 165; com- 


prehensive isthmus 135; Great Man/ 


Small Man 137, 105, 133; Great Book 


of God 135; human spiritual ascent 


144; human vicegerency 136; mirror of 


God 140; story of Adam’s creation 
153; superior to the angels 154 
huwa 47-49 


Ibn al-‘Arabi 9-11 

Ibn al-Farid 14 

Ibn Turka, Sa’in al-Din 7, 8 

Ibn Sina 3-5, 8, 10, 12, 13, 37, 89, 141, 
159 


ilham 120, 124, 126-129, 129, 161, 169, 
186 

Illuminationism 2, 4 

illuminative relation (al-idafa 
al-ishraqiyya) 44 

Imaginal World 75, 99, 101-102, 109, 
122, 125, 165; absolute Imaginal 
World 101; Connected Imagination 
110-111, 119n33; Disconnected 
Imagination 110-111, 119n33; 
Posthumous barzakh 115-116 

Immanence 31, 41, 58 

immaterial 66, 83, 84, 109, 156; imma- 
terial Intellect 51, 101, 102; immater- 
ial rational soul 51; immaterial soul 
36, 101; immaterial spirit 129, 138, 
158, 101, 115, 116, 129, 138, 158; 
immaterial spiritual forms 50, 51; 
immaterial substance 36, 153, 155, 
156; immaterial world 173n73 

Immutable Archetypes see Permanent 
Archetypes 

impossibility 37 

inner heart (ri‘) 121, 131n9 

inner heart (fu’ad) 129, 130, 163, 170 

al-insan al-kamil 20, 51, 104-105, 137 

Inscribed Book (kitab al-mastir) 50 

inspiration (i/ham) 120, 124, 126-129, 
129, 161, 169, 186 

Intellect 167; immaterial forms 101; 
immaterial Intellect 51, 101, 102; 
Intellect and its soldiers 168; 
intellectual forms 76; intellectual 
unveiling 126; practical intellect 
118n12; theoretical intellect 89, 
118n12 

intelligible forms (suwar ma ‘qila) 74 

intuition (hads) 120, 126; sensory 
intuition (wahima) 172n14 

Invincibility (a/-jabarit) 90, 101-102, 
127, 177, 185, 186 

Ipseity (huwiyya) 41, 49, 50, 52n26, 57, 
64, 65, 78, 140, 165 

‘ilm al-ladunni 120, 127, 131n3 

‘Iraqi, Fakhr al-Din 14, 195 

‘irfan 7, 24n9 

isthmus 49, 91, 107, 115, 119n33, 
125, 145, 140, 145, 148, 158, 180; 
comprehensive isthmus 
(al-barzakhiyyat al-jami‘a) 106, 
135; Great Isthmus (al-barzakhiyyat 
al-kubra) 59; Permanent Archetypes 
80 

i‘tibari 41 


jabarit see Invincibility 

Jami, ‘Abd al-Rahman 8-9, 106, 180 

jam‘ 47; ahadiyyat al-jam‘ 144; ‘ayn 
al-jam ‘48; hadrat al-jam‘ 113; jam‘ 
al-jam* 49, 62; jam ‘iyya 59; maqa-m 
al-jam‘ 49 

Jandi, Mu’ayyid al-Din 6-7, 9, 12, 14-17 

Jesus (‘Isa) 88, 130, 148, 150n17, 156, 
168, 176-177, 184, 186, 194n10 

Jibrail see Gabriel 

Jili, ‘Abd al-Karim 8 

Jinn 128, 147, 153, 155, 172n16 

Joseph (Yaisuf) 113, 114, 149 

Just (al-‘adl) 190 


Ka‘ba 142n2 

kalima 55, 70n1, 84, 89; kalimat 
al-ilahiyya 86-87; kalimat al-tamma 
88, 103 

Kashani, ‘Abd al-Razzaq 6-7, 9, 13, 
15-16, 28n89, 39, 47-48, 55, 85, 88, 
91, 93, 99, 100, 101, 105, 145, 160, 
162, 165, 166, 167, 181, 184, 195 

Kashani, Fayd 93, 134 

Kashani, ‘Izz al-Din 175 

kashf 4, 7, 11, 120 

kawn 41, 133 

kawn jami‘ 133 

Keys of the Unseen 61, 64, 65, 71n32, 80 

Keys of the Visible 65 

khafi 129, 170, 185 

khayal see Imaginal World 

Khidr 131n3, 149 

King (al-malik) 64 

Kingdom (a/-mulk) 101, 127, 173n73, 
177, 186 

kitab al-mahw wa-l-ithbat 50, 90, 93, 103 

kitab al-mastur 50 

kitab al-mubin 90, 92, 93, 103-105, 107, 
127 

knowledge 1, 4, 22, 30, 32, 41, 58, 92, 94, 
103, 121, 154, 178, 179; Adam’s 
knowledge of the names 56, 69; com- 
prehensive words (jawami‘< al-kalim) 
139; divine knowledge 50, 61, 66, 67, 
73-79; direct knowledge ( ‘ilm al-ladunni) 
120, 121, 127; divine hearing and sight 
62-63; esoteric knowledge 5, 24n9, 
29n109, 109, 176; experiential knowl- 
edge (‘lm al-hudiri) 122; formal 
learning (‘i/m husuli) 122; gnosis 
(ma rifa) 121; God’s knowledge of His 
Essence 61; God’s knowledge of the 
world 73, 77; “He who has no 
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unveiling has no knowledge” 121; “He 
who knows himself knows his Lord” 
179; inherited, divine knowledge 122; 
Intellect as a vessel for divine knowl- 
edge 92; “Knowledge is forged into 
your hearts!” 130; “Knowledge is not 
extensive learning...” 121; knowledge 
of God’s Essence 41, 42; knowledge of 
allusion 114, 119n33; knowledge of 
the Perfect Human 145; Mothers of 
the Names 62, 69; niin 104; Permanent 
Archetypes 61, 74; revelation and 
inspiration 126-127; spiritual insight 
(basira) 2, 7, 11, 16, 166, 191, 196; 
treasured light in God’s ancient 
knowledge 90 

kursisee Pedestal 


lamp-niche (mishkat) 149, 166 

Last (al-akhir) 36, 43, 50, 58, 63, 64, 165, 
190 

lawh; lawh al-mahfuz 88, 92-95, 103, 104, 
107, 136, 138, 152, 155, 162, 165; lawh 
al-mahw wa-l-ithbat 90, 103, 104; lawh 
al-qada’ 50, 92, 93; lawh al-qadr 93 

Laws (shara‘i) 149 

lawwama 161 

life 58; angel 153; essential attributes 36, 
57; gnosis, the life of the heart 131n5; 
spirit as the origin of sensory life 156; 
spiritual life 176; Throne of Life 104; 
water of life 91, 155; worldly life 197 

Life-giver (al-muhyi) 50, 65 

Life-taker (al-mumit) 50 

light 74, 77, 85, 87; Being is pure light 
37; clairvoyance (firasa) 111-113; gra- 
dation 40; Intellect created from the 
light of God 90, 94; light of faith 81, 
112, 161; Muhammadan Light 90; 
Pen, Tablet and Throne 94; sanctified 
light (al-niir al-qudsi) 126 

Light (a/-niir) 64, 85, 112 

Living (al-hayy) 62, 64 

loci of manifestation 22, 41, 66-68, 
141 

Lord (al-rabb) 20, 22, 43, 49, 64, 112; 
Lord of the First Intellect 92; Lord of 
Permanent Archetypes 50; Lord of 
the Rational Intellects and Souls 51; 
Lord of Universal Prime Matter 50; 
Lord of Universal Nature 51; Lord of 
the Universal Soul 93; “My Lord 
perfected my good morals and 
conduct” 69 
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Lordship 49, 91, 100, 101, 110, 160, 
170, 185, 193, 194; “Servanthood is 
a reality whose essence is Lordship” 
59 

Loving (al-wadid) 64 


macrocosm 15, 20, 30, 103-105, 
137-138, 152, 155, 190, 193, 198 

mafatih al-ghayb 61, 80 

mahiyya 23, 33-36, 38, 39, 52n18, 67, 74, 
76, 77, 83, 173n37 

Majesty (al-jalal) 21, 58-60, 123, 154, 
161, 170, 177, 193 

malakiut 53n38, 101, 117, 127, 157, 167, 
171, 173n73, 177, 185 

Manifest (al-zahir) 

Manifest Book (a/-kitab al-mubin) 90, 
92, 93, 103-105, 107, 127 

maqam 195, 24n2; maqam al-jam ‘ see 
jam’; al-maqam al-mahmid 194 

Mary 88, 96n37, 184 

Matla‘ khusis al-kilam fi ma ‘ani fusiis 
al-hikam 17 

ma Tifa 5, 24n9, 29n109, 58, 120, 121 

mental existence 31, 32, 34, 76 

Merciful (a/-rahman) 50, 55, 56, 63, 64, 
87-89, 92, 94-95, 133, 141, 169 

microcosm 15, 20, 30, 88, 103-105, 
137-138, 142n21, 144, 152-153, 
155-156, 165, 190, 192-193, 198 

mineral 81, 134, 147 

mishkat 149, 162, 165-166 

mi raj 130 

Moses (Misa) 88, 121, 137, 149, 150n17, 

166, 176 

Mother of the Book (umm al-kitab) 103, 

129 

Mothers of the Names 62, 81, 84, 128 

al-mudabbir 51, 92 

al-mufassil 51, 92 

Muhammadan Light 86, 90, 102, 145, 

152 

Muhammadan Reality 24n6, 145-150, 
152-153, 178 

al-muhyi 50, 65, 88 

mulk 101-102, 127, 173n73, 177, 186 

Mulla Sadra 4, 5, 8, 33, 11, 117, 184, 
189 

al-mumit 50, 65, 88 

Mugqaddimat al-Qaysari 18, 21, 26n38, 

mutakhayyila 172n14 

al-muthbit 50 

mutma inna see nafs 

mystery (sirr) 156, 164, 170-171, 185 





Nabulusi, ‘Abd al-Ghani 7, 9 

nafas 67, 89 

al-nafas al-rahmani 50, 84-86, 
95n16 

nafs 158, 161, 164; al-nafs 
al-haywaniyya 158; al-nafs 
al-mujarrada al-natiga 51; al-nafs 
al-juz’iyya al-samawiyya 93; 
al-nafs al-nafs al-kulliyya 93; al-nafs 
al-nabatiyya 158; al-nafs al-ammara 
160; al-nafs al-kamila 161; al-nafs 
al-lawwama 161; al-nafs al-mulhama 
161; al-nafs mutma ’inna 161 

Nasafi, ‘Aziz al-Din 7, 158 

Nasr, Seyyed Hossein 8, 24n12 

natural philosophy 4-5 

natural universal (kulfi tabi 7) 48, 53n37, 
53n38 

nature 142n21 

necessity 37-38, 57, 60, 91, 106, 135, 
136, 164; sea of Necessity 91, 107 

Neoplatonic 4 

non-being 31, 34-37, 39, 44, 58, 66, 77, 
82, 83, 85, 179, 182 

nubuwwa 175, 182 

al-nir 64, 112, 179, 187n24; al-nur 
al-Muhammadi 145 


occurrence (thubit) 41 

Omnipotent (al-qadir) 64 

Omniscient (al- ‘alim) 50, 51, 62, 64, 77, 
126, 127, 128, 186, 196 

One (al-wahid) 88, 90, 190 

Oneness of Being 11, 19, 39, 43-44, 78, 
81 

Ottoman 1, 8, 9, 16, 17, 24n4 

openings (fath) 12, 120, 161 

Outstretched Parchment (al-riqq 
al-manshir) 19, 50, 86 


paradise 117, 136, 167, 186, 189, 
190-191, 198 

Peace (al-salam) 64, 88, 140 

Pedestal (al-kursi) 94, 107, 127, 137, 
167 

Pen 24n6, 91-94, 127, 137, 138; 
Supreme Pen 50, 87, 92, 107, 152, 
155 

people; people of the barzakh 120; 
people of God (ahl Allah) 31, 125; 
people of faith 163; people of firasa 
113; people of intellect 163; people of 
the outward 69; people of paradise 
186; people of reality 45; people of the 


right 169; people of truth 125, 53n38; 
people of understanding 176; people 
of the way 12 

Perfect Human (a/-insan al-kamil) 8, 51, 
69, 71n46, 99-100, 104-107, 133-135, 
141, 145-146, 148, 154, 194 

Peripatetic 3-5, 8, 13, 24n11, 33, 37, 39, 
40, 118n12, 159 

Permanent Archetypes (al-a ‘yan 
al-thabita) 23, 50, 54n84, 61, 74-76, 
80-81, 85, 91, 99, 101-102, 110, 127, 
129, 177 

perspicacity 111 

Planets 189, 102 

Plato 1, 4, 11 

Pole (al-quth) 65, 71n46, 148-150, 161, 
178 

Possessor of Majesty (dhu-l-jalal) 64 

post-eternity (abadi’) 129 

pre-eternity (azali’) 66, 148 

Presence 99; Central Presence 99; 
Presence of Divinity (al-ulithiyya) 
49, 99, 135, 139, 146; Presence of 
the Essence 99; Presence of 
Imagination 110, 113; Presence of 
Knowledge 99; Presence of Lordship 
100; Presence of Necessity 164; 
Presence of Singularity (al-ahadiyya) 
146, 177, 191; Presence of Union 
(hadrat al-jam‘) 113; Presence of 
Unity (al-wahidiyya) 48; Universal 
Presences 98, 101 

primary intelligibles 52n21 

prime matter (hayila) 75, 84, 92-93, 
144 

prophets 12, 13, 46, 72n63, 88, 105, 
114, 120-122, 132, 130, 146, 148, 149, 
157, 166, 176, 178-179, 181-183, 186, 
191, 196; “possessors of resolve” 
150n17 

Provider (al-razzaq) 64, 88 

Pythagoras 4 





al-qalam al-a‘la 50, 87, 92, 95 

galb 21, 51, 106, 129, 162-164, 170, 
173n46 

Qaysari, Dawid 7, 16-18 

quiddity 23, 33-36, 38, 39, 52n18, 67, 74, 
76, 77, 83, 173n37 

Qumsha’i, Muhammad Rida 185, 
188n47 

Qinawi, Sadr al-Din 11-14, 46; 
revelation 5, 186 

qutb 65, 71n46, 148-150, 161, 178 
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al-rabb 43, 49, 64, 146 

al-rahim 55, 64, 93, 95 

al-rahman 50, 55, 56, 63, 64, 87-89, 92, 
94-95, 133, 141, 169 

rational faculty (a/-quwwat al- ‘Gqila) 
52n21, 118n12, 126, 153, 157 

rational soul 89, 133, 158-159, 162 

Real 31, 34 

reality 2, 5, 22, 23, 30-32; Muhammadan 
Reality 24n6, 145-150, 152-153, 178; 
Ultimate Reality (Aaqiqat al-haqa’iq) 
49 

realization (tahaqquq) 41, 68, 132n35 

receptivity 50, 63, 73, 77, 87, 81, 89, 91, 
103, 113, 117, 125, 129, 130, 147, 
158, 161, 164, 166, 167, 173n46, 
182, 183 

reflection 11, 17, 20, 74, 92, 105, 110, 
121, 126, 129, 136, 140, 142n20, 153, 
163, 169, 171 

reflective faculty (al-quwwa 
al-mufakkira) 118n12, 121, 126 

religious duties (fa at) 115 

remembrance (dhikr) 120 

reproachful soul (/Jawwama) 

resolute ones (ilu-/-‘azm) 126, 147, 186 

Resurrection 189; Greater Resurrection 
116, 189; Intermediate Resurrection 
191; Lesser Resurrection 115, 192; 
macrocosmic resurrection 190; 
microcosmic resurrection 192 

revelation (wahy) 4, 5, 7, 10, 22, 89, 
120-121, 126-127, 131n17, 147, 180, 
186, 195 

Righteous (a/-barr) 64 

al-rigq al-manshir 19, 50, 86 

al-rubibiyya 49 

ru‘ 186 

riuh 156, 164; al-rith al-qudus 51, 89, 157; 
al-ruh al-amin 156; riuhaniyyun 168, 
173n73 

Rustom, Mohammed 6 


sadir al-awwal 50, 86 

sadr 128, 163, 169 

sainthood 126, 150, 175, 178, 180, 
184-186 

sanctified light (al-niir al-qudsi) 126 

Satan 113, 114, 128, 155, 169, 172n13 

secondary intelligibles 52n21 

sensory intuition (wahima) 172n14 

Separator (al-mufassil) 51 

seven heavens 107, 57, 107, 127 

Shabistari, Mahmid 7 
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shadow 85, 91, 102, 109, 137, 146 

shari‘a 175, 176, 186 

shuhiid 120, 122, 123 

Single (al-ahad) 190 

Singularity (al-ahadiyya) 13, 19, 41, 48, 
49, 57, 58, 61, 75, 80, 85, 86, 87, 91, 
92, 101, 105, 144-146, 148, 177, 181, 
191 

sirr 129, 164, 170, 185 

Small World 105, 110, 118n12, 137, 138, 
156 

Solitary (al-fard) 190 

soul; animal soul 138, 118n12, 158-162, 
164; bestial attributes 167; Com- 
manding Soul (a/-nafs al-ammara) 
160; Contented Soul (al-nafs 
al-radiya) 161; Inspired Soul (al-nafs 
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